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FOREWORD 


I NDIAN TTistory is progressing fast in the direction of its ob¬ 
ject, the past. Rome years ago the History of India began 
with Alexander’s campaign through, the Panjab and Iho East. 
Then ihc rise of Buddhism and Jainism was added. The pre¬ 
sent booh deals with a period prior to the appearance of Gautama 
and MahiivTrn. The booh is all the more welcome since the 
author has taken as a subject a portion of that period which has 
been styled “tbo Hark Ages of India.” 

This denomination refers to the subjective state of ignor¬ 
ance of the triiudents of history, rather than to the objective 
panorama of the past, which was not dark at all. 

Illustrious kings ruled the country with justice and wisdom. 
Of one of them, AWapali Kaikeya, who ruled in the North- 
Western area, the Chamlaqya Upaniml, V, 11, 5, states that 
when he got up in the morning he said: “In my country there 
are no thieves, nor misers, nor drunkards, nor people who do not 
perform sacrifices, nor ignorant, nor debauchees, nor much less 
harlots.” Such personal statement of the king himself is a credit 
i,o the excellent administration that India enjoyed in that early 
age. The student of history, while going through the pages of 
tliis hook, will easily detect some of the principles that later on 
crystalled in the immortal ArtTiaSaslra of Kautalya, and whioh 
wore so much admired by the Greek envoy Megasthones, 

The economic conditions of India wore also prosperous. Agri¬ 
culture, mining, fisheries, farming, cottage industries, building 
industries and other sources of wealth are described minutely, and 
sometimes with such abundance of detail as bo make us believe 
wo are living in those remote ages. Trade was brisk, and the 
reports wo have about sea-voyages incline us to believe that it 
was the cause of many settlements of Indians abroad, both in 
the east and in the wost. 

Special interest is attaohod to the sociological conditions of 
the country, which may ho wisely compared with those prevail¬ 
ing at present. The superiority oi‘ tbo kings in matters spiritual is 
indeed an cye-openor whioh has not been sufficiently accounted 
for. Those good administrators of the country wore also pro¬ 
found thinkers and wise philosophers, at whose school many emi¬ 
nent brakmarias learned the secrets of the ancient lore of Inchai 
Some authors have seen in them representatives of the old pre- 
Aryan rulors of tbo oountry, and if this view is filially accepted, 
it will lead us to revise our opinion about the origin of Indian 
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philosophy and asceticism. Such kings, whose intellectual pur¬ 
suits still shine after perhaps thirty centuries, fostered liberal 
education in their dominions. It was precisely during this poriod 
that the first aSrama of life was constituted on practical bases. 
The agglomerations of Bfahmacdrins in the same towns were 
the nuclei of all those ancient famous centres of learning, the 
main ones being Taksasila and Varanasi, which wore rivalled by 
Nalanda, Odantapura, Vallabhipura and others in a subsequent 
historical period. 

This one, the history of which Mr. Ratilal N. Mehta presents 
to the public to-day, is a period of extraordinary importance, 
during which the final amalgamation of the two main races of 
India, the Dravidians and the Aryans, which began in the Veclic 
period, was accomplished. The student of Proto-Indian History 
will easily discover the constituent elements of this amalgama¬ 
tion in many pages of this book. This is a subject of research 
which Mr. Mehta had neither time nor opportunity to study in 
the course of his post-graduate research. It was totally outside 
the scope of his work. Other students may undertake it, and 
the country will be grateful to them for it. It is a subject about 
which much darkness still prevails in the minds of many. 

The main source of information which the author has 
tapped has been the collection of Buddhist stories of tho pre¬ 
births of the Buddha, called the Jatakas. These stories un¬ 
doubtedly depict conditions and situations of a period of time 
prior to that of the revered teacher. The fact that similar 
episodes are at times found in the Jdtalcas and in the Mahd- 
bharata seems to point to a common older source, which is now 
lost. About the historicity of these stories we cannot doubt at 
present. The very incidental way in which they are narrated, 
is a guarantee of their trustworthiness and accuracy. Whenever 
the mythical element is introduced, it is easily detected. 

The work of Mr. Ratilal N. Metta is a credit to him and to 
this Institute, his Alma Mater. His views are always impartial, 
his method is faultless, his criticism well founded and precise. 
I hope that his work will be widely read throughout this country 
and abroad, and help to dispel the darkness still perhaps existing 
in some minds, and to disclose the brilliancy of that ancient 
culture which was the foundation of the culture and achievements 
of the Indians of later periods. 

H. Heras, S.J, 

Indian Historical Research Institute, 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

July 23,1939, 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


I N the following pages a humble attempt has been made to 
visualise the picture o£ Ancient India through the Jiiiaka stories. 
Ever since 1 ho publication of these stories, scholars have attemp¬ 
ted to draw from them as much help as they could to enhance 
their researches. They have been studied and utilLed by vari¬ 
ous hands for shedding more light on the various aspects and 
problems of Ancient Tndian History. And they have undoubted¬ 
ly been recognised as an important source for this purpose. 

A synthetic history embracing the long period through 
which Indian Life and Society have grown and developed is yet 
a desideratum. Beioro this is possible, an intensive study has to 
bo made of the different agos through which they have grown. 
And this study of a particular ago or period has to be made 
through different sources—literature, art, archaeology, ethno¬ 
logy, anthropology and the like, it is obvious that this is not 
the task for one hand. ’Various hands have to work to create a 
complete whole. Thus what Zimmer in his AUindisehes Leben 
has done for the early Vedio Period, still remains to be done for 
the subsequent periods. The Buddhist and Jaina literatures 
together must yield a sufficiently clear picture of Ancient India 
of tho period immediately encircling round the figures of the 
Buddha and Mahavlra. An attempt in this direction was made 
years ago by Prof, Rhys Davids, in his Buddhist India. But he 
mostly relied upon Buddhist sources, and that too not exhaus¬ 
tively, whereas the study of the history of the Buddhist period, 
to be complete, must bo made by a careful collation of different 
sources, the Upamsadie, the Buddhist and the Jaina literatures, 
over and above the archaeological and other evidences. Every 
piece of literaturo has to be thoroughly ransacked. Lt was witn 
this objoct that i took up the study of the Jdlakas —a part of 
tho extensive Buddhist literaturo. 

As I said before, these stories have been utilised by various 
scholars. Richard Pick has studied theso stories chiefly from tho 
Social point of view, keeping always tho ‘Caste' and tne ‘Priest’ 
before his eyes, which fact, in my opinion, has at times hindered 
a purely impartial judgment. Dr, Ray Ohaudhury has derived 
from those stories such data as oould be helpful to his ‘Political 
History / and this again not exhaustively. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
and Mr. N. 3. Subbarao have given us the ‘Eoonomo Conditions’ 
Eor ‘Administrative Aspect' something has been done by Mr, 
Beni Prasad in bis work 'The State in Anoienl India ’ Lastly I 
must mention a really valuable work by Dr, B. 0, Sen 4 ‘Studies ill 
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Jdtahas / published in the Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Calcutta University, dealing mainly with political and adminis¬ 
trative matters. But all these studies were more or less iso¬ 
lated. In the absence, therefore, of a work comprehensive and 
critical in its treatment, and systematically written with a view 
to present a connected idea of Ancient Indian life as portrayed 
in these stories, I feel myself justified in taking up this subject. 

I have endeavoured, not only to gather all that research has 
done, but to put it in a systematic scientific and connected nar¬ 
rative form. 

The work has, for convenience’s Bake, been divided into five 
Sections, dealing with five different aspects : political, adminis¬ 
trative, economic, social and geographical. As regards political 
history, there are several chronological strata dimly recognis¬ 
able in the stories. The kings and princes there mentioned did 
not belong to a single period of time: they were often wide 
apart from one another in respect of age. Bo that tho infor¬ 
mation derived goes to supplement our knowledge of the poli¬ 
tical history from the Veche times down to the time of the 
Buddha. Only the last chapter of this section, entitled the 
Mahajcmapada Period , gives us a fair idea of the period imme¬ 
diately preceding the Buddha. And all the remaining aspects 
of life, namely, administrative, economic, social and geographi¬ 
cal, delineated in the stories, fall, in my opinion, in this Mahdja- 
napada or pre-Buddha period. Hence the title of this work. 

It is a moot point whether history should be subjective or 
objective. To write objectively has been the avowed aim of 
historians from Herodotus to H. G. Wells. But it seems im¬ 
possible for the historian to remain unperturbed over the vicis¬ 
situdes in life which he observes. And even H. G. Wells had 
in the end to confess: “There never will be an outline of 
history written that is not tendential.” These tendencies of 
the historian, his pre-conceived notions and prejudices, are bound 
to be interwoven in the delineation of the subject he treats. 
And what is wrong in it ? However unscientific this method 
of approach might be termed, it has its value and its interest. 
The; historian should not dive into an ever-receding and ir¬ 
revocable past, simply for the sake of the past,. - He has to 
devaluate the past in the light of the present. Instead of ap¬ 
pearing in the fashion of a colourless spectator, he has to assiiifio. 
the r61e of u. representative of the people of whom he speaks. 
is to share'their thoughts and reciprocate, or at least under¬ 
stand, their sentiments. He may grow eloquent over' their glori¬ 
ous achievements, _as he should stress their drawbacks. In 
this way* , attempting to write, history is, inevitably though 
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imperceptibly, like subjecting oneself to psycho-analysis. It 
draws oat not only the historian’s opinions but his ‘repressions,’ 
not only his intellectual character but its ‘complexes.’ Even 
those historians who proless to be most impartial and purely 
objective have their hidden snags and tags. 

Anyhow, it is quite obvious that every historical study 
should have more than purely academic interest. Up till now it 
has always been regarded as dry as dust, a jumble ol dates, an 
unmeaning medley o£ wars and massacres. To have any value, 
history must be viewed as a kaleidoscope. It should be a pre¬ 
sentation oi life, complete and whole. 

The Jatakas offer us a clear advantage in this respect. 
Though their aims and objects aro not avowedly secular, they 
nevertheless depict society from au independent point of view, 
give details, specially of the darker phases of social life, with the 
iullness and variety that we naturally miss in the ‘sacred texts.’ 
We can see here merchants and artisans, workers and peasants, 
women and childron, old people and ascetics, Brahmins and 
Princes—all engrossed in their daily lii'o. The characters we 
witness are lively and realistic, and the incidents narrated aro 
also taken from real life. In the words of Prof. Rhys Davids, 
the Jatakas are the oldest, most complete and most important 
collection of Folklore extant. 

I am not unmindful of my inabilities. My claim to these 
storios as being a faithful representation of the pre-Buddha 
period will particularly be questioned. The fear of uncertain 
ground on which 1 was standing at first prevented mo from giv¬ 
ing the title which has been given to this work, and I thought 
it wise to make myself secure by vaguely describing the work as 
Ancient India in the Jatakas. But repeated reading of the book, 
page afteT page, while plodding through the unending proofs, 
reassured me, and finally encouraged me in giving the present 
title. 1 leave it now to tho readers to decide whether the title 
is justified or not. But I take consolation in the fact that there 
was, after all, very little possibility of change in tho general 
milieu of Ancient Indian life within a few centuries, as its per¬ 
sistent conservatism is only too well-known. 

The prosent work is a revised form of the Thesis submitted 
to the University oi Bombay for the M.A. Degree in 1935, It 
took two years for it to go into the Press, andit is after about the 
samo period that it comes out of the Press, to see the light of 
day. Four long years have thus passed by since it was written. 
Journalism having lured ino away from an academic career,’it 
was well-nigh impossible for me to keep pace with the fast-growing 
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tempo o£ Historical Research Work. If, therefore, the work 
suffers from any defects, I crave the indulgence of my readers. 
I shall deem my labours amply rowardcd if the work lightens 
even a single obscure corner of out Ancient History. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Rev. 
Fr. H. Heras, S.J., the Director of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, but for whose guidance 
and constant encouragement it would have been impossible to 
produce this work. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
University of Bombay for the substantial financial help it has 
granted towards the cost of the publication of this book. 

RATILAL MEHTA. 

Bombay , September 4, 1939 . 
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TRACING UP 

THE HOMOGENEITY OF THE JATAKA3 AND THEIR AGE 


THEIR 

NUMBER. 


The Jdtakas, on which the whole of the present work ia baaed, are, as 
is well-known, a collection oi stories included in the Khvd- 
daka-Ntkaya of the Suttapitaka of the Pali Canon. These 
stories, as edited by Fousboll, number 547. But as in some 
of these numbers, several stories are included, while others only contain 
references to later Jala has, and also as sometimes the same stories irecur in 
different versions, the figure 547 does not agree exactly with the actual number 
oi the stories. 1 The 0ulla-Niddesa gives the number as 500 (pailca-jataka- 
Mtdni). 2 The collection ia obviously incomplete. It docs not, and could 
not, include all the stones ourrent at the tune of its final redaction or com¬ 
pilation, probably in the 5th century A.D ; 3 neither does it include all the 
inscribed episodes still to be aeon on the romnants of the Barhut railing, 4 nor 
does it include all Jdtaka-hkes stories to be found in other canonical works. 6 * 


Now, every single Jataka , in the present collection, consists of the 
iollowing parts: (a) An introductory story, Paccuppannavatthu, 
DIEJi'EU/ENT i.o., ‘story of the present time’ wliioh relates on what 

PARTS. occasion the Buddha himself told the monies the Jataka in 

question; (6) AtUamtbhu, i.e., “story of the past 9 in which a 
story of one of the former births oi the Buddha, in other words, a Bodfmatla 
story, according to later Buddhist dogmatics, is told; (c) the Oaihas 
or verses which, as a rule, constitute the Jataka of the Akkhdm type and 
form part of the story of the past, are supplemented by tho abhi- 
sanibuddhagatlias as these latter are generally termed ; 6 (d) short commentary 
( Veyydkarava) in which the (fabhas are explained word lor word; and (e) the 
‘connexion 5 ( samodhdna) in which, finally, the personages of the ‘story of the 
present’ are identified, by the Buddha himself, with thoso oi the ‘story of the 
past, 5 and tho psychological eJfeot of the disoour&o on the mind of the 
hearers is described. Theso are the different parts which form a single 


1. Tha C ulla-N iddesa, XX, p. BO, an old commentary (probably of 1st or 2nd oontury B.O.) 
on tho PaiHyanavaggn ol tho tiuUu-Nipata, speaks of 000 Jutakas : Ea-hion too, (Record of the 
Buddhist kingdoms, transJ. by J. Loggo, Oxford, 1880, p. 106) speaks of pictures illustrating 
■ 000 Jutakas’ which ho had soon in Coylon. 8oo Barua, I.1I.Q,, I, p. 247 j XI, pp. 723 ff. 
Winternitz, History of Indian literature, 11, p. 124 n. 1. Sob now, B.O. Law, J.B.A.S., April, 
1939, pp. 241 -265. 

2. GuUa-Niddesa, II, p. 60 ; noticed by llama, op, oit„ p. 247; also Indian Culture, 
Vol. V, No. 2. 

3. The authorship of Buddhagosa (Gandhauadisa, J.P.T.S, 1886, p. 69), has boon ques¬ 
tioned : Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. LX1II ff ; Burlingame, Buddhist Legends 
( H.Q.3 .) pp. 49, 69 ff. But see Law, J.il.A.S,, April, 1939, p. 243. 

4. Of. Fouoher, J.B.O.B.S., VI, pp, 470, 472-3. 

6. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, I, p. 164; also Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro., p. Isxxl j of, 
Winternitz, History of Indian Likralm e II, p. 116 n., 4; Gokuldos Do, Oal Eev. Aug. 1929, 
250 JT. B. 0. Law, J.B.A.S., April, 1939, pp. 241-86, puls a strong Case lor tho traditional 
number 560. 

6. i.o.,‘verses spoken by the Buddha niter his enlightenment’, Of, Senart, J>A-> 1901 

Pp. 388# 



Jatalca in this huge narrative work, the Jatakafthavannand. Out of those, 
again, we have chosen to take our stand, for drawing up a picture of Ancient 
India, only on the ‘story oJ the past’ (prose) and the Gdthds or versos which 
both easily join one another and together form a beautiiul whole ( AlUauUlhu). 
The stories of the present ( Paccuppannavatthu ) aro left asido, lor they are 
sometimes only duplicates of tho ‘stories of the past,’ sometimes foolish and 
entirely worthless inventions, and at best narratives which have been borrowed 
from other paTts of tho Canon, c.g., Vinayapitaka, SuUantpdkt, Apadduu 
or from other commentaries, and aro not therefore as valuable as the actual 
Jatalius, or the ‘stories of the past.’ Similarly the commentary {veyydhanmt) 
and the ‘connexion’ ( semodhana ), being solely tho work of tho lator-day 
compiler, aro left out.’ 


Now, the actual JdtaJca is a story in which the Bodhisallu plays a pur! 

in one of his iormer births, whether as the hero of the story 
ACTUAL or as a secondary character or as a spectator only. Ho th.it 

JATAKA. it w as possible to change into a Jdtaka any story which was 

told among the people or which was known from literature, 
by identifying the best character, according to the Buddhists who handled it, 
with the Bodhisatta, or the Buddha himseli in somo previous birth. In this 
way all kinds of stories, fairy-tales, fablcB, anecdotes, traditional bulbuls 
(akklidm : anussuli) were utilised, 1 2 And even the Buddha, as wo read in 
the Saddhanna-Pundarlhi, for instance, 3 one of the earlier Buddhist (Sanskrit 
texts, taught by means of Sutras, Gdthds, legendh and Jdlalm. 


We do not however mean to enter into a detailed discussion about the 
history of the Jatalm as we have them, their origin, growth and development, 
when and how they wete included in tho Buddhist canon inthoir original 
form, and how they were finally compiled in their present form. These 
problems, very inlricafce indeed, are more or loss exhaustively dealt with by 
other scholars. 4 In order to understand, as far as possible, the real nature 
of the basis on which wo stand, wo have to note certain important points with 
the help derivod from tho painstaking rosoarckes of those eminent scholars, 


Mr. Golculdas Do, in one of his essays on tho Significance of the Jaktfas, 
pRn __ ias _ conclusively shown that, bereft of tho Bodhmikt idea, 
develop- ' a originally consisted of a verse or verses embodying 

MEET. in a concise /Iona a past episode, generally with a moral 

understood with the hoip of a prose narration which for tho 
most part remained implicit rather than explicit, changing according to 
circumstances. 5 6 That originally the Jdlalm were folk-tales in verses 


1. See Wintoroitz, op. cit., II, p. 123 ; Gukuldus lie, (Jed, Hev. Ifel). 1031, i>u, «yg if 
t' and Mm, VII, p. 401. 11 " 

~ 44 0 8.B.E., XXI, p. 45). Tho division of the Buddhist Scriptures into nine aiinae 

vu., Sutlam, geyyaf, veyydkaranam, gaU, udanam, itimiUakam, 
vedullam , is very old: Dlpamma, Ch. IV; fcieo Thomas, I.U.Q., IX, 32 If ° 

4. The latest among them are l)r. Wintorniiz od. hi IT m ni rut ..., T1 . , 

Clium Law, A History of Pali Literature ; also Uokuidas Do 'hiuui^cunce of ihn 'n/i' 
a reprint oi articles published in the Calcutta Review. Law, J.lUil. Anri/lOao^n^il’i^R 08 

6. Calcutta Heview, Jan, 1830, pp. 78 ff. i ’ 10J0 > IT- 241-5G. 
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is not only a natural assumption but has been very ably established by 
him. 1 The Sinhalese tradition also asserts that during the process of trans¬ 
lation into the Old Sinhalese languago and retranslation into Pali of the 
Jatakatthalcatha, it was only the prose which was open to tliis process, 
the Gdthds wore preserved unchanged in Pali. And it is only those Gdthds, 
tho verses, which were included in the Canon whenever it was compiled. 2 
The same tradition says that the canonical texts were first transmitted 
orally, until under the Sinhalese king Vattagaman!, in the first century 
B.C., they were committed to writing, and this, according to Dr. Wmter- 
nitz, sounds quite trustworthy. 3 Originally both prose and vctBe of the 
Jatahxs came down orally; but naturally the prose had a loss stable form 
than the verso, being more exposed to changes and enlargements, so that 
when tho canon was composed, and subsequently when it waB written down, 
in tho 1st oentury B.C. as noticed above, only the versos retained their ori¬ 
ginal form, whereas tho rendering of the prose was at first entrusted 1 o tho 
reciters /who could recite the versoB more faithfully than tho prose, and it 
was only at a later period committed to writing by Commentators. 4 As Mr. 
Gokuldas De says, tho Jdtains as a collection of selected verses go back to 
the time of the very Buddha if not earlier still. 5 .And their antiquity 
will not preclude the possibility of a proso interpretation in the light of their 
progenitor following them from tho very beginning. Though there iti ample 
evidence in support of the fact that, ancient Indian literature was in vem, 
more so Jolk-lores called AMehawas, 6 the Buddha, who iB said to have enjoined 
his disciples not to use them in practical life, could not have entirely dono 
away with their application and, in the absence of developed Buddhist lite¬ 
rature, must have had recourse to such passages from these AMchams as 
seemed helpful to tho propagation of his Doctrine of AMmsd and Karnnm 
mixing them with his own interpretations for safeguarding against tho influx 


1. Calcutta Review, July, 1930, p. 08. It was hitherto thought that this canonioal Jataka, 
consisting entirely o£ versos, had boon pvesovvod hi manuscripts. Prodoriok Weller, howovor, ox- 
ominod orilioally tho Phyrao and two ollior MSS. from Mandalay of Julaka vorsos, and came to 
tlio conclusion that those manuscripts only oontain oxtraots from tho Jataka Commentary, but 
not tho anciont vcim-Jalaka whioli belongs to tho canon. Dr. Wiuternitz while admitting 
that ‘our hopo and belief that tho original verse jBtokn ib still extant in MSS. has been shaken 
by Dr. Wellor’s arguments,’ takes great pains to prove the oxistonoo of such an independent 
work : see Jataka (Idthfla and Jataka Commentary, in l.Il Q,, IV, pp. I Jf. IHatory of Indian 
Literature, II, p. 117 and nolo. 

2. Even tho tradition about tho Four councils (sangllis) whoroln tho canon Is said to have 
boon oompilod is disputed : Sco WinlernUz, History of Ind. Lit, II, pp. 3 Jf, But see Jt. C. 
Majumdar, Buddhist Councils in Buddhistic studies, pp. 20-72. On tho whole the view of Dr. 
Wini omits (op. cit., p. 7.) that it is possible that the onnoa was not oompiled all at onoe, 
but at several mootings of tlio monks, the most important of whiob was the T?a{aliputta session 
(in Aioku’s time) seonm uorrool. 

3. Op. cit., TI, p. 8. 

4. Of. W. Qolgor 'Pali Literature und Sprache, 1 in Biihler’B Qrundriee, 1910, pp, 14, 21} 
Ltldor, N.G.Q.W., 1897, p. 110, n. 2. Oldenburg, J.P.T.S. (1610-2) p. 31, '‘Nevertheless we 
may oortahdy say that, on the whole, tho Q&thds have a stronger claim to bo rogorded as cano¬ 
nical than have the prose portions of the Jataka*,.. Morcovor, tho language of the Oath/ts 
is more arohaio than that or tho proso” s Winlomltz, op. oil., II, pp. i IB, 128; The difference 
of languago is noted by FousbSll in Dinos Anderson’s Jnde3> to the JBlakaa, Intro, pp. IV-VX 

5. Calcutta Review, July 1030, p. 83 i See also J. Przylnski, Jf. 3. Q„ V, p. I. 

0. Oldonberg’s famous theory i The Prose.and-Vem type of Narrative and the J Stakes. 
J.P.T.S., 1610 - 2 , pp. njf,-, I.Tl.Q,, rv, p. 13. 

*** 
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of vulgar ideas and misconceptions. These interpretations augmented and 
modified by various other hands supplied the prose of the Jatalcas from the 
time of their origin onwards.” 1 

The above discussion, then, brief though it is, points to the pre-Budd- 
histic origin of the Jdtakas—Jatalcas in the sense of versified stories. Says 
R. Otto Franke: “The bulk of Jatalca-Gdthds is the work of many, chiefly 
non-Buddhist authors, though one editor or compiler (not author) may, in 
reoasting the whole, have altered and even added verses here and there.” 2 
Authors of folklore have always remained anonymous: the story originates 
in the mind of one man: he composes the verses and putB them afloat among 
the folk: in course of time these verses beoome the common possession of 
the whole folk : the verses are thus preserved, with very rare modifications : 
the prose which is only a commentary on these verses changes from mouth to 
mouth, until it settles in the form in which it is finally committed to writing. 
This is, in general, the life-story of a folk-tale. The same can be said with 
regard to the Jdtaka stories. 


This is not to say that all the Jdtaka stories, or oven the Gathds as 
embodied in our collection, were current at the time of the 
NARRATIVE Buddha. It may however be conceded that the major 

FORMS. portion was. It is also probable that even the verse -Jdtaka 

of the canon, if it existed as an independent work, contained 
a smaller number of Gdthas. The number seems to have gradually increased. 
And as regards prose 3 , too, it is the work of the later-day commentator, 
say of the 5th century A.D. But this is about the language with 
which we have no concern at present. We have to soe what kind of 
material has been used in that prose. Dr. Winternitz 4 has analysed the 
different kinds and forma of narrative composition as represented in the 
datofot-collection: (a) First, there are narratives in prose with fable verses, 
fairy-tale stanzas, or aphorisms inserted here and there. Prose and verses 
easily join with one another, and together form such a beautiful whole that 
we cannot hut assume that in these cases the Jdtakattlumarin used good 
old traditions for the prose also ; ( b) secondly, there are Ballads in dialogue 
form, in a mixture of conversational verses and narrative stanzas. The prose 
which we find in the collection is as a rule, in these cases, the entirely super¬ 
fluous and insipid fabrication of some commentator, and as a matter of: fact 
iB not infrequently in actual contradiction to the verses; (o) thirdly, there 
are longer narratives, beginning in prose and continued in verse, or in which 
prose narration alternates with narrative and conversational verses. Hero 
prose is indispensable, but the prose of the collection is not a faithful copy 
of the original prose, but greatly enlarged on, and disfigured, by eommonta- 
torial additions ; (d) fourthly, there are collections of sayings On any subject, 
And, lastly (e) regular epics or epic fragments. In the latter two oases, the 


, 1 . Calcutta Review, Feb. 193], pp. 279 - 80 , - 

1 IF. Z. K. M„ 20 (1906), p. 818 . 

3. Of. Charpentier: “In general the J&talea prose rests an ancient tradition. ” Z. D. 

M.O., 66 ( 1912 ), pp. 41 fi. W. Z. K. M. 27 , ( 1913 ) np. 92 ff. ■ 

4. History of Ind. Lit., IE, pp. 124-5. 
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prose in the book is again a superfluous commentary, and mostly spiritless 
into the bargain. 

But, as we said, it is the material, the contents of the stories which are 
of more importance than the language of tho prose in which 
ricmJ A EVl°" tk0 y are wr ^ ten ■ And. we cannot deny that the major part 
DKNCJS. of ihe stories in the collection preserves older material. Even 

Di. Wmternitz has to admit in the face of archaeological 
evidence of a compelling character, that in the prose, too, much that is old 
may have been pieserved. 1 This evidence comes from the precious monu¬ 
ments, the Stupa* oJ Barhut and Saftcln, of the second or third century 
B.C. 2 3 The importance of the reliefs on the stone-walls around these stupas, 
from the point ol view oi the history of the JataJca s, can hardly he overes¬ 
timated, On theBG reliefs aro depicted scenes from the Jatakus 3 including 
scones which occur only in the prose. Not only this. Sometimes even the 
titles of the Jdtahas are inscribed, which are sometimes the same as those in 
the JataJca book, but which in other cases differ. These reliefs then provo, 
as admitted by Dr. Wmternitz, that a number of stories, which aro also to 
be found in the JataJca collection, were in the second, perhaps even in the 
third century B.O., technically called 1 JataJca s’ and were regarded as Bodhi- 
satta stories 4 and that accordingly they must have been known in India 
long before, and possibly belonged to the pre-Buddhist period, 5 

We do not at all dogmatise on the point. The composition of the JdtaJca- 
coilcclion has undoubtedly passed through several stages. It 
DATE^ 1 ' 1111115 * h impossible to assign a definite date to tho stories. 

Some oi the pooms and prose narratives must reach hack to a 
greut antiquity, even to tho Vcdic times. Some of the sayings, legends and 
ballads may belong to pre-Buddhist days. For the greater portion of tlie 
hook, wc may not urgo any greater antiquity than the 3rd contury B.C. 
And much of the prose deeidedly belongs to tho Christian era. In fact, we 
can generally hold, with Mr. Gokuklas De 6 that the prose stories of the 


1. Up. nU, li, p 120. 

2. See specially Baiua, Mathut-Slonc as a etoiy-teller. 

3. Moto than -flinty soenos havo lieon as yol identified ; Boa Barua, and Sinha, Barhut 
Inscription a, pp. 78-99 j also Olrlonl erg, J. A . 0. 8., 18 (1897) pp. 183 ff. E. Hultzoh, J. If. 
A. 8., 1912 pp. 309 J]. 406 ; Rhys Rands, Buddhist India, p. 200 j Voueher, 2'/ie Beginnings 
of Buddhist Art, pp. 6] //. 

4. But Golruldae Do, uflei a minute examination of the Barhut Jaiaka label, comes to 
the conclusion that ‘the Jatakas ol Barhut havo to he taken in thoir ordinary sense meaning 
stones or fables told by tho Master in illustration of his Doetrino and not in tho special sonso 
in which the Buddhists used them in Inter times implying birth stories of the Bodhuatta before 
ho became tho Buddha.’ Cal. JRev. Aug. 1920, pp. 2(57-04: ‘Barhut Jitnkas in a NewLigJil! 

0. But, hid. Lit., IT, t>. 121. 

0. Calcutta Review, July, 1030, p. 83 s He has shown the growth of the Jaiaka literature 
through those stages: Pre-Buddhistio limes— AMiBnas as popular folklores and ballads in 
Prakrit; Time of Buddha and tho 1st Counoil— Jatukas os popular folklore and ballads illustrat¬ 
ing the doctrine oi Kaima, incorporated in Agamtt IHfaka; Second Council —Sultan ta J&taka 
and Jaiaka* as moral stories incorporated with Iho Dhamma Vinaya ; Third Connoil— J&taka 
collection as a separate book of verses included, in the Khudduka Nik&ya : spooial JStakm os 
Caiiya Pifaka ; Pirst Century A.D.— Bodhisatta vs. Dovadatta stories from J&takas and J&- 
takm as moral versos found in the Milinda ; Fifth Century A.D.— JStaka verses found in the 
Dhammapada Atihakatla ; End of 6th Century A.D.*— J&takas of the J&taka Book exclusively 
as birth stories of the Bodhisatia in J&tala-Althakatha." Ibid, p. 84. 
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Jdtaka-Atlhalcatha compiled about the latter part of the 5feh century A.D., 
and looked upon as expansions or vitthdras of Jdtaka verses, many of which 
as old as the time of the Buddha, some oven still older, are really a com¬ 
pendium of facts with dates ranging from the time of their origin up to that 
of their final redaction, *.e., from pre-Buddhisfcic times down to the 5th 
century A.D., while we maintain that except in very rare eases, the claim to 
pr e-NiMya antiquity of the verses constituting the real Jdtnkas must he 
generally accepted. 

Thus, while recognising the uncertainty about the age of the Jdtafam — 
our source of enquiry 1 —we axo unable to act up to the injniie- 
= H«o. tioa i ai( j down by Dr. Winternibz that ‘not. only every largo 
' jU section and every single narrative bub often also every singlo 

gdthd will have to be tested independently as regards its ago.” While going 
minutely through the stories we have felt that they are more or loss faithful 
in depicting the picture of ancient Indian society: this picture again scorns 
to he a homogeneous one. Throughout, it seems, the story-teller, whoever 
he mi gh t he, has fixed his eyes on the period hofore the Buddha. Old versos 
may have been mixed up with new, and the prose considerably enlarged, 
the details of the contents may not all be assigned to an older period, hut as 
Mr. B. 0. Sen 2 has rightly observed, ‘‘the spirit of the okl narrative was not 
sacrificed to novelty, and the literary embellishments, if introduced, did not 
apparently tend to produce an ill-assorted combination of things, belonging 
to different ages as found in many other works.” 

We have set ourselves to the arduous task of presouting, as far as possible, 
a clear and comprehensive portrait of ancient Indian Society its reflected, in 
the Jdtaka stories. We have slowly but carefully gone through the whole 
of this huge collection, noted down each and every singlo fact contained in it 
and, in the end, tried to arrange the facts thus collected in a systematic narra¬ 
tive form. During this process, moreover, each and every fact 1ms been 
minutely examined in the light of literary and other evidence of. the surround¬ 
ing period-?—We have already admitted that all the stories in this ■ collection 
are handled by a compiler or compilers of about the 5th century A.D. And 
we have also shown that the major portion of the material thus handled 
had come down through several centuries. But we again lay the utmost 
emphasis on this fact, that the compiler (or compilers) had focussed his (or 
their) attention on the days before the birth of the Buddha. Ab we .in those 
days, while narrating stories to our children, fix ottr eyes on the period of 
which we may be speaking, taking caTe that modern things and individuals 
do not find their way in our narrations, so must have the Jdtaka compiler 
taken care to Bee that the stories he handled, were not out of tune with the 
pre-Buddhistio conditions of society as he himself had come to know through 
tradition and literature. Thus it was that a fair degree of homogeneity was 
accomplished fox this collection of stories. This homogeneity will readily 

1. Op. «■<., n, p. 322. This is the task which some future Hopkins may , woti take up. 

% Studies in Jatakas, p, 180. 
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be discerned from the presentation given in the following pages. It will be 
seen that the political, administrative, social, oconomic and even geographical 
conditions, as herein presented, quite harmoniously fit m the pro-Buddhistio 
period, as our knowledge of post-Vedie and post-Buddhist periods Bhowa. 
'What we mean to say is, that the stories on the whole give us a harmonious 
and a homogeneous picture of the pre-Buddhistic period. You may question 
the existence of a particular article, or thing, or place or individual, or raise 
doubts about a particular form of administrative, social, economic or religious 
institution. These doubts may or may not prove to ho true. At least to us 
they would seem difficult, it not impossible, to be satisfied finally. It is not 
our task, even if it were possible, to test independently each single piece of 
prose-story and every single gatha as regards its age. We only say this, that 
the stories are decidedly of different periods—from the Vedie period down 
to the 5th century A. D., that the gathas <lo claim a greater antiquity than the 
prose—’lor which reason wc have throughout this work given the number of the 
gathas whenever any references are taken from thorn— 1 but that the stories 
as a whole arc homogeneous in their presentation of things of the pre-Bitdd- 
histie age. 

This is all that we can say about the chronological aspect of the Jatahas, 
in the present state of our knowlodge. And li therefore we are still inclined 
to hold with old scholars like Buhler, 2 Jfick, 3 Rhys Davids 4 and Mi’s. Rhys 
Davids 5 that the conditions of civilisation ub reflected in the Jatahas date 
baok in pro-Buddhist days, we may bo excused by over-critical scholars. 

The importance ot the Jatahas can hardly be under-estimated. They 
are simple stories, no doubt. The general tendenoy among 
THJ5I.R l&i- scholars was, and perhaps still is, sceptical about the useful- 

POHTANCfE. ness 0 f auch stories as a source of history. Soonor this 

scepticism goes away, better will he the understanding of 
history. All Jolk-tales, originating as they do among the vast folk, must 
reflect their life. Prof. Lacote, who devoted many years of his life in the 
study of Indian tales, opines that the Indian tales are for its history, 
religious, literary and social, of an importance of which no comparison with 
other literatures could possibly give an adequate idea. 6v ^lTho Jatahas are of 


X. Mr. Gokuldas Bo’s tlireo nrliolos on Anoiont Indian Oultnre and civilization are based 
entirely on the Jatalca gatMs. The prono-portions have not been utilised. Stall, it will be 
seen that his presentation, as far as it goes, does not materially diilor from that oi ours which 
is based on both the gathas and the proso portions Cf. Do, Jaiaka Gleanings bearing on an, 
dent Indian Culture and civilization: Sociology, Calcutta Review, Sept. 1931, pp. 361-74; 
Oet. 1931, pp. 108-122 ; Polity, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta, XXV, 1934. 

2. The Oiigin of the Indian, BrOlma, Alphabet, 2nd od, pp. 10 ff, 

3. Social Organisation ; profooo, ix-x, 

4. Buddhist India, p. 202. 

6. J. B, A. 8 ., 1001, pp. 859 ff, 

6. Mssai su> Gun&dhya Bt la BfhaikathU translated in Q. J, M, S, IV, pp. 04-88 "How¬ 
ever fanciful it may be, it introduces us into a mixed world of prinoos, priests, merchants and 
artisans who feel, aot and speak as men ol their time, of their faith and caste. •• In a country 
so miserably poor in historical dooumonts, tales are more than pleasing Iitaraay composi¬ 
tions. They are a mirror where the historian is allowed to contemplate, without being 
too deformed, a pretty exact image of the life of the people and the vicissitudes of the religion* 
and social state." 
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inestimable value, not only as regards literature and art, but abo from 
the point of view of the history of civilization'. Through all these centuries 
the Jatakas have enriched, directly or indirectly, the literature of many 
other peoples and have therefore been of immense importance in universal 
literature. 1 2 Similarly Indian and non-Indian art was aslo enriched by the 
Jatakas. “They belong to the oldest subjects that were pictorially repre¬ 
sented in India, and to-day they are still favourite themes for sculpture and 
painting in all Buddhist countries.” 3 They are found in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. on the stone walls of Barhut and Sanchl, in the 2nd century 
A.D. on those of Amaravati, and still later in the caves of Ajapta. Fa-hien 
in the 5th century A.D. saw in Abhayagiri in Ceylon five hundred Jatakas 
represented by figures. Eiuen-Tsiang saw many Stupas on which the 
JataJcas were represented. And the temples of Boro-Budur in Java (9th 
century) of Pagan in Burma (13th century) and of Sukhodaya in Siam 
(14th century) are decorated by beautiful reliefs containing Jutaka illustra¬ 
tions. 4 

Such is the great value of these simple stories. They have penetrated 
deeply into the minds of the people among whom they have been told, liven 
to-day their popularity among Buddhist people is not leBBened. To those 
stories the Sinhalese folk still listen all the night long with imafi’oetod 
delight. 5 6 In Burma too the Jatakas are, and have been for conlurics, the 
delight of both learned and unlearned, of monks and laymen aliko. 0 So also 
in Tibet, in China, and in other places where Buddhism has penetrated and 
flourished. 7 

We conclude with these instructive remarks of Prof. Iihys Davids: 

_ ® ie popularity of the Jatakas as amusing Btories may pass away. How can 
it stand against the rival claim of the fairy tales of Science and the entrancing, 
many sided, story of man’s gradual rise and progress ? But though these 
less fabulous and more attractive stories shall increasingly engage the atten¬ 
tion of ourselves and of our children, we may still turn with appreciation to 
the ancient book of the Buddhist Jataka tales as a priceless record of the 
childhood of our race.” 8 


1. Winfcomita, op. oil., II, p. ]60, 

2. Ibid, p. 164, See also RhyB Davids, Buddhist Birth Btories, Intro, pp, l-xlviii 

3. Wmtemitz, op. cit.. If, pp. 155. 

4. Wintemitz, op. oil., loo. cit, 

B. See I. A„ XXXII, (1903) p. 340. 

6, Epigraphies Binmnica, Vol. H, pt. I. 

7. Wintemitz, op. oti., II, pp. ]53-4. 

3. Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro. Ixxxvi-vii, 



SECTION I 

GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 




INTRODUCTION 


A Systematic chronological framework, however essential it may bo for 
a oil apt or on political history, cannot bo oxpooled from Midi a class of 
litoraturo as the Jalulvs. Uowovor wo do got lioie and there in the 
Jatakas, a number of clues, hints, indications or some data which may really 
prove valuable in the rosuseitation of loose facts of political history supplied 
by Tradition. Thus this section will be, based on such indicative (lata, aided 
by external corroboration wherever possible. 

With the help derived from the Vcdic, the. Epic and the Pa uranic tradi¬ 
tions, we have tried to work out a plan by which to arrange Llio loose hut varied 
mass of traditional historical facts embodied in the Jdlakas, in some sort of 
chronological strata. “As Bacon said, Scionco is possible only on generali¬ 
ties. In a quest after tho unknown, it is bettor to have an imported plan than 
no plan at all. Tn Science, a hypothesis lias always, oven wlion falso, the ad¬ 
vantage of suggesting researches and experiments, oven though subsequently 
destroyed by tlioso very researches and experiments. According to tho in¬ 
verse realisation of tho legend of Ugolin, ovory good theory is a ooagulum of 
logical thought and cortain number of known facts.”’ 

In arriving at tlio plan of this work as suggostod above, wo have neces¬ 
sarily placed reliance upon othor literary sources which preserve the names 
of kings and their traditional accounts, and which supply us with somewhat 
systematic and connected ohronological strata based on generally aeoopted 
dates. 2 

On analysis of the contents of tho Jatakas as regards political data, this 
plan would divide itself as follows 



Probable (lute. 

Period in History. 

(1) B. 0. 2000-1400 . 

.. Ancient Period: (a) famous 


• 

kings, some of whom are men¬ 
tioned in tho Vedie Litera- 



turo, montionorl only in the 
Gdthas; (b) Ancient kings, 


„ 1400-1000 . 

who are treated in detail. 

(2) 

B. C. 1200-1000 . 

.. The Kuru Pafieala Kings. 

(3) 

„ 1200- 800 . 

.. Videha and the lesser Kingdom . 

(4) 

„ 800- 600 . 

,. The Mahdjana'pada Period: 


1. A. Banorji Sastri, J. B. 0. B. 8,, XIV, pp. 390-01. 

2. Wo should not, howover, ho unmincUul of the fad, that the dotes of these literary 
sourcos arranged by those eminent scholars, as the colobratod American savant W- B. Whitney 
said years ago, "are only pins sot up to bo bowled down again.” Wintornitz, History of 
Indian Literature, I, p. 26, 
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(a) Rise and Supremacy of Kasi. 
(i b) Ndgct Ascendancy. 

(c) Fall of Kds7. 

(d) Assal-a-Kalinga. 

In accordance with the above skotcli, the present section Is divided inlo 
four Chapters dealing with the kings and traditions assigned to tlioii respec¬ 
tive periods. Wo do not, however, commit ourselves to an admission of the 
historicity or the authenticity of the individual kings or their accounts as 
herein given. We have stated the facts, compared thorn with others and sug¬ 
gested the hints or clues which may provo truo in future. This is tlio only 
thing possible, we believe, in the present atato of our knowledge of Ancient 
India, specially of the period just preceding tho Buddha. 
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0 II A P T E E I 

THE ANCIENT PERIOD 

X. FAMOUS TRADITIONAL ICINGS (2000-1400-B.CI.) 

I T WOULD require a groat amount of courago, now, to dony tho fact 
tliat tlioro was a Ksatriya tradition side by side, and distinct from tho 
Brahman ic ono, aftor tho problem has so fervently and ably boon thrashed 
out by Pargitcr. 1 And it would bo possible, though not quite correct* 
to say that tho Jdtahas preserve a third type of tradition, distinct from 
tho othor two, viz., tho popular tradition —a tradition which was a common 
heritage of tho simple folk, and which was utilised by different sectarian 
hands for their own purposes. It may not bo regarded as quito pure and 
unbiassed, as it is handled by lator BuildliLst propagandists. But its 
ossonco, as hero and there parooived, will bo found to bo clearly a popidar 
ono and honoo interesting and valuable. 

Tho Par anas, ovor and above giving the regular gcnoalogical lists, name 
some of tho most famous ancient kings under various titles. Thus, some wero 
Gahravartins and others Sarnrdts ; others, again, woro those who hocamo fam¬ 
ous by giving gifti to Bralnnanas, and so on. Tho names of thoao traditionnal 
kings havo been compiled by Pargitor 2 as follows :— 

Mandliatr, Ilarisoandra, Ragara, Bhagiratha, DnsnratUa and Rama of Ayodhya; 
8a&ibindu and Arjuna Kartavlrya among tho Yadavas ; 

Dusyanta, Bharata, Ajamidha, Kuril and fWtauu among tho Panravas ; 
Jalniu and Gadhi of Kanyakubja ; 

Divodasa and Pratardana of K64I j 
Vasu Caidya of Codi and Magadlia ; 

Marutta Avikgita and Triiabindu of the Vaiiiala Kingdom; and U&nara and 
$ivi of the Punjab Auvua. 3 

Further, wo know, tho Pur anas havo preserved traditional accounts of 
thoso and othor kings and tlioy, also, reproduce ‘oulogistic ballads’ as those in 
praise of Mandbiilr, Arjuna Kartavlrya and others, which wero current in 
thoso days. 4 

Now lot us see how many of thoso namos aro to bo found, in the Jatakas , 
and what kinship does tho Jafaka tradition about them hear with the Vcdic 
and tho Puurdnic traditions. Tho discussion about tho relation between tho 
two does not fall within the purviow of this sootion, since it has been tackled 
by a host of ominont scholars, though without dolinito results, and tho question 
of priority, origin, or sources of cliiloront versions remains as vexed and unde¬ 
cided as ovor. 


1. Hop his papers in J. 1908,1910,1913 mul 1014. Tho question 1 h thoroughly 

dealt with in his work Avohiit Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 138-77; Keith’s protestations 
against tho theory in J, U. A. 8,, 1014, pp. 118 ff.; 19AJJ- i 1010, P> 790. 

2. A. I. U. T., pp. 6-7 ; 39-42. 

3. Cf. specially, tho gndaia-rajilsa list givon twice in tho MaMhbarata, VII, 60 j7N-U 
20 //; also l, 1,222-7; A.I.H. T., p. 39, where a notablo inolusion is that ol Ranis 
Jamadagnya who is usually known as a great Bags and not as a king. 

4. A, I. II, T., pp. 16-16; 26. 
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The Nimi JataTca has the following gdthds 
“Dudipo Sugaro Selo Mucalindo Bhagh'aso 
Usmaro Atfhnko ca Assako ca Puthitjjano 
Ele c’cidincs ca ydjdno khalt-iyd Brdhincoid bcihu 
Puthuyannam yajitvdna Petani te nativattisun; ’ 
and the Mahandradakassapa Jataka 2 givos the following : 

“ Yathd ahu Dhatarattlio Vessdmitto ca Ait-halo 

Ydmata (-da) ggi . 

Vslnaro cdpi Sivi ca rdjd 

Parivdrakd sama nabrahrn-a ndnam 

Ete c'anne ca rdjano ye Sakkavisayam gatd.” 

Resembling in some respects, 3 but differing in others 4 from, the 
Paurdnic slolcas , these gdthds stand as distinct forms of composition embodying 
a distinct tradition. The kings mentioned in the above gdthds are distinctly 
spoken of as belonging to bygone days ( pordnakardjdno ), and cited as illustra¬ 
tions from past history (uddharanavasena). Though the names are jumbled 
up together without any regard paid to a dynastic, genealogical or even a 
chronological order, 5 most of these arc included in Pargitor s list given 
above and can be arranged in some order in the light of Paurdnic chronology 
as established by the same scholar. 

DUDlPA or Dujipa can be no other than the Paurdnic Dillpa. But 
the Pur anas know of at least three Dilipas, viz., 

(a) the father of Bhagxratha , (b) the father of Raghu and (c) tlio father 
of Pratlpa of the Paurava line. 6 The most famous amongst these is, how¬ 
ever, decidedly the ‘Second Dilfpa’ who is styled ‘ Iihatvdnga’ and who played 
a very important part in bringing Ayodhya into prominence, 7 and whoso eu¬ 
logy has been sung by the great poet Kalidasa in his Raghuvani$a. a Wo 
should not therefore hesitate in identifying our Dujipa with Dilipa IT, the 
Ailavila Khatvdnga of the Purdnas. It is interesting to hear him praised 
in another place also, in a gdthd which runs as follows 

‘ ‘Mahdnubhdvo vassasahassajivi 

Yo pahbaji dassaneyyo iddro 


1. J. VI, p.99-Gg. 420421. 

2. J. VI, p. 251-Cl. 1122. It seems to us that the third line of the verse should be shifted 
up to the second to fill up the gap which seems to have been wrongly put in the printed text of 
lous boil. 

3. For instance, in the general naming of the Icings and the neumonic phrase ‘J2te c’aiWle’— 
these and others. Cf. MBH., I, 1,222. 

4. For instance, in the use of 'Samanabriihtnan&' and ‘the Pate and Sakha worlds,’ which 
have a Buddhistic tinge. 

5. So also in the Puranas : See A. I.H. T., p. 42. 

6. See Fargiter’s Table of Royal ge'neaologies in A, I. II. T., pp.-' 144-149. 

7. Ibid., pp. 39, 275. 

8. Baghuvamia, I-U. 
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hilvd apariyantamiham Sasenam' 
rdjd Dajlpo pijagdim Say gain.’' 2 

SAGARA is tlio famous Pauranic king Sagara, included in Targiter’s 
list given above. Ilia eulogy as sung by a gdlhd of the Bhnridatta Jdtako? 
runs as follows :— 

“Yo Sagamntam Sdgaro vijilvd 

yupam subham sonnamayum uldrath, 

ussesi Vcssdnammddadd.no , 

Subhoga dcoaMiataro cthosi .” 

In a single gdlhd, the unknown popular bard lias so eminently summarized 
tho whole career of that mighty king as wo road in the Purdnas —his torriblo 
inroads against tho llaihayaa and other foreign tribes, his zoal for Brahmanic 
ceremonies and his horse sacrifion. 4 He was an ancestor of Dillpa II—Dudipa—■ 
as tho Puratias assort, and should tkoroforo bo placecd accordingly in our 
list. 


SELA. No name corresponding exactly to this is to bo found in tho Purd- 
>ws, as far as wo can gather. But tho Mahdbharaia in one place, 5 mentions 
indeed an ancient king by namo Sailiilaya, who is said to have attainod, by his 
penance, to tho region of India. He should, for aught wo know, be identi¬ 
fied with out' Sola which is a Pali rondoring of tho Sanshrla Saila. In the 
above-mentionod passage of tho Mahdbhdnita, Sailalaya is stated to be tho 
grandfather of ono Bhagadatta who is olsewhero known to have boon tho 
king of Pragjyotifja (N. E. Bengal) aud to have taken part in tho Great 
Bharata battle. 6 If this relation is to bo croditod at all, wo shall have to 
bring down Sola much lower and noaror to tho Bharata battlo. But this 
does not appear to be probable, looking to tho pious mnombranco of an 
ancient king. 

A suror identification perhaps comos from anothor but loss known direc¬ 
tion. Tho Jaina Ndyddhamtnakahd,' 7 curiously enough, mentions a Selaa 

1. Of. lor this phraso, tho following iloka froj» tho liaglmvamia 
1 , 19 : 

“Sons parkcahadastasi/n dvmjanusvdrfhasitdhnnmh. 

SfialrepiofetinfftiW buddhinmurei dhtmuei cdtata.” 

2. J., VI, p. 203-G.' 875. 

3. .1., VI, p. 203-U. 370 ; Of UUnradlnjityuna S&tia, XVU1, 34, Tho Jlilaka gdthd also, iu 
tho PmrUnic fashion, oonnouts his namo, tfagara with tho ooem-s/tgara. Of Hmwtfiia, XIV, 
29 j Vigny Purdy a (Wilson’s translation), p. 370. But oontrast Ibid., p. 374. 

4. Pargitor, J. B. A. 8. 1010, pp. 9. 10 ; 1914, pp. 280-1; 1910, pp. 353 fji also A, 1. H, T. 
pp. 270-2. Sogora is an ideal standard of comparison in tho opigraiihioal rooords wherein ths 
stook-phraso ‘BahubhirvueudhQ, bhvlda rdjnbhmagarddibhib' quite frequently oooutb. Seo for 
instanoo Float, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 96. 

5. XV. 20,10 $ Sorenson's Index to the Mahdbhdrata, p. 182. 

6. A. I. II. T., p. 291 . 

7. Chapter V; Soo I. A., XIX, p. 08. 
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(or Sailaka) who was a rajarsi- sage-king. 1 We cannot, however, locate him 

definitely in our list. 

MU0AL1NDA or MUJALINDA. In another place in a gdlhd 2 ho is 
praised as a great saorificer and as one who reached the divine Heaven. 

“Muhdsanctm devani anomavamw it 
Yo sappind asakkhi jeium Aggim 
So yanfiatam torn varato yajilvd 
dibiam gatim Mujalind’ ajjhaganchi.” 

The name itself is indeed curious and at first sight soems to ho irreconcil¬ 
able. Mucukunda, the third son of the great Mandhatj Yauvanasva, is a 
famous king in the Pur anas, about whom fables had sprung up in course o( 
time. 3 It appears that we should equate Mucaliuda with this Mucukunda. 
In doing this we are not quite without a base. There is nothing strange in the 
corruption or correction of the word Mucukunda into Mucalinda or vice versa. 
As a matter of fact, we find that if Mucukunda is the name ol a lake," 1 Muca¬ 
linda Is so in our Jdtakas. z This similarity forces us, at least to suggest tile 
proposed identification. 

BHAGlRASA is obviously the great king Bhagiratha of the Paurdnic 
fame, included in Pargitor’s list given above. He is also mentioned in tlm 
Vedic literature. 6 Our Jdtakas have nothing more to say about him. 
According to the Paurdnic genealogy, he comes four steps below Sagara. 7 

UStNARA is mentioned in both the gdthas quotod above. Ho must 
be identified with bis namesake mentioned in the Puranas and included in 
Pargiter’s list given above. A logendary story about him is given in tlm 
Mahdkanha Jdtaka. B Sakka assumes the form of a hunter and, with Matali 
made into a terrible hound, comes to Usinara’s kingdom to punish tlm 
irreligious and restore religion. At the end ho rovoals his character, declares 
tho Law and strengthens the waning power of religion. 9 The Epic logond 

1. Had ‘Sela’ anything to do with the Sailana school of toaohora mentioned in the Vedic 
literature ? See, Veel. ind., I p. 2SS ; II, p. 304. The fact of the differentia as to one being a 
king and the other a Brahmana teacher should not alone frighten us much, iw wo have glaring 
examples of kings liko Vi^vSmitra and others having turned Brithmanas. Kvcm tho phrase 
*’ Khattiya Br&hmana bahu’ in our gutha, itself seems to suggest that some of thorn wore .Until • 
manas . Of., also Jaina epithet ‘rajarsi'. Sola occurs as the nemo of a great iiruhmaiia in tlm 
Sela-Snttanta of the Majjh ima Nikdi/a, II, G, 2. 

2. J., VI, p. 202-G. 874. 

3. A.J.H.T., pp. 41,176, 262. 

4. De, Geographical Dictionary, p. 132; Mucalinda iu, according to tho same authority, 
a name of a tank. Ibid. It occurs also as the namo of a tree. 

5. J., VI, pp. 510, 534-G. 2005 ; 585. Perhaps ‘limin' and 'Kunda' moan a similar thing. 
T cannot decide it from Apte’s Dictionary. If they prove really to be so, wo shall have a stronger 
proof for our identification. Muoalinda, in Pali Literature, ooours also os a name of a moun¬ 
tain, a Kaga and a tree. See Item, Manual of Buddhism, p. 21, note 6. 

8. Jaiminiya Upanisad Brdlmana, IV. 0, 1, 2 ; Bhajeratha of the Ramla, X. 60, 2- 
Vedic Index, II, pp, 93. 94. * 

• * 7 ' 4', P' l 47 Bhagiratha is an ideal king in the epigraphloal records. Seo, for 

instance, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 74. ‘or ’ 

8. .T„ IV, pp. 181-6. 

9. Are we to read here a faint recollection of some religious upheaval l 
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about liim ia dillomit. There ho ia depleted as rescuing ,iud feeding the 
vulture’ anil giving away ilia flesh for the pegion. 2 

ATTHAKA. A natural Sanslcritizod equivalent for this would he 
Astaka. And one As taka is known to have been a famous Icing, both in the 
Vedic Literature 3 and the Puranas,* and is stated to he one of the sons of 
Visvlimilra. His connection with Vijvnmitra is attested also by the Jdtakas, 
iu that ho is associated with him in both the traditional gdthas reproduced 
above. According to tlio Pttrdnus, ho succeeded Yisvamjtra in the throne of 
Kanyakubja. 5 

Attliaka is also mentioned in the prose, and in the several gathas of the 
Santbhanga Jtilaka 6 as being contemporary with Rliiinaratlm and Kalinga, nil 
the throe being stated, iu the prose portion of the story, to bo subordinates to 
King Drnirjaki. 17 Wore these two then really one and the same? We do not 
think they wore. As a matter of fact it seems to us, looking to the circum¬ 
stances, that Attliaka of the Sambhan ga Jdtahu must bo a miutako for 
Assakn. 

AMS AKA Booms at. first sight to bo a generic name. Indeed the J dtitkan 
thcmsolves speak of several Assakas 8 who must however bo placed much later 
in time. But if the present gdthd really moans him to bo an ancient king like 
the otliors thoro mentioned, ho should rather be identified with Asmalcn of the 
Puranas, the son of Kalmasapada Saudasa, who ia said to have been a 
‘rdjarsi’. 9 

PUTHUJJANO is very probably the samo as the Fauranic Prithu 
Vainya'' 0 and Prilhi of the Rgvcda and later Vedic Litoraturc. 11 The Jdtakas 
have nothing moro to say about him. Both Pargitor' 2 and tlio authors of 
the Vedic Index ' 3 regard him as a mythical porsonago,' 4 but without any 
tangiblo grounds. lie cannot, liowovor, he arranged in any definite placo in 
our list. 

1. Cf. Son, op. cit., p, 20—“Tlio story ot ’Uilnam’H feeding of a vulture and that of Sivi’s 
proHonting his two oyos to a Brahmin Room to have boon amalgamated togotlior to form the basis 
of tho well-known Paurilnio logond about Sivi AuSuinra.” 

2. M.B.U. Ill, 130-131; Law, Anrient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, l, pp. 157-8. 

3. Ait. Bralm., VII, 17; Suilkhayaiia Sraula Sutra, XV, 20; Ted. hid. I, p. 45. 

4. Pargitor, A. J. II. T., pp. 142-3, 200-7. 

5. Ibid., hiH oontompomrioty with Sivi, T’ratnrdana of Koffl and Vasumanas of Ayodhya 
is mnintaiuod by Prndhan, Ohmioloyy of Ancient India, pp. 23-5, but disputed by Pargitor, 
A. I. U. T„ pp. 142-3. 

0. J., V. pp. 135, 137-G. 60, 144-G. 85, 

7. Ibid. 

8. J., II, pp. 166,167—GO. 112,113 j 158 ; 111, pp. 3, 8. 

9. MBH. 1,179,47 {Almako numamjuml.i.) Soo Pargitor, op. oil., pp. 91 -2,131-2, 

148-150. etc., Ho may bo howovor only an oponymous boro. 

10. Inoludod in the Sodaiarfijika group: A. I. H, T., pp. 39-41. 

11. Vedic Index, II, pp, 10-17. , 

12. A. I. H. T., p. 40 and noto whom Paw S»io xoforonoos aio given, 

13. H. pp. 10-17. 

14. Sao Buddhaghosa’a fanciful explanation of tho word 'PMujjaiio' in tho Swna&yalavi- 
(P. T. S.), p. 09 s but Cf. Ilarsacarita, oh. Ill; Mam, VIJ, 42; XI, 06;7. King Vena 

is monlionod as o groat oonquoror in the KhAravoia Inscription, J, B, O, It. 8,, XIII, pp. 224-6- 
Uf. also Ploot, Uvpta Insoriptions, pp. 20-21, 
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DHATARATTHA is also a puzzling personage. Of course tho narno 
represents Dhrtarastra. But identity of names docs not necessarily imply 
idoutity of persons. Wo know that Dhrtariistra, the son of Vicitravirya and 
father of the Kauravas, is a well-known figuro in the Great Epic, as also in 
the Pur anas. 1 Again Vedic Literature knows of two Dkrtarastras, sons of 
Vicitravlrya, both of whom however are taken to be identical with each other 
but different from the Epic and Pauranic one, by the authors of the Vedic 
Index. 2 Hopkins, on the other hand, seems to go to the length of saying that 
the Epic and Pauranic Dhrtarastra is not a reality of the period, but only an 
irresponsible borrowing of the older Brahmanic king. 3 If the last view bo 
taken as correct our Dhatarattha must be identified with that of the 
SrdJimanas. The question however is difficult to be decided finally. 

VESSAMITTA is of course noue other than the famous Virivfimifcm. IIo 
is a great celebrity both in the Vedic and the Pauranic literature. The Jatahi 
tradition, as read from the gatlia, may be taken to lend support to the Epic one 
in representing him as first a king, and thou a Brahmana. 4 It is true that, 
“there is no trace of his kingship in the Rgvcda, s but that lie is, thoro, only 
a rsi to whom the third mandala is attributed by tradition 6 and is, in later 
Vedic literature, a mythical sago usually mentioned in connection with Jama¬ 
dagni.” 7 But this in no way enables us to dismiss it as a ‘more legend’ as the 
Vedic Index, 6 tries to do. The unanimous Indian tradition knows him as 
first a king of Kanyakubja under the name of Vi'&vamitra and tlion a groat 
sage. 9 The Pauranic genealogy places him a fow degrees below Sivi 
Aufflnara.' 0 


YAMATAGGI or YAMADAGGI is evidently an equivalent of 
Jamadagni who is so welllcnown to the Epic and Pauranic tradition. Accord¬ 
ing to this, he was the son of the Bhargava Jamadagni by Renuka, the 
princess of Ayodhya. 11 His grandmother Satyavati, also, was a K§alriydni, 
being the daughter of Gadhi, King of Kanyakubja, and sister of the groat 
Visvamitra. 12 Thus he was more of a Kisatiiya than of a Brahmana. 13 He 
should be placed just one or two degrees below Vessamitta. 


1. A. 1. B. T., pp. 148, 282. 

2. Kathdka Batiihitd, X. 6 ; Batctpatha Brahmana, XIII, 5, 4, 22, where ho is ft king of 

Ka£i. Ved. hid., I. p. 403. * 

3. J. A. 0. 8,„ 13, pp. GS-fl. Rayohaudhury, P. R. A. L, p. 15, note. It may bo men¬ 

tioned in passing that Dhatarattha, in the JiUahas, is also the naitio of a Naea kina. See J 
HI, p. 237; VI p. 162. 103-G. 703 ; 186, 195--G 853; 190; 200-G. 807 ; 219-G. 040 ; C)f., 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 24, 148. J 

4. Note the phrase ‘eie c’o hhe oa rajano Kkatliya Brahmana balin' 

Vedio Index, I. p. 311. 

Ibid., p. 310. 

Vedic Index, p. 311. Of. our giithd, where also Yfunataggi occurs. 

H, p. 312 and note. 


6 . 

0 . 

7. 

8 . 

VYT 9 -i,W Cr ’/.; n {( 203 * °f- Kirukta, IT, 24; PaZccmimta Brahmana, 

also Ait. Brah., VII, 18, 9 ; Mann, VII, 42 —“Bmhrmnyam caiva Gddhijuh ” 

10. Pargiter, op. cit.. pp. 144-6. 

11. Ibid., p, 151. 

12. Ibid. 

„ i8 , even included in the eodaiar&jilea list in one place; Son Pargiter, op. cit., n. 39 

!i S re ™ arXlB on *i ,e l 591 ! 1 *’ P- 40. For his glorions career see, Ibid., pp. 199, 205, etc, Tho 
(Jafnadagzus are mentioned Ip the later Vedic literature; Ved, Ind., I, pp, 276, 284, 
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SI VI must bo identical with the famous Puunlnic king mentioned in Par 
giter’s Hat given above and also included in (lie suduia-iajiht group. 1 Ho is 
also mentioned in the Baudhdyana Sntula Siihti , 2 as a ‘son of Usinara and 
protege of Indra who sacidiced for him on tho Vdrsisfhlya plain and saved him 
from fear of foreign invasion.’ JFtom lutn Hie Sivi people arc said to have 
originated. 3 

His piety and solf-sacrilieo aro related in sovoral galhas of tho Sivi 
Jataka A which relates tho story of his giving away of his eyes to a Brahmans 
who hogged for them. 13 ITo was tho son of U sinara. 6 

Our discussion about tho ‘famous traditional kings’ included in the above 
two ‘gmip-gdlhds’, as we might call them, ends hero. Now leaving these 
‘ gmip-gdthds wo search for the names of other anciont icings in the body of 
the Jatuhis, and wo find several of them, spoken of also in tho galhas, who 
should, if wc accopt tho Pamdyic chronology, be treated as belonging to this 
part of tho Ancient Period. 

MANDIlATR, who is included in Pargiter’s list givon before, is a famous 
Ancient king. The Jatakas, in two planes 7 givo his descent in a genealogical 
table, from Mahdsanmata —a name moaning a groat porsonage chosen by the 
people and lienee, a binula not a proper name—who is said to have flourished 
at tho dawn of history (pathama Kappc). Tho legendary table runs as follows: 

Maliasaminata 
"• f 
■Roja 

Vararoja 

Kalyarta 

Varakalyana 

I 

Ilposatlia 

I 

Mandbata 

Varamandhata 

I 

Cara 

Upaoara 

1. A. I. U. T., p."89! 

2. XXI, 18; Vedio Index, II, p. 880} Tho Amktamart of tho Kg-Veda ascribes one hymn 
(X. 179) to him i Ibid, I, p. 103. 

3. Pargttor, A. I. II. T„ p. 264. They are tho Sivas oi tho Rgveda VII, 18,7, whom tho 
Vedic Index, II, pp. 381-2, identifies with tho Siboi of the Greeks, who dwelt between the Indus 
and tho Akeninos (Asikni) in Alexander’s time, 

4. J„ IV, pp. 401 ff. Of. hie extollation in MSII., Ill, 197. 

6. Tho MahabMrata, 111, 190, 207 oto,, has a diliorent fable: See J. S, E. E, A. 8,, (N. S.) 
IV, p. 120, while in tho MXmayana, II, 14,6, It is king AlaTko, and not Sivi, who gives away his 
oyes to a Brfihmana. 

8. Other Sivi kings aro mentioned t J., V, 

7. J., II, p. 311, ni, p. 454} Of. Hardy, 
of Ewldha, pp, 7, 9. 


pp. 210//; VI, pp. 480 
Mcmval of Evddlwm, 1 ! 


-40 /f, RookhiU, Life 
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Tho table, of course, has no historical value, since none of the names, except 
Mandhata and TJpacara, is known to the Pur anas, or to V cdic Literature. 
The Mandhatu Jatalca 1 glorifies him in all tho mysterious oolours familiar to 
the Jdtalcas, only to bring him to an unhappy end, which was tho result of his 
unsatiate greed ‘the root of all pains’. Leaving aside the mysterious career, 
of his victories in heaven, this much impression wo may keep with advantage, 
that he was remembered as a Galclcavatli, a king who had wide conquests to his 
credit. This is confirmed by the Pauranic ovidence, which makes him the son 
of Yuvana4va and the father of Mucukunda. 1 2 Moreovor, we know that 
eulogistic ballads m praise of him were sung in thoso days and are preserved 
in the Pnranas. 3 Our Jatalca also, not unsurprisingly, shares the crodit of 
preserving a verse of these ballads. The gdthd runs as follows : 

“Ydmtd Gandimumriyd (pariharanli) 
disd bhanti Visccamdna 
Sabbe va ddsd Mandhatu 
(ye) pdnd patftavinissitd.” 4 

The Pauranic parallel is : 

“Ydval mryasya udayo 
yavadastamanam bhavet 
sarvam tad yauvanaivasya 
Mdndhatuh kslmmucyaleP 5 6 

We should place Mandhata above Mucalinda, if our identification of tho 
latter with Mucukunda of the Purdnas he accepted as correct. 

AUXIN A. He is the great Pauranic king Arjuna Kartuvirya, tho 
greatest of the Haihayaa. Ho is regarded as both a calcravartin and a samrdt . B 
Evidently he was a great conqueror. 7 

The Jdtakas mention him in several places. The topic in connection with 
which he is mentioned is, in ono place, 8 the performance of sacrifices and tho 
giving of gifts to the Brahmanas—where he is extollod along with Sagara, 
Bhagxratha, Dilipa and others—and elsowehre 9 that of sinning against holy 
sages and consequent destruction—where on the other hand, he is associated 
with Kalabu, Nalikira and Dapfiaki. 


1. J„ II, pp. 311-313. 

2. Fi?»» P., IV, 2 ; V&yuP., 88, 68 ; Pargiter, A. I. If. T., pp. 30-40. 201-2 “Ho wan 
a very famous king, a Cahramrtm and a Samraf and extended his sway very widely, over Kany- 
akubja and the Paurnvas right up to Gondhara. ” He is also mentioned in tho Veda and tho 
Saiapatha Brakmana ; Vedio Index, 11. pp. 132-3. He is referred to also in many an opigraphiu 
record as an ideal king i See for instance Qupta Inscriptions, pp. 140,140. 

■Has 3 " Parsltar ’ op ' c£t ’ 2Sl The y w6le sung by the historians of those days— Pvranaj- 


4. J., H, p. 311-G. 22. 

5. MBIT., VII, 62; XII, 29 j 
A. I. H. T., p. 40 and note. 

6. Pargiter, op. cit., p, 41. 

7. Ibid., p. 151-3 ; 205 //. 


Vdyu P„ 88, 68 ; 


VisnuP., (Wilson’s tr.) p. 303 and note 


8. J., VI, p. 201-G. 872 ; Of. Hanvathsa, ch. 33,14-10 : Mlill., XII, 41). 

9. J., V, pp. 135: 143-G. 68, 71; 267-G. 94. 
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Sumo of the epithets given to him in the y a than o notice. As in the 

Pxranas ' so iu iho Jalula gdthdv, he is called “Pahuzzitbdlut'’ or thousaml-ai- 
moil. Two of Die gdlhds try to give n nil ional interpretation for this term, viz., 
that lie was so called because lie had the power and strength to wield five- 
hundred bows bogothor ( oikdsilasu cdpn salaih pahea), or a single bow equal to 
them (mahissaso). 1 2 It seems much more conceivable, as Pargitcr says, that 
ho had tho name Sahasrabahu. 3 4 

Anotlior poiut to which attention may bo drawn is the epithet ‘KelcakH- 
rlhipo ’—tho lord of tho Kolcakas—given to him in a gdlhd of the Sam/dcca 
J dialed.* Tho Pawdnic tradition is unanimous in describing him as tho 
rulor of Mahismat! which ho wrested from tho Karkotaka Nagas and made 
his fortress-capital. 5 * This MalusmaU was, undoubtedly, in tho south, which¬ 
ever identification wo may accept. 0 Thus the Jdlakas would have us boliove 
that tho Kolcakas or Kokayas lived in or around Makisniatl. This is an im¬ 
portant point which noocls furlhor orientation. Wo must hold, then, if wo 
accept tho statement of tho Jdialed, gaihd to bo creditable, that Llio Kokayas 
who aro gonorally connected with the Northern people liko the f5ivis, tho 
Madras and others 7 8 migrated, at some period of our history, to tho 
south. 0 


Ono thing moro, in commotion with Ajjuna. The Jdlahts soom to pre¬ 
serve a traditional acoount of the ond of Ajjuna iSahassahahu. Tho causo of 


1. Viiyu 2\, 04, 1 1, IS etc. Mahija P., 43, 14 cto. A. 1. II. T., p. 70. 

3. Of. tho commentary on tho giitha in tho fihuridailtt Jalabi, “Suhassablihliu ti nil inssa 
buhlnatk Baha/wmi puumnnam pana d/tanuggahaeatdnath bahusahewena alcaildhilabbam dhanuno 
Qkaddhcmaih eua emm vullo" —J., VI, p. 202; also .p 273. Sec MBII., XIII, 103.—“hut ho 
had ordinarily only two at homo.” In J., V, p. 267, ho ib btylod i ilikhyo anil in J. VI, p. 201, 
Bhimaseno. This latter is vary iutorosting in that it preserves tho toohnioal oi>ithct from Bhiina, 
tho i’iindava hero, whioh still survives—‘strong liko Bhima. 

3. A. I. H. 3’., p. 7C: “This was a namo, so also Saluwrapad.” Soo Sorenson’s Index, s. v. 
Quito a novol intorprotatlon was recently givon by Mr, Karandikar oC tho Narmado-Valloy- 
rosearoh tamo, iu a looturo ho dolivorocl at tho Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
Collogo, Bombay, iu which ho said that tho 1000 aims wore really 1000 boats givon to him (Ar- 
juna) as a prosont from Datta Atroya. 

4. ,T„ V. p. 267-G 04. 

6 - Pargitor, op. oil., p. 163 150, 202, 2015 oto. 

0. Tho identification o£ Mobismati haN, uptil now, boon a very vexed quostiun. Sevorat 
soholars have attempted to identify it with various pioooB—Mandliata, MaheAwara and others- 
It Booms very likely, as Mr. Muuahi has shown, that there woro sovoral Mfihismatis whioh came 
into existence at different times at illfforont places in more or loss tho same locality, i.c. around 
tho Nannadii, and it appoars wrong to oquato thorn all. A Alahisinati, said to havo boon built 
by Muouimtula, was, as Mr. BCuushL says, diffoi'cnt from that of tho Kurkofaka Nagas and of 
Arjrma Ktltiavlrya. This iattor was destroyed by Rama tiaraadugnya in iiis wrath. In tho 
opinion of tho above writer, Mahiijmatl of Arjima was somowhoro iwar modem liroauh. I.A. 
LX pp. 217-221; Mr. Karandikar howovov in a paper roportod to have boon road at the 7th 
Oriental Conference hold at Baroda, looales tho oily on a small island called Mandhala in the 
Narmada river. For some of tho attempts at the idontiiioation see Pargitor, J, B. A. S., 
1910, pp. 444-7, 867-9. 

7. Vedio Index, I, pp. 186-0 5 A. 1 , 11. T., pp. 264, 276 s Rayehaudhwy, P. E, A. I. 
pp. 41-2; also J., VI, p. 280-Q. 1228 whoro tho Kokakos are mentioned togother with the 
Pafioalas, Surasenas and the Maddas. 

8 . Rayohaudhury, P. B. A. L, p , 42. 
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his destruction, they say, was that he sinned against, ( aparajjilva,: dsajja) 
nay, killed outright ( hethayitvd ),' a holy sage Ahgirasa, also named 
Gotama, 2 or more correctly, Ahgirasa Gotama, 3 who was so forgiving ( khanti ), 
austere ( tapassi ) and a life-long celibate ( cirabmhnacdri ). 4 It seems illusive 
to try to discover a real personal name of the sago, for both Ahgirasa and 
Gotama are either patronymic or gotra names. 5 And moreover there are 
instancess of sages with personal names who were both Ahgirasas and 
Gotamas. 6 So that it is quite impossible for us to know from this goira- 
medley which Ahgirasa Gotama the Jdlalca-gdthd-corapilev meant. 7 

Be that as it may, our main purpose was to see whother thore was any 
sameness in the Jalaka and Pauranic traditions as regards Arjuna Kartavlrya’s 
end. The Pauranic tradition, as wo know, says that he was killed by Rama 
Jamadagnya. 8 The cause given is, sometimes, 3 that Arjuna or his sons 
raided Jatnadagni’s hermitage, ill-treated him and carried oh his calf, but 
more often the authorities state as the cause the curso of a holy sago named 
Apava Vasistha whose charming hermitage near the Himalayas Arjuna burnt 
and destroyed. 10 Audit is precisely here that wo have to look lor the much 
sought for agreement between the two traditions. It seems ncodloss now to go 
further into dotails. ’ ’ Suffice it to note that the JdtaJcm ^proservo a faint 
remembrance of Arjuna’s conflict with the Brahmai.ias, be thcy'SBliargavas or 
others, and his consequent death at the hands of the terrible Para&hvama—our 
Yamadaggi named in the ‘group-galhds’ cited above. 12 The curso ctonot bo 
taken in any other light than as a priestly or a moralist’s foat of imagination 
so familiar to Indian mind. 


2. LATER KINGS AND TRADITIONS ABOUT THEM (1400-1200 B.C.) 


In the preceding part of this chapter on the Ancient Period, we spoko 
something about those traditional ancient kings who are mentioned in the 
gdthas alone, but, with two or three exceptions, aro not treatod separately 
in the prose portions of the Jdtakas. This fact makes us believe in tlioir 
higher antiquity, for by the time these verses were composed, say about the 

1 . “Hefhayitva ” means, according to the Commontator, pieroing by a poisoned arrow. 
He gives a story. The king once went on a hunting, and stopped at a secluded place in search 
of a deer. Not very far, the sage was plucking up fruits from a treo for eating. Sooing him t he 
deer did not venture to come near. The king was angry with tho sage and shot at him a poi¬ 
soned arrow whioh pierced tho poor sago outright and follod him from tbo troo.” J., V. p. J45. 

2. J-, V, p. 136 . Ibid., p. 207-G. 04. 1 

3. Ibid., pp., 143-4-G. 71. 

4. Ibid. 


That there were definite families which wore both Angicasa and Gotama, in clear from 
the Vedic and tho -Pauranic evidence, See for instance, Vedic Index, II, p. 236 : 1‘argitor, on. 
at., pp. 167-161, 218 otc. * ’ b ’ 1 

t r, o 0 '.r insi ? noe Rahugaim tho purohila of Mothavo Vidogha, mentioned in tho Uaveda, 
l' ll’f 5? * ata I™thMhmana I, 4, 1, It) et ao a . Ved. lnd., 1. p. 236 ; Targiior, oil. 

I p seefpSgS^. c£ b0th nn A " 8fr,u,ft ftnd “ Gotau, “ : Ved - lmL 

7. Cf. for this Go/ra-confusion in the Pur ducts t Pared tor, op, oil. T>* 190. 

8. Pargifcor, A. L IL. T., p. 267, * 1 

9. Ibid p, 153; Of. Harsucurita, Oh, 111. 

10. MaUsyaP., 43, 41-3} Uarivamla.JU; MBS. XII, 49 ; Pargitor op. oil., pp. J63, 2(»«. 

«io: 0/ * s * i ” Al ""“ v “' rtu * “ 
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6th or 5th contury B, 0. or oven before, thoso mighty kings of yore had 
ovidontly boon reduced to mere names. Nothing definite about thorn could 
then bo romemborod oxcopt of course somo exaggerated tales. 

Now wo take up those kings and princes who aro both mentioned in the 
gdthds and broatod in details in the piose portions and who in point of time 
come lator. 


KAMA DASABATJII. 

Tho first among thoso to bo notioed is Rama. His story is told in the 
Dasaratha Jdlaka. 1 It agrees as far as it goes substantially with that given 
in tho Rdmaytvna. But it also differs from the latter in some vital points. 

It is not possible, nor is it necessary for our purpose, io go into minute 
details about tho two versions. But some of tho more prominent points of 
difference may horo bo noticed ^ 

(a) According to our Jatalca, Dasaratha was a king of Bonarcs and not of 
Ayodkya. This may bo explained as, porliaps, duo to the gonoral tendency 
of tho JdlnTcas of showing special favour to that city. 

(b) By his oldest queen, whoso name is uot givon, lie had two sons, Hama 
Pancjita and Lakkhaiia- Kuntara and a daughtor named Sitadevl. 

(c) After tho doalli of his oldest quocn, tho long took another wife (name 
nob givon), who boro him a son namod Bharatakumara. 

(d) Tho palaco-intriguo is substantially tho samo, but here tho king, fear- 
mg somo mischief from the queou, asks his sons to go to a neighbouring king¬ 
dom or woodland and live thoro as long ns ho himself is alive (tho period of 12 
years is thon settled by the soothsoyora) and thon return and take charge of the 
kingdom. 

(c) Tlio oxilod princes, Rama and Lakkliana, togotlier with thoir sister 
Sita, go to tho Himalayas, and not hi tho south, though, as wo shall soo in 
another plaoo, a galhd indicates its knowledge of tho epic association of Rama 
with tho Dabdatei forest in tho south. 

(/) Lakkhaya and Sita come back to Nasi boforo the expixy of the full 
term (at the end of 9 yoars), Rama romuiuiug in tho forest to comploto it. 

( g ) At tho oxpiralion of tho full torm Rama returns, marries his sister 
Sita and assumes tho crown. 

Thoso aro somo of tho most divergent points in tho Dasaratha Jdlaka- 
Naturally, tho question arises: why and how this difforonoo ? Does tho 
Jatalca present an oldor form of tho Rama story, aud if so, is it the source of 
tho lldmayanu ? This intrioato problem has boon agitating the minds of 
scholars who have boon in tho field, ovor since tho Jdla/ca was brought to light 
by D’Alwis in I860. 2 Tho discussion resolved into three main theories, viz. 

T. j., iv, pp. m- 30 . 

2 . Koforml to by Webor in Mb avtielo "Hebei dns Mmftyana”, translated by Bev. D. C. 
Boyd, I. A., 1, jpp, 120//. 'LWata/fca was critically edited with an English translation by 
Eounboll in 1871. 
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(a) Tlio Dasaratha Jdialect is an older version and the sourco of the .Rdmd¬ 
yana. 

(b) It is an older version but ml the only source of tlio Rdmdyana , 

(c) It is neither an older version nor a source of tlio Rdmdyana. 

It was natural for those who attempted to solve this problem earlier, viz. 
D’Alwis, 1 Weber, 2 and Burnell, 3 to see in the Jdtaka an older vorsion of the 
Rdmdyana. 


The first view has had no sufficient backing. Weber, 4 who partly hold 
the second view, said that an ancient Buddhist saga of the pious prince Rama 
which glorified him as an ideal of Buddhist oquanimity was, later on, cast into 
a different form by the skilful hand of Valmiki. He was followed by Son, 5 
and Grierson, 6 who uphold the same view with the help of frosh material. 
But this view again has not been able to stand against the sovore attacks from 
Jacobi, 7 Luders 8 Keith, 9 and Utgikar, 10 who hold the opposite view, viz., 
that the Jdktlca prose version of the Rama story presents a later and more 
confused form of the legend than the Rdmdyana.'' As regards the yetthds 
occuring in the J dtaka, Utgikar 12 has subjected them to a searching analysis 
and has shown that none of the four yathas, which have any,narrative appli¬ 
cation out of the total thirteen, seems to be the fore-runner of t&g Rdmdyanic 
slolca. Whether we accept this conclusion or not, the fact that some of tho 
striking similarities, 13 literal or otherwise, still romain unexplained, holds 
good. And after all has been said, our faith in the priority of the JtUaka 
version has not, we must admit, been shaken. On tho whole, wo may stand 
with Prof. Winternitz, who seems to hold a much sounder view 14 , viz., 
that at the time when the Tipitaka came into boing (in tho 4th and tho 3rd 
cent. B.C.) there were ballads dealing with Rama, prohaps a cycle of such 
ballads,, but no Rama Epic as yet whioh was only croatod lafcor on by 
Valmiki who utilised those very ballads. 15 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
0 . 

10 . 


Ibid. “--- 

Ibid., pp. 120//. 

Ibid., pp. 67-8 while reviewing FousbSll’a edition of tho JiUaktw. 
tout., pp. 120 //. 

The Bengal Raw/iyana, pp. 7. ff. 

J. k-A. 3., 1822, pp. 135 JJ; while reviewing Sen’s work. 

Vae Matti&yana, Geschichte und Inhall, Bonn. 1803, pp, 84 ff. 

N. G. G. W„ 1897, 1, pp. 40 ff. 

J. K. A . S., 1015, p. 323. 

Ibid., Centenary Supplement, 1924, pp, 203 JJ 

12. Op. oil., pp. 207 JJ. 

14. Bistory of Indian Literature, I, pp. 509-10. 

oqulliy Iate\Tmno 6 n^mpl mo tUl while tho 

is passed by scholars, tho Jaiaka a Buddhist vAvci/^° ^ *5? lon ^ Rfanayan%c tradition 

criticism, is a much “ound“r souree ehon!d T‘ ^point of historical 

8 . O. Sarkar, Some Aspects of the Marliek BaM Histor^o/lSdZ IflRffp. ^2^”’’ 
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However, leaving a,side tius controversial mailer, let us Lake the Jdtula 
ma tonal as a wholo and see what it has to say about Rama. Resides the 
Damratha Jatalca noticed above, thoro are two oilier allusions to Rama, one 
in a gdlhd of the Jay add isa Jatalca ,' and the other in a gdlhd, of the Vcssan- 
trim Jatalca 1 2 .. .The former says Hint Rama’s mother won salvation for her 
son who was absent in the DnixUkn forest : 

“As Rama's fair-limbed mother won 
Salvation for hei absent son, 

When woods of Raiu.lnka he sought, 

Mo for my child is freedom wrought.” 

The lattei is spoken by MaddI, Vessanilira’s wife:— 

“I am a banislit prince’s wife, 

A prince of glory fame ; 

As STM did for Hama 
Mo 1 for my husband care.” 

Hero the relation bolwocn llama and Sitsi, oven at the time of thoir exile, 
is clearly suggested as being that of husband and wife, nnd not that of brother 
and sister, though the Commentator, it is worthy of note, with a surprisingly 
uniformity, naively holds the lattor viow ovon hero. 3 

Such divergences in the body of tiro Jdialcas themselves, puzzling as they 
are, make it really diIIiou.lt for us to say ‘how much’, as a learnod scholar 
remarked, ‘the uncertain drift of irresponsible tradition has to do with this 
proeoss of distortion.’ 4 


XOMAPAPA 


Lomapiida, the Pauranic King of Align, is mentioned in a Qdthd of the 
Bhuridatta Jdlaku 5 which says of him as follows : 

“ Yassdmbhdoena Subhoga Gawgd 
Pavaltatha dadlmcvMiam samuddam 
sa Loampddo paricariyu-m-aggim 
Ariga mJmmkfchapiimjjhitja'il,clii” 


1. J„ V, p. 29-G. 80. Jt in put in tlio moutli of the Buddha., a last whloh may bo taken 
by some to lower its valuo in this oonnoolion. 

2. J., VI, p. 057-H. 2221. 

3. J., VI, p. 038. 

4. Beo the bitter remarks of Mr. Uliatakrishnn Qhosb, I. II. Q., V, p. 1,08, while reviewing 
the jaln Fadimpnrbna. Whothor that is really distortion wo cannot definitely say. The 
Ddsaratho Jcttahi has its resemblance in many a Far-Eastern version of the story, cf. IAii, 
Bulletin Vecole Fran^aisa d’Exlrime Orient HI,'p, 741; Xlttbor, Ibid., IV, pp. 098//. 

B. J., VT, p. 203-0. 877. 
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By whose power tlie Ganges swelled to the mml-liko ocean, he, Lomapada, 
the Anga, 1 giving offerings to tho fire wont to the world of Sahasraksa i.e., 
Indra. 

Lomapada is a familiar personage in the Epics, 2 and tho Pur anas, 3 all 
of which agree that he was the king of Aiiga. As to his being a contem¬ 
porary with Dasaratlia of Ayodhya, Rdmayana* is quite clear, wliilo tho 
Pur anas, 5 at least suggest it. It is this testimony that lead us to place Loma¬ 
pada side by side with Rama. Tho connection of Lomapada with Rsyasrnga, 
the sage, is not brought out in the Jatahas, though tlioy know the sago quite 
intimately as seen from the Alambusa, 6 and Nalimkd Jdtakas. 7 

CECCA OTA CARA-A PA CARA. 

The Cctiya Jdtaka , 8 after giving the logondary dynastic list, of kings who 
preceded Upacara or Apacara of Cefci (Cedi), 9 goes on to relate his story in 
detail. The prose portion in the beginning speaks of hint in a mythical strain, 
as is naturally to ho expected. The story then has it that Upacara had a 
Brahmana purohila named Kapila, whoso younger brother Komkalumbalra 
was his olass-mato. While a prince, Upacara had mado a promiso to his 
class-mate that he would make him his purohitci when lid would ascend to the 
throne of Ceti. But ho could not keep his promise as lie was rftK able to romovo 
the old pmohila Kapila. Kapila, afterwards, turned out an astibtjc and man¬ 
aged to place his own son in his office. The king however tried fajulfill his 
promise by telling a lie, despite the oft-repeated warnings of tho oKNsscotic 
Kapila, with the result that he had to go to the Avici hell. And so thik-an¬ 
cient gdtha 

“Cursed by a sage, Ceoca, 

Who once, oould tread the air, they say, 

Was lost and swallowed 

By the earth on his appointed day.” 10 

We may dismiss the foregoing story as a fabrication on tho part of tho 
story-teller. But in the above gdtha, old as it seems to be, and in tho prose 
passage that follows, we have to look for something traditionally historical. 

1. Cowell and Rouse, perhaps by following the oommentator, wrongly translate thin as 
‘Aiga, Kclfli’fl lord’: Cambridge edition, J. VI, p. 108. Tho Commentator seems generally 
prone to desoribe KasI as the kingdom to whatever king he may oome across whose identity is 
otherwise not given in the original. 

2. Rtinayana, I, 9-11; MBH., Ill, 110-113. 

3. e.g„ Vi§ nu P., IV, 18. 

4. 1, 11 3. ' 

6 - Of, Wilson, Fw»a P., p. 446 and note. Out of the confusion with regard to tho relation 
of Santa, they wrongly equate Baiaratha and Lomapada. 

0. J., V. pp. 152 //. His epithet 'Kaaeapa' is known— Ibid., pp. 167-C. 118 • 159-G. 129. 

7. . J, V, pp. 193 ff. H. Lilders, N. 0 O.W., 1897, pp 1 //. 1001, pp. 1 //. has analysed the 
Rsyaspiga story as ooourring in these two Jcltakaa and compared it with its different versions in 
India Literature. His conclusion is that the J&talcae proservo a more anoiont form of tho story, 
because in tho Buddhist story, it was the Prinooss, and not tho ooviTtoaans as stated in tho epic, 
that seduced and brought over the sago from tho forest, this being, os Lhdors thinks, tho orignal 
troit of the story. 

8 . J., m, pp. 464-01. 

9. Supra. 

10. J., Ill, p. 460-G. 68 i repeated at J., V. p. 267-G. 98. 
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Tlie identity of this IVrea Upue.u.i with the Paiodnic O.udya Upaiicara 
Vasu has long since boon recognised.’ That LTpacaia julod at Sotthivatlna - 
gara is in full agreement witli ilio Mahabarala , a which names Vasu’s capital 
ns Silktimati or Suktisahvaya. This latter stood on the river of tlio same name 
identified by Pargiter, 1 2 3 with tho model n lien, thus locating itself in the neigh- 
bouihood of Banda. 4 

The JdUtla statement- that Ceeea could tread the air is only in keeping 
with the latter-day misunderstanding of tho title “CJnidi/ojmrirara" which 
means simply, as lightly pointed out by Pargiter, 5 * ‘‘the ovorcoiner of the 
Oaidyas,” and which he obtained after completing tho kingdom of OedI which 
belonged to the Yadavas. 

Further, the Mahdhlidrala , 0 admirably supports our Jdlaka in stating 
that Vasil Upancara sank down into Pitsdlaln by telling alio, meaning thereby 
that ho met an unhappy end. 

Let us turn finally to tho last prose passage in the Jalala, It informs us 
that- the fivo sons of King ITpacara founded five different kingdoms on the 
advice of tho same old Kapiln. 7 This fact is corroborated by tho ovidonco 
furnished hy tho Mahdbhdmta , 8 and the Put ana h 9 which also give the names 
of those five sons not roinombcrod hy t ho Jalula. Thoy were Brhadratha, 
Pratyagralin, KnSaaiiba surnained Manivfdmna, Yadu or Lalittha or Matsya 
and Mavclla. 10 11 12 13 Aooording to the Jdtula, the fivo sons founded respectively 
the fivo oities, viz., Hatthipura in the East, Assapnra in the South, Sihapura 
in tho West, Utlarapancala iu tire North and Daddarapura in tlie North-West. 
We cannot ascertain how much truth tliore is in the account. It is also diffi¬ 
cult to identify corroctly tho places menlionod. Hatthipura may however bo 
takon to represent Hastiuapura traditionally identified with an old town in 
Mawaija tahsil, Meerut. 1 ' Sihapura may represent tho Seng-ho-pu-lo or Sin- 
ghapnra of Yuan Clxwang, situatod at 117 miles to the east of Taxila. ’ 3 Assa- 
pura, again, may possibly be tho same as mentioned in the Majjldma Nihdya ' 3 


1. Rayohaudhury, P. 11 A. L, pp. 91-2; Piadhau, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 
G3 ff; Raw, Ancient Mid-Indian ICmtriya Tribes, I p. 90. Rome aroinolinod to identify him 
with TCa4u Caidya of tho ligveda, VJil, fl, 37 : Rapwn in C. II, I., I, p. 309 note. 

2. I, 83; IIT, 22 ; XIV, 83 ; Of., Be, Geographical Dictionary, p. 190 

3. Mdrhintjeyn Pin ana, p. 359. 

4. Ibid. 

5. A. I. H. T., p. 118. Sea tho Epio and Pa uranic references to this misunderstood idea 
of treading tho air— 'antalikkacaro pure' given in the footnote hy Pargitoi, Ibid. 

0. XII, 338. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 460-1. 

8 . I, 82. 

9. Vignu P., lot inalanco, IV, 19. 

10. Pargiter, A. I. II. T., p. 118 ; Prodhan, op, r.it., pp. 03-4. 

11 . Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 24. 

12. Ibid., A Singhapnra is identified by Jayoswal, History of India, 150-350 A.D.,’ pp. 89 
ff, with Jalandhara. 

13. 1,4,0-10. Hero it is a city In tho country of AAga, 

3 
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and the Mahdbhdmta . 1 Uttarapancala is of course well-known, corrog 
ponding roughly to Bareilly, Budaon, Farrukhabad and the adjoining district; 
of the United Provinces. 2 Daddarapura may be taken to represent a place 
somewhere in the present Dardistan as wo have tried to show elsewhere. 3 If 
these identifications be correct, they would seem to refer to the kingdoms oi 
Kura, Gaudhara, Anga, Pane,ala and Naga kingdom, 4 respectively. Accord¬ 
ing to the Pauranic account, Brhadratha took Magadha, and founded the fam¬ 
ous Brhadratha dynasty, Kusamha had KausambI, Pratyagraha may have 
taken Cedi, and Yadava Karusa wliilc the fifth kingdom was probably 
Matsya. 5 Whatever the difference, due credit must bo paid to the Jdlitka 
for preserving, though in a mythical garb, faint traces of traditional recollec¬ 
tion about Vasu Caidya Uparicara and. the founding of different kingdoms by 
his sons. Its ignorance of real fact may only prove the antiquity of tlio hap¬ 
penings of the remote past. 

After Upacara, the Ceti country seems to have sunk into unimportance, 
since with Brhadratha, the eldest son of Vasil, according to tho Purdnas, 
Magadha takes a prominent place in traditional history. 6 Subsequently 
as will be shown, Ceti underwent a constitutional change when it became a 
republic. 7 


the pandavas. 


The text of the Kunala Jdtaha, B the only Jdtalca which givos us a version 
of the Pandava story, is quite unsatisfactory. It is almost impossible, in many 
places, to distinguish between tho various portions of tho Jutaka. Wo cannot 
ascertain which portions belong to the ‘atilavatthu proper and which to the 
commentary or the ‘paccuppannavatthu ’. Both the ydllid, which names the five 
Paqdavas, and the prose portion which rolates tho story in detail are, in Fous- 
boll’s edition, printed in smaller types, which fact, according to the general 
method followed in that edition, would assign these passages to the common- 
tarial portions. But looking minutely into the context, a distinction might 
possibly be made. Thus the gdtlia which is preceded by the phraso : ‘bJuivati 
capan uttaretha vakyain —‘here too we have a furthor verse—: should bo taken, 
as we believe, to have been a part of the ‘ atUavatthu' proper. Whilo tho proso 
portion which rolates the story in detail should bo relegated to the eommon- 
tarial portion, since it only repeats at length, that is comments upon, that 
which has already been said before. This latter procedure has beon resorted 
to also in respect to other stories of the same typo occurring in tho same .7 dtnka , 


1 . 11, 27, 20. In later periorl it was a soat ot a feudatory dynasty of tlu> VakiUakas : Sen 
Jayaswal, History of India, 150-360 A. D„ pp. 89 //. 

2 . Raychaudlmiy, op. cit., p, 47. 

3. See Infra, under Geographical lexicon. 

4. See iT., Ill, pp. 1G-7, where the Daddava Stages axe mentioned. 

5. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 118. 

G. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 282. 

7; S ee J;. "VI, pp. 480 //; where we hoar of Oelirujuno—tho kings of Cell, evidently 
meaning an oligarchial state. . f t 


8 . J., V.pp. 412//. 
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viz., thoso of Saccatapavl, K.ikali and Kurnngavl. 1 This however docs not 
take away the value, that attaches to tlio novel version of the story before us. 

Lot us then examine the story as it is. The (talkcl says : — 

“Ath Ajji mo NakuLo BlumiM no 
Yiulhitthito Buhudcvo at icijci 
(tc pall pci'hca-tib-aticcu n th l 
Al-dbi khujjuvdiiiuiieiia pupaw It’ / 

The lady, uamod Kapha just abovo tire gdlhd / says the gathd, nor 
content with the live husbands sinned with a hunchbacked man. This inci¬ 
dent is thou further explained in the prose portion, Kanha was tlio posthu¬ 
mous daughter of a king of Xosala who had boon killed in a battle and whoso 
pregnant queen had been earriod away by a certain Brahmadatta of Kasr. 
They arranged a svagam vara or choice nmiraigo for hor in Benares. Just at that 
lime the five sons of King Panda, Ajjuna, Nalculn, Bhimasona, Yudhittliila 
and Saliadova, who had completed their educatioxr at Takltasila and who woro 
now travelling about tlio country, came to Benares. They attondod tho 
timynmmm and Kapha clroso all of them as lroi husbands. Now, sometime 
after she foil in lovo with hor hunchbacked servant. This unoliastonoss, dis¬ 
loyalty and depravity of hors woro exposed by tho eltloal prinoe Ajjuna, 
whereupon Ibo livo brothors in ahoor disgust renounced the world to pass 
their remaining lives in the Himalayas. 

This is, in short, tho lifo-history of tho Paiidavaa acoording to the J at aha. 
It is in singular contrast with tho story as givon in tho Mahdbhdmta, or for tho 
nutter of that, in the whole range of Hindu Literature and tradition. 

As wo said above, this dotuilod story appears to bo a fabrication, or, may 
bo, a corruption of tho original, by tho commentator of tho 5th or the 6th cen¬ 
tury A. D. Tlio principal aim of tho story tollor is horo to show tho feminine 
depravity. It is true. But why and how did ho fall upon this particular in¬ 
stance—this Kapha, who is one of the most maguificont characters iu tho 
whole of tho Epic and later litoraturo—is utterly inexplicable. 4 That she 
was marriod to tho fivo Pa'pdavas may bo taken to be a fait accompli, in as 
much as it is iu perfect agreement with tho Epic and Tradition. But there 
is, at least as far as wo can aoo, not an inkling, or ovon a con coaled suggestion 
of hor mrchastity in tho whole range of Hindu Tradition. Had she roally 
boon so, as the Jdtaha depicts hor, tho fact would, anyhow, have leaked out, 
try however the Epic writors might to conooal it. Tho libel is really malicious, 
may bo an outcome of blissful ignorance of facts. 

IT J, V, pp. 427-30. 

2. Ibid., 1). 42'1-U, 288. 

3. Tho Jalulm knows and uses this original and roalmutto of the lady—ivanhS-Kr?n*— 
but dnoa not know hor by tho famous epithet Drmipadi, daughetr of King Drupada or 
Pafioali, tho woman of Paflo&la. Krantt is the real name in tho ISpio also. 

4. Tho reason, to our imagination, seems to have been this. The J&tctfoi compiler in .the 
4th or 5Lh oontury A.D. in his enthusiasm, misguided though, to hurl down his wrath agamst 
womankind, caught hold of Kapha, thinking that a woman who had marriod fivo husbands 
could never in the world ba chaste or Loyal. He had evidently no genuine reoolleotion of foots 
and was influenood by later day explanations and Buddhist morality. And ho created the 
hunohbaokpd servant. 
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Two other glaring desorepaneies are: [a) tho education of tho five Paii).- 
davaa at Takkasila and ( h) the Kasi-Kosala incident and the consequent 
double parentage ( dvepetihd) of Kapha. Both of those can be accounted lor 
as due to the general tendency of the Jatakcus to bring in, wherever they like, 
Takkasila and Benares—traits which were common for the Mahajcmapada 
Period that preceded the Buddha and which produced these stories. 

Tho fact that the gdthd makes Ajjuna the eldest brother may havo sonio 
significance . 1 It may not have been a fact. But the early heroic bal'd, most 
probably, considered Ajjuna as a tjqje of hero and had, therefore, given him 
the first place ho deserved. The same idea was perhaps taken up in tho 
gdthd. 

The most valuable support that the Jfitalca gives to the Epic account is 
in stating that Kanha married the five Pandavas. It was a fact, though the 
Jdlaka may try in its own way to justify it as does tho Epic itself . 2 It seems 
futile and sentimental weakness now to try to deny or justify and explain the 
simple fact of an ancient family custom of polyandry. That the Pfmdavas 
belonged to a different family, or rather a tribe, at a level of culture lower 
than that of the Kurus or the Pancalas is a fact difficult to deny . 3 It would 
be much wiser in tho interests of Truth to faco aud recognise the fact. 

Finally, the Jdtalia does not make any reference to tho Great War or to tho 
connection of the Pandavas with Vasudeva Krspa or to the death ol' Jurii- 
sandha . 4 


vasudeva kanha and kamsa. 

There is nothing in tho Jatakas themselves, it is true, that can support 
us in our attempt to speak of Kapha and Kamsa just after the Papdavas. Our 
attempt is due therefore to an inclination to accept tho Paurdnic traditional 
genealogy as worked out by Pargiter 5 to be plausible, if not absolutely cor¬ 
rect. 


1. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. Of! note. 

2. Cf. Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, X. pp. 337-8 and nolo. 

3. Soe Hopkins, J. A. 0. A\, 13, pp. 8-1-0 ; Great Epic of India, pp. 370-307 ; Itdiyims of 
India, pp. 388, 466-7 j Siddalmia, op. eit., 24-27,122, 220 etc. “Tho shadowy figure of JYiikjil, 
the birth in tho forest, tho unknown parentage, tho oustom o! polyandry—all those would go 
to suggest tho foreign origin of the Paiidus.” Ibid. Dr. Bayohaudbury’s attempt to justify 
his opposition does not carry much weight. That Patarijali oalls the Paudus as Kurils or that 
Niyoya is known to be an ancient Hindu custom and is not far from Polyandry, aro weak argu¬ 
ments : See P. R. A. I., pp. 26-6 j Marly History of the Vai/aava tied, pp. 26-7, P&nrlava oooiirs 
in a J Atoka II, 98-99-G. 05, as the name of a horse. Does it signify anything ? 

4. Whether Kr?»a was really commoted with tho Fancjavas, in any way, is doubtful, See 
Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, I, p, 457 and note'. But the story of Heracles and Pan- 
dias narrated by Greek writers undoubtedly proves tho antiquity of tho tradition rogarding 
this conneotion. Cf. Bayohaudhury, Marly History of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 45. 

5. A. I. H. T., pp. 148,160, 282-4. About tho relation between Krfjun and the P&ui.lavas- 
Of, Wintemitz, op. cit., I, p. 457 note; “It seems to me however that the warrior Kfsija, not tho 
God Krsna is too closely bound up with the main narrative for the ISpio to be imaginable onfcirely 
without him.” See also S. L. Katro “Kr?na and Jaraasndhu,” /. II. Q., VIII, p. 500. 
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Our source liero of tlio history of Kaplia and Kaihsa is chiefly the Ghata 
Jdtaha .' The mala purpose of the J a taka as related hero is assuredly to show 
the uselessness of wailing after death. It is quite natural, therefore, that at 
the end of the story it should, as it really does, come to a point whore this 
sentiment is exemplified. And the major prose portion of the story, thus, 
devotes itself to the main thomc—the legend of Krsna and Kaihsa—while it 
is only towards tho end that tho galluis embodying tiie abovo sentiment are 
introduced. Those gathas, though they may have otherwise some significance, 
have no direct hearing upon tho main story told before, and arc practically 
of no use to us to glean out something historical or traditional from tliom. So 
that we are left solely to tho prose portion bo extract whatever material we 
can for our purposo. This may, howevor, appear to discount tho value of our 
results, but, as wo shall prosuntly see, on comparing it with other data, it would 
appear to preserve, substantially, a correct version of the tratition about 
Krsna and Kaihsa. Lot us then burn to tho story itself. 

King Mahfikamsa, who ruled in tho city of Asitanjana in tho Kaiiisa dis¬ 
trict (Kaihaabhoga) in tho (Jttarapatha, had bwo sons named Kaihsa and ITpa- 
kainsa and a daughter Devagabbha. Aflor his doatli, ho was succeeded by 
Kaihsa, Upakaihsa becoming tho viceroy. "When Dovagubbha was born it 
was proplicsised that a sou bora of hor would destroy llio Kaihsa line together 
with the Karima country. Mahalcarhsa, her father, could not put her to death 
out of affection for her and whon Kaihsa came bo tho throne, lie too could 
not think of doing so for fear of a general outcry of condemnation from the 
poople. So having resolved not to give her in marriago to anyone, the two 
brothers put hor in a solitary tower built for the purpose. Sho was given two 
attendants—Nandagopa and her husband Andhakavonhu. At that vory time, 
after tho dccoase of King Mahasagara of Ultara Madhura, liis elder son Sagara 
succeeded him, the youngor CJpasagara becoming tho vioeroy. This Upasa- 
gara fled from liis brotlior’s Kingdom whore he had intrigued in the liarom, and 
came to liis old friend Upakariisa. There, in Asitanjana, ho again began to 
pay stealthy visits to Devagabbha in her solitary prison. The lady was easily 
won ovor by him. By and by it became known that she was big with child 
and Nandagopa was oompolled to rolato the whole story before the two broth¬ 
ers who then thought, that if sho gave birth to a son, they would at onoo put 
him to death, and if it was a daughter sho should ho spared. With this deci¬ 
sion they marriod Dovagabbha to Upasagara, ‘the discredited young prince 
from Madhura’. A daughtor was born to them and was namod Anjana. The 
two brothors now allotted to the pair an estate—a village ( bhogagama) namod 
Govaddharuana where they settled. In oourso of time Dovagabbha bore ten 
sons successively—Vasudeva, Baladeva, Oandadeva, Suriyadeva, Aggideva, 
Varufladeva, Ajjana, Pajjana, Ghatapabdita and Arikura. Thoy all worn 
managed to pass as Nandagopa’s sons, and the ton daughters of Nandagopa 
similarly passed aB tho dauhgters of Devagabbha. 

1. J., IV, pp. 79-89. The Kfijnu, atory oa refloated hero has been examined with a mew to 
compare it with otlioraouroea by Jooobi, Z, D. M. 0. 42 pp. 493 ff ; Hardy, ibid-, S3, pp. 28-fiO, 
LCdora ibid, 38, pp. 6 87 //, and Wintomitz, op. cit,, I, pp. 471-2 and noto, Co all of whom oilr 
best respeots are due. 
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Tlie ten brothers, now known as the sons of Andhftkavei?.hn, grow big and 
strong and fierce and ferocious withal, they went about plundering. King 
Karhsa came to know of these plundering raids. The real identity was (hen 
disclosed and Kamsa devised a plan to put an end to them. He invited the 
two brothers, Vasudeva and Baladova, to a wrestling fight. The two came 
to the placo making havoc all the way through. Baladova easily put the two 
royal wrestlers, Canura and Mufthika to death, and Vasudeva killloil Kaiiisa 
and his brother by throwing a wheel. The crowd which had gathered to wit¬ 
ness tlio performance was terrified and at once accoptod Vasudeva as their 
protector. 


Then began the career of conquest. The ton brothers first of all sur¬ 
rounded the city of Ayojja, cleared the jungle around it, and took the king, 
Kalasena, prisoner. From Ayojja, they proceeded to Dviiravati. Now, this 
was a wouderous city. On one side of it there was a mountain and on another 
the sea. Being unable to capture it they took the advice of sage KardiadT- 
payana who was their friend. They fixed four iron pillars at the four gates 
of the city and clumped them with chains of iron. Thus enabled they ontorod 
the city, killed its king and captured the country. After this they conquered 
three and sixty thousand cities all over India and then lived at Dviiravatl 
dividing the kingdom in ten shares. At the generous suggestion of the youngest 
Ankura, his share was conferred upon lady Anjana. In courso of timo thoir 
parents died. 

Then died one dearly-loved son of King Vasudeva. The king, o vorwhelmoi I 
with grief, gave himself up to mourning, neglecting everything. Then Ghafa- 
pandita, wishing to relieve him, made a trick. Ho said he wanted ‘the hare 
within the moon’. ‘This was absurd,’ pointed out Vasudova. Ghata, then, 
showed with wise sayings, that his mourning too was futile. Thus consoled! 
Vasudeva Maharaja ruled the kingdom righteously. 

_ After a long time the sons of tire ten brothers visitod Kaijhadipayana of 
divine insight (dibb&cixkfchuku) to tost him. They procured a young lad and 
dressed him up and by binding a pillow about his belly, mado it appear as 
though he were big with child. “When, Sir, will this woman be delivered?” 
they asked. The sage perceived everything. Ho replied, “this man on the 
7th day from now will bring forth a knot of acoacia wood (hMiraghapiM) 
with whioh ho will destroy the line of Vasudeva.” “Ah, falso ascetic t” 

said they, "a man can never bring forth a child,” and they killed the sage at 
once. 61 


Some time after, the kings proposed to enjoy a sport in the water. In a 
gorgeous paviliion they sat, ate and drank. They began to go quarrelsome 
and divided themselves into two groups. At last one of them picked a leaf 
from the eraka plant, whioh, even as he plucked it, became a club of a'ccaoia 
wood in his hand. With this he beat many people. Then the others also 
did the same, and cudgelling one another they all were killed, Vasudeva 
Baladeva and sister Anjana fled in a chariot with the purohita, while the fight 
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Baladeva was killed in tho forest, of Knhnniittliika by Mutthika, tlio 
wrestler, who liacl been born agaiu as a yakhlut. Vusudcva, with his sister anil 
the furohitct camo to a frontior village. lie lay down in a forest, sending Ins 
sister and the pnrohila into the village to get some food. A hunter named 
Jara, passing by tho way, took him to be a pig and tlnevv a bpcar whiuk 
pierced Ins feet. Tho wound proved fatal. Thus excepting Lady Aiijana, 
they perished cveryono, it is said. 

11 will be readily seen from tho foregoing summary that, leaving out some 
statements of purely mythical and legendary character, there is a nucleus of a 
really historical tradition. Our task must be to compare this version with 
others and get at the Truth, at least to a probable degree. 

First to lake the identity of names. Our J a lain knows that Vasudcva 
was also called Kapha (fvrraia) which was his rjotta namo. 1 ITis father’s name 
is givon as Upasagara, quite an unfamiliar name, while the Epic, 2 tho 
Purdnas 3 4 and tho Jninn IJltaradhyayana Sutra* unanimously give the name 
Vasudova. Tlis mother’s name, according to our .7 dtal'u, is Dovagabblia, which 
is identical with DcvakI of other authorities. 5 That ho had a younger brother 
named Baladova is vouchsafed by other sources also. 6 The names of 
AnjanadevI, Kanha’s sister, and the eight brothers 7 seem to be free inventions 
of tlio latorday commentator. 

Dr. Tbiyohandhury, in his valuable monograph on ‘The Early History of 
(lift Vaisnuva SccT has thoroughly examined all tho available soiu'ces for tlio 
life history of Krsna Vnsndeva and has maintained with good reasons, that 
Krstia Vasudeva of the Ghdndoyya Upaniml , 8 the Astddhyayl of Pdnini, 9 
tlio Indiha of Megnstlionns, 10 11 the Jaina Ultarddliyayam Sutra," the Ghata 
datalca, 12 fcho Mahablidsya of Pntanjali, 13 14 tlio Mulutbhdrata , M and the Purd- 

1. J., IV, pi*. 7!)-89-0<i. ISO, 147, 118; Of. nlso.l., Vl.'pp. 421.(4. 1183. Hirli. O. Blian- 
darkar look tho two muvos as denoting live dillureiil individuals. Vasudeva, in hU opinion, was 
a Ksutriya belonging to tho Yfulava, Vpjui or Sat vat n r.uo who founded n iheislic system. 
Lator on ho was identilled with Krijoa wIioho name had boen handed down as that of a 
holy soor Jnd. Ant. 1912, p. 13. Hut, as Keith opinos, the separation of Vusudova and 
Krsna os two entities, it is impossible to justify. J. H. A. ft, 1915, p. 840. 

2. MBU. xiii, 147, 33-3. 

3. Seo Plug iter, A. I, TI. T., pp. 104-7. 

4. Uttamdhyayana Hulra, x.\ii. 

5. Sob above; also Ohdudogm Vpauisad. lit, 17, C ; Of, Bhitad Pillar Inscription, of Skau 
dagupla (0th oont. A. 11.) “jiUimiti parUopunm&tarutfi adimmlruth Ilutaripurira Ktsno Derail 
w<ibhyvpeta\i, JPleot, O. I. No. 13, p. 54. 

(1. MBIT., II, 79, 23; Uttamdhyayana Sutra, IV. 

7. Those names betray the lator-day oimooptiou of tho legend, as a Nature-myfclii Of. 
Keith, J. It. A. ft, 1913, jip. 839//, Ankura—Akrura t 

8. I [I, 17, 6. 

9'. IV, 3, 05 ; IV, 3, 08-9!). 

10. MoCrindlo, Ancient India at described by Meqmthenes and Arrian, p, 201. 

11. lajotuTo, XXTI. 

12. J., IV, pp. 79-89. 

13. See Ind. Ant., Ill, 1874, pp. 14-0. 

14. Of, Sarmeen’s, Index to the Mahlibhurata, sub, voc. 
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nets,' is one and the same person . 2 This illuminating identity does not ul 
all seem improbable when we try to visualise the simple, inornate and human 
figure of Krspa from out the entangling ‘prodigious after-crop of fable 5 that 
has grown around him. It is a remarkable way of looking at tilings legendary 
that has led scholars to interpret Krstja as a solar divinity , 3 or a god 4 , or 
even a vegetarian deity,® like the Greek Dionysos. It was the same process 
by which that talented French Savant , 6 was dragged on to represent Gotama 
Buddha as a Solar type, and the history of the reformer as a sun-myth. II is 
a wrong process, this, to begin at the wrong ond with the late epic and 
Pmiranic legends which have completely overshadowed the original figure, 
instead of at the right end with the earlier sources which preserve it in il.s 
original colours . 7 


Krsna is not a mythical personage. Our Jdiaka lends support to the 
Vpanisad and the Jaina Uttarddhyayann Suira in manifesting the simple and 
human character of Krsria . 0 The Jdiaka presents him as only a powerful 
warrior and a great king ‘who has not evon sufficient self-control for cheeking 
his feelings at the death of his dear son, and some wise sayings of his brolhov 
Ghata Pandita , 9 restore him to his normal peace of mind.’ 


The J ataka knows that Vasudova was a scion of tho royal family—the 
Yadava, Satvata or Vrsni of tho Purdnas-ai Mathura—Uttara Martini m . 10 
The existence of a city named Asitanjana and a separate district of Kairm 
is unknown to other sources. 1 ' 


1. 

2 . 


4. 

6 . 

0 . 

7. 


Sec Pargiter , A. I. II. T., pp. 104-7. 

- RaynhandlmTy, Early History of the Vaisyam Sect., pp. 34-5. Tho identity of tlio Him: 
and PauraMc Kjrsna with the U^anisadia Kysvia is denied by Max B. Ji, E, f j, p, 52 note • 

Macdonnell and Keith doubt it.: Ved. Jwl, I, p. 184. Barth accepts it rather reluctantly ■! 
Religions of India, p. 108. cf. Keith. “The opia has a god, the Vpmisad a man, and the means 
of connexion are not apparent.” J. E. A. S., 1015, p. 839. 

3. Barth, op. ft it., pp. 166, 107 and note, 

Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 467. 

Keith, J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 839//. 

Emile Senart, Essai Sur la Vegen.de du Suddlia, 2nd od., Paris, 1882. 

Bayohaudhuiy, Early Hiaiosy of the Vaisnavu Sect, p. 24. 

.. 8 ' Though, we olwervo here, the Jdiaka seems to he conversant with the popular delft, 

cation of him in that his epithet Kesava, so well-known in the Epio anil tho Parana « is known to 
and nsecl by, the ghthas, nos. 130,144 of this Jdiaka. Kesava, as wo know from the Bauithdmm 
J V ? n °P lt,l et of NarSyana-Visnu: Rnyachandlniry, Early Hiitoru 

of the Vaisnava Sect, _p. 82 -Grierson points out that the deifionion of ICrsna was an accomplish ad 
08 f e t “"V rf JW*i 1* 1 B ; C -) L A -> I 0 " 8 - V. 253. But this is a mattT “ 
See Jayaswal Hindu. Polity, I, pp. 120-2. I. II. Q., T. pp. 483 ft ■ II mi ion Jr. 
£V ! - o® 5 ?'. 6 ;, Bu n Ejpigjaphio evidenoe shows that tho deifioation was complete before 2nd 
B. C. Seo Luders, Brabni Inscriptions, E. I., X, Appendix, nos. 6, 600, 1112, 

- is nothiug to corroborate this incident which seems to us to have risen out of tho 

att ?L ( ? ay jopptentator. One may h owevor he tempted to tiy to flisoo vor Homo 
mk between these gdihas of Ghata and tho philosophising® of Ghora Angirasa of the Ohilndogua 
upamaad. Is Ghata identical with Gaya Sukuinala of the Antagatjaclasao, pp, 62, 71 ?, 

J0 ‘ PJ statement of Megasthenes regarding the oonneotion of the Indian Forakios ti c 
a l«*ady dmfled) Tna, the Bomasenoi (Surasena is mentioned in a /dfX 'VL p ‘>80 G 
1228) and Methora : MoCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 201. ’ P> i80 ’ a 

pp. 167, ^ Pm& * a9 ’ “ k 0ver whioh Ifafn * a “W- Pargiter, op. cit 
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T( is nrvi n 111 tie snrpii ling in loam lhal tlu> Jahikn inkvs Andhilrareiilin 
( AndJial'nni'sni) as a name of one pnrLienLii poison who was tlie slave Imshanci 
of Nantlagopa, tlio maid soivaut of Dovagahliha in hot- confinement, 1 2 and 
after whom Krsiu aud bis broth ols wcio known as Andltalrtvcdlmdasapulta, 
(lie sons of Andhakavenlm, i.ho servitor.® Whereas the Pauranic tradition, 
we know, makes Andliaka and Vrsrri two sons of Satvata, the Yaclava, after 
whom their descendants were together known as AndhaJcavrsni g. 3 


Tho Jdlaka does not givo us any definite account of Vasudeva’s childhood, 
except that ho and his hinthors n^o said to have grown very naughty, plunder¬ 
ing wherever they liked. 4 * 6 Neither those miraculous youthful performances 
of his, so elaborately described in the Pttranas, nor his que D 1 ionable relations 
with tho k/opiV are thrust upon us by tho J (Unlit which only knows the 
simple story. 15 


Tho story of his quarrel with Karima, and the cvontful death of the latter 
appears on the other lumd to he founded on fact. As early as the time of 
Patanjali (2nd B.C.) this event was elonrly remembered, though believed to 
have occurred at a very remote time, and was the subject of dramatic repre¬ 
sentation. 0 Tho real cause of this qnarrnl is unknown to Llie JalaJca, which 
does not portray Karima in essentially had colours as does the Pamdnic 
account, but makes him, on tho contrary, a kind king who readily hears and 
decides tho complaints of his subjects. Tho prophesy, both here and 
elsewhoro, is only an ignorant shoath for tho real causo. 7 Tho incident of 

1. Tii the Pampas, they aro Nanda and Ya&odii respectively, Of. Ilarivatfiia, 69. 

2. .)., IV , i>. 81. 

3. Tf tho JaUtfoi, conception about the Andhakaveiihns has any valno, and if wo are not 
wrongly obcoRBod with its idea, wo have our misgivings anout tho true denotation of the term 
‘Andhokaorsni,' of tho Paninas. Is it really a combination of the two words, Andhaka and 
Vrsni, or is it, one single word as tho JHUtlm boldly declares 1 Andbakas aro not known to Vedic 
literature, which indeed knows tho Varsiu (VrMii) family! Boo Vedie Index, tl, pp. 289-90. 
On tho other hand so old an authority as Pinini knows both of them as a joint name: Astadh- 
ydyl, IV, 1,114; VI, 2, 34. ICyRiia him,->olf is geuorally mipposod to liolong to the Vpjni family, 
{Of, Gita i Vrsnin&ia Vuttudevaham) but tho Mandasaro stuno Inscription of Yashodharman (Otli 
A. B.) would Bcom to connect him with tho Aivlhakas: Fleet, O. T„ p. 163. Viduratha, again 
who in plaood by tho Partin as in tho Aivlhakn lino, is taken by Bana (7th A. D.) as a Vrsni: 
Harsacarila, Cowell, p. 193. Ugrasnna, generally an Andliaka, is, in bheMahilbluirata, I, 221, 
8, a powerful king of tho Vysuis. How avo wo to roooneile those conflicting atatemonts ? May 
bo, tho difference is only outwardly. Soo, now J. Przyluskl, The name, of the Qod Visnu and. 
the. Krgna legend. Q. J. M. ff., XX.V, pp. 39 //. 

4. Br. Rayohaudhury, Marly History, p. 46, accepting Ms idonlity withKysna Bevakiputra 

of the Ohiindogya Upanisad, says that ‘‘as a child he most probably lived with his preoeptor 
Ohora Angirasn and retumod. to Mathura on arriving at adolescence,” 

6. Of. Hopkins, “It is not till he becomes a groat, if not tho greatest god, that tales about 
his youthful performances when heoondcsoendod to horn in lowlife begin to rise.” Religions 
of India, p. 407. 

0. See passagos from Pataiijali’n MdhabMsya examined by Sir R, O, Bhandarkar i I. A,, 
TTI (1874), pp. 14*6: '‘Asadhurmdtule Krpnali," shows that Kysua was not well-disposed towards 
his maternal undo; Oirahate Kariise" and “JaghSna KaAsarb Kilu Fdsifianai” asserHhal in 
remote times VSsudava killed TCanvsa. This ovent is also depicted In tho delightful drama 
'Bdlacaritd’ ascribed to BhSsa, who preeodod KMidasa: Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, pp. 98-100, 

7. The Jdiaka does not know Jarasandha, King of Magadha, whoso two daughters, as the 
Paurunic accounts tall us were married to Kamsn and whoso favour empowered Kamaa to 
tyrannise over his own subjects, thus enraging Ky?pa against himself i Pargitor, op, eif,, p. 282, 
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the wrestling match may have some historical basis, sinco it is commonly 
related by various authorities. 1 

After the death of Kamsa, the people chose Krsna to be their lord and 
protector. Then followed the career of conquests. Only two out of theses 
conquests are specifically mentioned in the Jdlaha. First, they invaded the 
city of Ayojja, captured it and took its king Kalasona prisoner. Then they 
proceeded towards Dvaravatl which they could not easily capture. It was 
only after various tactics learnt from sago Kanhadlpayana that they were able 
to take possession of it and then they settled there. 2 

The Jdtaha does not at all refer to Krsna’s connection with the Panijavas 
or Jarasandha which must have been intimate if the Epic and Paitrdiiio 
acoounts are to bo believed. 3 

The Mahdummaggtt Jdtaha preserves, it seems, a genuine tradition when 
it states in a gdthd that Vasudeva Kapha had for his beloved queen Jamba- 
vati, a Camilla woman, the mother of King Sivi. 4 

The story of the Andhakavenhu youths testing the divine sight of the 
wise sage Kanhadlpayana, in a rather indecent manner, and the consequent 
rage of the latter and the slaying of him by the youths, might appear to have 
been originated in fact, as it is related by various other authorities in 
common. 3 

This brings us to the final phase of the life of Krsna and his kinsfolk, vis., 
the final destruction of the Andhakeveplms. Besides the detailed and well- 
nigh picturesque account given in the present Jdtaha, there are two gathds 
which summarize the episode, in a nut-shell as it were. The one in the 
Kumbha Jdtaha 6 says :— 

" ‘Twas after drinking this, I ween, 

The Andhakas and Vrsni race, 

Roaming along the shore, were seen, 

To fall, each by Ills kinsman’s maco 

1. J., IV, pp. 81-2 ; Bdlacarita, Act V; HarivamSa, 83 j Visnu P., V, 2 q. 

2. According to the clear testimony of the Epic and the Pumnaa, it was through fear of 
Jarasandha, the mighty foe, and their incompetence to resist his forces that Kpsna together 
with all his people migrated from Mathura to Dvaraka, See S. L. Katre, op. eit., pp. 86G, 858, 
803-5. Pargiter, A. I. H. T., p. 282. See for an interesting suggestion from Dr. Ilaychaudhwy 
P. H. A. I. p. 100, regarding the probable cause of this Yndava exodus. 

_3. See Supra, also Bee Katre, l. c. Some may venture to see a concealed reforanoe to 
Jarasandha in the use of the name Jura, the hunter, in our Jdtaha. 

4. J., VI, p, 421-G, 1485. Cf. Vifnu P., V. 37 ; IV, 15 ; Bhavisya P,, 139 ; Antagaja- 
daado,' pp. 79, 84 ; all of which name the son as Samba not quite dissimilar a name from Sivi 
Papini, the poet, is said to have composed a poem named J&riibavati-puriwyarii or marriage 
of JSmhavati: Bhandarkar, Collected Worlta, II, pp. 167, 300, 304, 308 : Of. verses quoted in 
Thomas, Kavindramcanasamucmya, pp, 51 ff: See Koith, A History of Sanahrit Literature 
pp. 46,203-4-, 430. 

*r XVI > 1 ’ Vi $? uP -’ Y ’ 37 ! Arlhaiattra, 1,0 j Anlayadadasdopp. 80-2. Thesfcory 

of Kanhadlpayana—the famous Krsna Dvnipiiyana Vyasa, the traditional compiler of 
the groat Epio—as found in the Ghata and the KanJiadipdyana Jdtakae, J.,IV, pp. 87-8 ; IV, 
pp. 27 ff. has been examined with its parallel in tlie great Epic by Prof. Utgikar, J.B.B.R.B., 
Tv (N.S.) pp. 120-4. The irreverent attitude of the Andh&kavenhus towards Brahmanas may 
have some significance in conneotion with Aryan expansion if the episode was a reality. Of. 
Rayachaudhury, P. H. A. I., p, 100. Yadavas as an Asura tribe, see A. Banerii Sastri, Aanra 
India, pp. 83 //. 

8. J. V. p. 18-G, 57. 
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and the other in the Samhicca Jatakct 1 reads :— 

“Assailing black Dipayana, the men of Vrsni race 2 

With Andhakas sought Yarna’s realm, oaoli slain by other’s maoo” 3 . 

This incident of the pathetic ruin of the Andhakavenkua by fratricidal 
strife, which occurred a few years after the groat Kuruksetra war/ must, we 
think, bo regarded as historical fact. 5 

Vasudeva and his favourite brother Baladeva were the sole survivors. 6 
Both of them leave the fatal placo at once. Baladeva dies on the way and 
Krsija himself lives a few days more. 7 Thus ends this tragic, but completely 
misunderstood, chapter of the remote period of our history which, though 
unsupported by any definite contemporary records, has sufficient naturalness 
and vividness to be taken as historically true. 

The disunited remnants of this groat and distinguished family of Dvaxa- 
vati (Dvaraka) then abandoned thoir main stronghold—Dvaraka, on whioh 
the sea encroaohed as the Paurdnic accounts say—and retreated northwards 
but were attacked and broken up by the rude Abhiras of Rajputana. 8 
Their descendants, however, roappear in history as one of tho powers which 
arise on tho ruins of the Muuryan Empire in the second century B. C. and the 
name of their corporation ( rdjanya getna) has been preserved by a unique 
coin. 9 


3. SOME LESS KNOWN KINGS. 


Here may also be included, we think, tho nameB of some less-known, but 
apparently ancient, kings who are known to tho Jdtaka gathas as ancient and 
traditional ones. 


1. Ibid. p. 2G7-G. 07. 

2. Tho English translation 1ms ‘ Visnu’ for Vrsni. -which is evidently a wrong interpreta¬ 

tion arising from tho lator oonnoction of Krsiia with tho God yisnu. Of. also Utgikar, op. ait., 
IV, p. 123. ' 

3. Of. MBII. XVI, 3 j Vi?nti P., V. 37 ; ArlhasMra, I, 0 ; Antaga<}adaaao, pp. 80-2. 

4. This incident aooordiug to tho solitary statement of tho MIIB, XVI, 1,13, ooonrrod 38 
years after tho Groat Battlo. Pargitor thinks this to be an exaggeration, op, oil., p. 282 and 
note. 


5. See Pargitor, op. nit., p. 284. N. K. Sid.dhn.nta, The Heroic Age, p. 123; N. K. Dutt, 
Aryctnisation of India, p. 120 ; N. C. Banorji, I. H. Q., I, p. 07. 

8. Cf. MBII., XVI, 3. . . 

7. Tho throwing of an arrow by tho hunter named Java and tho consequent death of Kr?n& 
as related in our Jlllnka are also described in the Pur&nae and the Jain Antugadadas&b. . Of. •- 
Vigwa P,, l. c., Ankvjiuladasao, l. c. This must bo taken to be an allegorioal aspect of the end 
of the great person, if Jara has any signi&oanoo, though the popular belief is Still there and,the, 
plaoe where the inoident happened is shown and worshipped, a few miles far from Prahhasa 1 
pa tan a, Kathiawad- It is known as Dehotmrgn. !'. Lv/fd 

■ 8. Pargitor, A, IH. T., p. 284. , v ’-',1 

0. N. &. Dutt, op. nit., p. 126; Majumdat, Corporate Life in Ancient India pp* 'IWw.,, 
Rayohaudhury, P. II, A. /., pp. 09-100. .• ff,■ 
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With Ajjuna leading, those kings stand in one lino i.c ., those who accord¬ 
ing to the Jatakas were remembered to have perished long before for their 
wrong deeds. 

The galhd,' which contains the names of four kings together is this : 

“ Yathd ciM Dandaki Nalilciro 
Ath’ Ajjuno Kaldbu cdpi raja 
tesam galim bruhi supdpakammmam 
Icattli upapanna isinam vihefhaltd" 

From amongst these four kings, Ajjuna has already boon dealt with. 
Dandaki is a later king as will soon appear. Here wo should thorcforc take up 
the other two. 

KALABU 

The Khantivddl JatakaJ relates the whole story in detail, how a faultless 
and forgiving sage met his unhappy end at the hands of this cruel and arrogant 
king, Kalabu. Towards the end of the story thoro are two gdlhds , 3 which 
contain the purport of the story in short. Tho prose-portion says that Kalabu 
was the king of Kasi. So also does the Sarabhanga Jataka* which also knows 
the story and has the traditional galhd . 3 Wc have no mention of this king, 
as far as we can gather, in any other litorary or traditional source. It may 
be noted, en passant, that ‘ labu ’ and ‘aldbu’ from which is apparently dorivod 
the word Jcalabu, are words of Austro-Asiatic origin and moan, in Malaya 
language, ‘gourd’ —Lagenaria vulgaris. 6 Kalabu, thou, may perhaps ho found 
out to be a king of one of the islands of further India or Greater India. But 
this is only a delightful surmise, a speculation. 

ALIKIRA 

Nalikim is a ourious word indeed. It seems Ndlikira, Ndlikera, Nalikala 
and Ndrikela are all only different pronunciations of one and tho samo word 
connected with the ooooanut tree. 7 The galhd 8 cited for him is in tho samo 
lino as the others. For torturing a sinless ascetic, Nalikira, it says, perished. 

1. J., V, p. 143-G. flg. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 38 //. 

3. Ibid., GG. 49, 50. 

4. J., V, p. 135. 

5. Ibid., p. 144-G. 72. 

... Przyluaki, 'Non-Aryan. Loans in Indo-Aryan' —Bagohi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dra - 

vidian in India, pp. 155//. ' Ka is a prefix frequently met with in these languages, e.g., timnu- 
Aatmnn : labu-alabu-Kalabii. 

■ I?* 1 ? change of Va’ into ‘la’ and vice vena is a well-known pbonotio rule. GJ. Pawini i 

ralayorabheda\i, ' 

8. -I. V, p. 144-G. 72. 
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The commentary on the rjatha, which also gives the story of this sinning, mak es 
Nalikira a king of Kalinga.' This is suppportod by tho Ceylonese tradition 
also. 1 2 It is not improbablo, for Kalinga is rich in eocoanuts. 3 

BHA HU 

Tho Bhctru-Jatakct 4 5 relates the story where two bands of ascetics fall in 
dispute with regard to a banyan tree. They go to the Icing bo settle their 
dispute. Each gives him bribes. The case is settled, and both the parties 
have to repent. But the king, it is said, was destroyed with all the land sub¬ 
merged into the soa, because he took bribes. So the abhistmbudilhn rjcitha: 

"The King of Bliaru, as old stories say, 0 
Made holy hermits quarrel on a day : 

For tho which sin it fell that he fell dead, 

And with him all his kingdom perished.” 

‘Bharu,' is obviously the Pali form of Bhnju . 6 We cannot ascertain at 
present whether here is any indication of somo historical or a geological fact. 7 8 

MJiJJHA 

There is a Gallia in the Mdtunga Jdtaka, B repeated elsewhere, 9 10 which 
speaks of King Mejjha thus : 

“Mejjha, for famod Matangu’s sake fell from its place of pride 

The land became a wilderness and king and people diocl.” 

Thonoo it was, it is said, that tho land was called Mejjhdrarimm ’the forest or 
desert of Mojjha’. Tho story is told, in full, in tho Mdlanga Jdlaka,' 0 where 
from we loarn that the sixteou thousand Brahmaiias of Benares who were made 
to taste tho leavings of a Candida and wore put out of caste by other Brahma- 
pas, departed, in shamo, from Benares and wont to the kingdom of Mejjha 
where they lived with the king of that country. The above faot, we mean 

1. J., V, pp. 144-5. 

2. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 05. 

3. See J. B, 0.11. 8,, xv, p, 028. 

4. J., II, pp. 171-2. 

5. Mark the pliraso 'Ui mb sula»i ’—thus I hoar—q.uita in tho Paurdnic traditional fashion 

0. Of. Bharu-ICaooha—Bhvgu-Kaooha. t ; 

,7. Does the Jdlaka gdthd rofor to the submerging of Dvoraks., which was not very far from 
Bharakaooha and oould well have been included in tho 300-leagues-wide Bliaru realm. See 
Visnu P., V, 38 j Purdtatvu, IV, pp, 101 //. The scholiast commenting upon the gdlhd saysthafc 
after the submerging of the kingdom there sprang up somo islands which now farm the Iv alikera 
islands—perhaps referring to tho Western coast of India. 

8. J., IV, p. 389-U, 24. 

0. J., V, p, 2U7-G, 00. 

10. J., IV, pp. 388-9, 
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that of the excommunication and the consequent migration of the Brahmapas 
of Benares to a presumably foreign country, 1 may have some historical signi¬ 
ficance, though we have nothing to ascertain it. Mejjha, it is however inte¬ 
resting to note, seems to be a Pali rendering of the Samsktla Madhya and from 
the Mahabharata , 2 at least we do get the name of Mcdhyarapya correspond¬ 
ing to our Mejjharannam, and also of a river called Meclhya. But this identi¬ 
fication docs not lead us any further. It may, moreover, ho mentioned in 
this connection that some of the Pala Inscriptions 3 name the Medas along 
with the Audhrakas and the Candidas, as low-caste pooplo, thus suggesting a 
possible affinity with our Mejjha. But this again gives us nothing moro than 
that it raises a suspicion whether Mejjha had any connection with the Modes 
of Ancient Persia. M. de St. Martin connects tho Medas reforred to by Matiu 
and named in the Pala Inscriptions mentioned above as low oaste peoplo, with 
the Maccocalingae of Pliny and with the Maga peoples who aro in their turn 
to be associated with the Median Magi/ 


MAGA 


This vory naturally brings us to an interesting reference to a Maga king 
in a gdlhd of tbe Samkicca J dtaka 3 which runs as follows :— 

“yo ca raja adhavimuttho ratthaviddhamsano Mayo 

iapayitvd janajpadam Tapane pccca paccali.” 

From the nature of its occurrence, it is difficult to hazard oven a surmise 
of what is meant by this Maga king. We have no reference, as far as wo know, 
in any other Indian literary source to a Maga king, excepting one of the 
Edicts of ASoka 6 which does mention a Maga king of Cyrenc along with othor 
Hellenistic kings—Antiochos Theos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelplios of 
Egypt, Antigonos Gouatas of Macedonia and Alexander of Epirus (or of 
Corinth). - 


But as regards tho Maga Brahnanas, wo have ample authorities. Those 
B.tahmariaa gave the name to the country of their last adoption—Magadha, 
i.e., magdn dhdrayati or Maga-land. “The inhabitants of this region still call 
it Maga, 5 says Rapson, 7 “a name doubtless derived from Magadha.” The 


1 . It must have boon a foreign uountry or ono iaabiled by Non-Aryan puonlo. which would 
not object to these defiled Brakmaflas, but rather, welcome them as it seems to hnvn i,„n m 
uoggested in the Mejjha king's favourable treatment towards these Brahmanas. 

2 . Ill, 222; 293 j See Sorensen, op, cil., p. 477 , 

4. See MoCrindle, op, eit., pp. 133-4 notes. 

J., V. p. 267-G, 103. 

ituok Ediot Mill, See Mookoiji, Asoha p. 

II. I., I, p. 502; Xtayehaudhury, P. II, A. I, 

0. H, A. L, I., p. 182. 


5 . 

8 . 

also C 

7, 


10(5 n., Bbandarkar 
pp. 223-8. 


Atoka, pp, 45 .( 3 , 
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Visnu and tho Bhavisya Bur anas, it-, is interesting to nolo, relate in detail the 
traditional migration of tiro Magas from Sakatlvlpa or Persia into India. 1 
Even one of our Jdtakas knows a Brfilimana boy of Mugadlui styled Magaku- 
inara. 2 Those sun-worsliipping Maga Bralmiaiuis uro doubtless tlio ATagi of 
Tran as Sir R. Ci. Blinndarkar 3 ,showed long ago. lfowover, for us it is quite 
impossible to soo anything substantial in the solitary ycilhd quoted above— 
as to whether it refers to a king of the Maga -Brahmanas domiciled in India oc 
to one of the Mag is of Persia. 4 


1. HfC Wilson, Visnv 7\, Intro., pp. XXXIX-XJ.,1. 

2. d., T,p. 103. 

Collected Works, IV, pp. 218-21 ; For Maga Brahma mis ami their connection with Uib 
M agi of I’orsia, sco Spooner, It. A, M., 1SU5, pp, 422 //.; Ylcf'rindle, Aleijaslhenes ami A/rian, 
pp. 133--1 and notes; A. Lhinerji-Ktislri, Anurii India, p. 72, Hodiwula, Parain of Ancient India. 
pp. 28, ff. 73//. 

4. What does "ntUhitciddhamaaita” ‘‘the destroyer of the realm” ot our giitha refer to ? 
Does it refer to the revolt ol (ho Muirians against the Zoroaslrian religions revolution, the sett 
ing up by them as king of the lake Smerdia, and the suicide of Cambyses at Hairan (5?2 B. C.) 
wbioh brought tho sternly Zoroastrism Darius, non of ITystashis to tho throne of Fgypt ? See 
(Iambiidtje Annual Ilhlori/, Til, p 313. 



CHAPTER II 

THE KURU-'PAftC ALA KINGS 
(1*200-1000 B.C.) 

W E have designated the period with which we were coneerned in the 
preceding chapter as the “ancient poriod,” in order just to retain its 
obscure and uncertain character. It lias not moreover been possible to give 
anything like a historical narrative, of that period. The only chronological 
strata that can he discerned are those of ancient traditional kings, mentioned 
only in the guilds, and of those others who are treated in detail in prose 
portions. The time limit, ranging from 2000 B. 0. to 1 4 00 B. 0., given to 
that period, cannot be anything but arbitrary or at the most, approximate. 
It must be remembered, however, that, this approximation rests on the 
assumption, that some of the names of kings discussed here are to be 
found in the Vedic Literature, which, according to the majority of Vedic 
scholars,' corresponds to the earlier period of Indo-Aryan expansion- 
second millenium B. C. 

During, and probably long before, this period tho Aryans were pouring 
into India, through the North-west of India along tho high mountains of 
Himavat, Mujavat and Trikakud, and across the rivers Suviistu, Krumu and 
others. 1 2 We see them coming into conflict with tho Non-Aryan Diisa people 
of the east and south and with tho Asura people from along tho Sindlm-Sai;as- 
vatl waterways. 3 The conflict terminates with the Dasarajna battle on the 
Parusni (Ravi) where the Arya-Bharatas emerge victorious and lend their way 
into the ‘interior 5 . The Asura-Purus, with their ton allies, snflor defeat and 
are pushed to further east. Tho Dasa is also vanquished and driven away 
among the hills. 4 Then follows a remarkable process of amalgamation, by 
which the Trtsu-Bharatas merge into the Kurus on tho Sarasvatf,® tho Asura- 
Purus into the Paiicalas, 6 and at last in tho Brahman a Period wo soo tho 
United nation of the Kuru-Pancala 7 inhabiting the region which latterly 
becomes tho hallowed Kurubsetra. “Indo-Aryan gcnoalogy starts a fresh 
page with the Kuru-Pancala—Pauravas of Hastina.pu.ra’ 5 . 8 

1. Seo Keith in O. H. L, I, pp. 70, 110 ff-, Wintemitss, op. cit., I pp. 290 ff ; Itaug, The 
Aitareya Brihanana, I, Intro., pp. 47 ff; TCaegi, The By Veda, pp, 38 ffx 109 ; N. N. Dutt. 
Aryanisalian of India, pp. 30 Jf, 65 ; A. Banorji Sastri, op. oil., p. 34 etc. 

2. A. BanerjiSastri, Atmra India, p. 34. 

3. Ibid., p. 38. 

4. Ibid, pp. 40, 49. 

5. Ibid., p. 55 i Sohrcidor, Indien Literature nnd CulUir, p. 405. 

8 . Geldner, Vedische Bhtdien, 3, p. 108. 

7. See Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 406-9. 

8 . A ■ Banreji Sastri, pp. cit, pp. 69-70. 
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This briof and running sketch of the period, which must have absorbed 
centuries, only supplies us with faint, though impressing, glimpses of the re¬ 
mote past—of tho civilization buried under the ruins at Mohenjo-daro in Sind 
and at Harappa in Punjab, 1 We felt it necessary to give this sketch in ordor 
to maintain tho connecting link between the story and tho dotached periods 
with which wo have to concern oursolvos hero. 

The next stage in Indo-Aryan history begins, as we saw above, with the 
appearance of the Kurus and tho Pancalas who wore, in the Brahmana Period, 
settled in tho Middlo country—the madhyama dih of the Aitareya Brahmana . 2 
Even though tho two peoples are oftou seen to be referred to in the Brdhmanas 
as a united nation, 3 it does not necessarily follow that both lived under one 
kingship. As a matter of fact, the relations between the two were sometimos 
friendly, 4 5 and then tied with matrimonial alliances,® but at othor times, 
hostile. This conflict drags on till the great Bharata war, 6 and later. It is 
precisely here that wo should usher in tho Jalahi evidence for this period 
which forms the subject of this chapter. 

As the Jdtdkas do not give ns much that can be said as co-relative to the 
two kingdoms of Kuru and Paneala, it would, he better, we think, for the sake 
of clearness, to treat them separately and notice the relation between the two 
wherever possible. 


THE KURUS 

Tho Kuru kingdom, as known to the Jdlakas , 7 had an extent of three hund¬ 
red loagues. Its capital was Indapatta, 8 (modern Indrapat near Delhi) 
which is sometimes said to have extouded over seven leagues. 9 The reigning 
dynasty bolongod to tho YudMtfhila gotta, i.e., tho family of Yudhisthira, 10 
a fact which shows that tho Jdtakas are familiar only with the events that 
occurred after tho Great war, one of which was the inclusion of tho Pandavas 
in the famous Kuru lino. 11 Tho date of tho Bharata war is still a matter of 


1. Seo now Sir John Marshall, Mokctija Dn.ro mil the Indus Civilization, (London, 1031,) 

3 volumes. 

2. VIII, 14 ; Vetlie Index, I. p. 108 : Oldouhorg, Buddha, pp. 302-3. 

3. Vedte Index, I, pp. 165, 408 ; also seo 0. H. I., I. pp. 119-20. 

4. As tho common occurrence of this in tho Briihnanas indeed shows. 

6 . Itodin 'DiUblvyn, for instance, a king of the Panoulas, was sister’s son to Uohalmih- 
Sravas, King of tho Kurus. lioo Itaychaudhury, P. II. A. 1., p. 49. 

6 . “Those two tribos whoso mighty battles form tho nucleus of tho great Indian Epic, the ■ 
Mahdhhdrata” Whitomitss, op. c>t„ 1, pp. 105-0. Of. Hopkins, J. A. 0. 8., 13, p, 09 but 
contrast Pargiter, J. It. A. 8., 1920. p. 101. A . I. II. T., pp. 285, 320, who dates the fusion 

of tho two people of tho Briihmanas much later than the Bharata battle. \- ; m./..'. ■ • 

7. J., IT, pp. 214-G, 154, 306 ; III, p. 400 ; IV. pp. 801, 444; V, pp- 57, 474, 484— . 

‘‘ tiyojancisaU s”; VI, pp. 255, 329. : , ' 

5. The older capital Asandivat oi* Janamojaya Piivilcfittt had already vanished’d'Vedi 

Ind., 1, p. 72 ; Itaychaudhury, P. II, A. I., pp. 10, 24. Tho JMaleas do not hriow of ^kstinapura. ’ A 

9. J., V, p. 484. But those measurements are only 'oohventibriak , .'X* 'X 

10. J., Ill, p. 400 i V, p. 457. - ' \ ■ - ’ 

11. See LaW, Ancient M id.Indidn Kaabriya Tribes, 1, p. 33 ; 

§ . • ' 
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controversy. But between tho two plausible extremes of 15th contury B. C. 1 2 
and the 10th oontury B. 0., a we may take tho 12th century B. C. as tho via 
media . 3 

The Jatahas mention only a fow kings of this lino. Those who fold 
mention are: Koravya, 4 Dhanaujaya Koravya, 5 Sutasoma 6 and porhaps 
Renu 7 . Of those, Dhananjaya Koravya appears to have been the most fami¬ 
liar, as ho must have been also very popular in those times, and his rotation 
with his minister Vidhurapandita forms the subject of some of the stories, 
Who is this Dhananjaya ? In the Epic Dhananjaya is an ordinary epithet of 
Ai'juua. 8 But there are indications in the Jatahas themselves which tend to 
connect it with Yudhitthila himself. Thus tho gathds of the Sambhava. 
Jdlaha have the refrain : 


“Ra'fl/ilo ‘hampahito ditto koravyassa yasassino 
Atlham dhammam ca pncclicsi ‘icccibravi YudhillMlo '\ 9 10 

Again Dhananjaya is said to havo been remembered for his skill in the 
game of dice ( julaviUaho ), 1Q which qualification, according to the Epic, 
applies well to Tudhistliira 11 . He is moreover described as a pious, righteous 
and charitable king,' 2 which again is in complete agreement with what wo 
know of Yudhisthira from tho Epic 13 and later Hindu tradition’ 4 . 

With Dhananjaya Koravya is mentioned his almost inseparable compan¬ 
ion Vidhurapandita' 3 who is generally known as a minister and a teacher of law, 
morality and polity. One Jdtaka' 6 prose unnecessarily makes him the puro- 
hita of a king of Benares, though the gathds do not suggest anything of tho 
kind. Similarly tho proso of the Vidhurapandita Jalaka ' 7 seeks to doscriboo 
him as a Brahmana and the son of a Brahmalia Canda, while tho gathds are 
dear in representing him as a Kuru councillor, holding tho status of a noblo 


1. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. II. 8., I. p. 111. 

2. Pargiter, A. I. II. T., p. 182. 

3. Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 248 jf/'; on tho Paumnic, astronomical anil 
other evidences, actually comes to this date. 

4. J., IV, p. 361 ; V, p. 457. 

6 . J., IT, p. 360; III, p. 400 ; V, p. 57 ; VI, pp. 255. 

6 . J., V, p. 457. 

7. J., IV, p. 444. 

8 . See Sorensen, / nilex to the Mahiirbhdrata, suh. voc.; Dhauanjaya is a kinr' of Benares 

to J. Ill, pp. ©7 /J. J 

9. J., V, pp. 57 //-GG. 145, 149, 171. 

10. J., VI, pp. 255,271. 

,. Pf' II, 50, I9-“who is there who can stake equally with mo asks VudliiMl- 

hira to Saknm, 

12. J„ V, pp. 57-S-GG. 135-141. 

13. See Siddhanta, op. cit., p. 28 : “Yudhisthira, on tho othor hand, is mado to ho tho 
pattern of a virtuous prince, * 

. 1^' tradition had passed down even to the south whoro in Manual I apuvam near Madras 

ZtrT a - t w mp ? r £ w ?. d m A is 1 ?? nonr (Marmaraya ratha) in tho 7th century A/D. Sec Unveil, 
TVie Ancient and Medieval Afchitectu-ve of India, p. 8G- 

iWRfir S our 4, 6 th “ Vidu ™ who « however there associated with Dhitamstra. 

Inscriptions pp° 05 0 ^°* ^ dlfiorenoe in s P 0,lin gs oi his name, seo Uarua and Siulia, Brdhmi 

10. J., V, pp. 67 ff 
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of tho royal family of the Kurus, Though horn in a natural state of servitude' 
That he was liorn of a slave is proved by Ins own declaration 'uddlin hi yoniio 
ahem pi jdto', 2 thus agreoing with the Epic account of his birth, though 
Tolatod in the usual miraculous manner. 3 

Virlhura is a just and truthful man, possessing groat powor of eloquence, so 
much so that all kings from India are said to have approached him and—sat 
at his feet to hoar the Dhamnvt.* His discourse on a householder’s lifo and 
happinoss, and his advice to young aspirants to the king’s court, tostify to his 
genius and political insight. 3 In Iho Dasa-Brdhmana Jalaka , s ho figures as 
an advooato of a revolting opinion about the Brahman as of his time, which 
may wcllhavo nomohistorical significance. 7 The Vhlktmtpandila Jdtaha rolatos 
at length, prodominenlly in gdlhan which run in the epic strain, the story of 
Vulhuca and the Yalckha prinoo Purmaka : 8 the Naga queen Vimala’s desire 
for the heart of Yidhura, the princess Iraudati’s search for a husband to fullfil 
I hat desire, her union with tho Yalckha prince Pumiaka, his victory at a dice 
play with king Dhananjaya and the consequent winning over the wiso man, 
thoir roturn to the Naga caj>ilal, the qnoon’s humbling down at the night of the 
great man, and his final roloa.se and a gift of a precious jewel from Punnaka 
which ho delivered to the Kura king—all this may only be a fable, puro and 
simple, though as old as the second century B. C..° 

One moro point to lie noticed in connection with Dhananjaya Koravya. 
In the Dhdmalcdn Jdtuka ' 0 lie is represented as showing favour to new coiners 
(dgantukdnam yeva samgaham alcasi) neglecting tho old and faithful soldiers 
(pordnakagocllie aganetvd). This policy wap responsible for his defeat in a battle 
in a disturbed frontier province, lie eamo to realize bis mistake with the 
help of his wiso councillor Vidhura. How far this incident can be taken as 
historical, wo aro not ablo to ascertain, it boing left uncorroborated, as far as 
we know, by furthor evidonuo. 


1. Bfu'ua and Biuha op. oil., p. 95. 

2. J., V[, p. 283-d. 1239. 

3. MB II. I, 03,113-4 ; 100, 23-28, V. 11, o—'Smlrayonilvaham j&to ” 
l. .T., VI, pp. 255-0. 

5. .T„ VI, pp. 280-7—OU. 12M-50. 

6 . J. IV, pp. 301 Jf. 

7. Dr. Wintomitis romurks in his valuable ossay on tho ‘VI sc olio Poetry," .... “though the 
majority of tho versos in this sootion (i.c., tho Vidhnrahitavukya, SIBIL, V, 32-40) contains 
rules of morality and wisdom, it aslo contains a groat number ol verses which touch what I 
oall osootio morality—versos whioh sound quite liudiUiiblio and some of which have actually 
been traoodin thel-'djilileraturo.” Oahutta Review, Oct. 1923, p. 8. 

8 . Tho story iB found depicted in tho sculptures of ono oi tho railings of tho Burhut 
Stupa, with a label bearing tho inscription “ Vilwa-Pnnakiya-JalalMtii”—ol tho seooond century 
B.O. See Barua and Biuho, op. oit., pp. 94-5; Cuuningham, Stupa o/ Barhvt, plate 

xviu. 

0. See above; Vidhura also ooours as tho namo of a wiso monk in the Mojjjhwiantk&yn 
1 ,6,10 and the Therig&thu, 1188. 

10. J.,III,pp. 400//. 
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For Suta,soma’s historical existence, wo cannot vouch. In tho long, droniy 
and epic-like story related in the Mahasulasoma J dtaka we find him as tlio 
Lord of tho Kurus. 2 Tho king of Benares turns out a man-cator. Sutasoma, 
with his masterly genius, restores him to his senses and, at tlio end, establishes 
him on his throne. In tho intervening gdtJias wo aro given a glorious descrip¬ 
tion of Sutasoma’s virtuous reigu. 3 The man-cator king, who is in the 
gatlias towards the end 4 named Kammasapada, restores tho kings whom he 
had captured to liberty. The story of Kalmasapada, tho king of Ayodhya, 
is well-known in tho Mahdbhamta and the Purdnas. 5 But it has no reference 
to Sirtasoma or any other person named in the J dtaka story. Tho story, with 
almost the samo oft-repoated gall id a, occurs in tlio Jayaddim Jat,aka, where 
however the hero-king is Jayaddisa of Paneala. All this makes us doubtful 
of the real existence of Sirtasoma. 7 


Such is perhaps also tlio case with King Bonn mentioned in tho tiowa- 
nassa Jdtaka. 0 The tTaloha makes him the king of Kura with. Uttarapafi- 
cala as his capital city, which is rathor interesting. We cannot say whether 
this statement is based on fact or is ail outcome of tho confused ignoranco 
of the J dtaka compiler. It must however bo admitted that there is nothing 
improbable in this, since we know that ‘a groat struggle raged in ancient 
times between the Kurus and the Pancalas for tho possession of Uttarapnh- 
cala’. 9 And king Re on, in this ease, might in all probability have taken 
possession of Uttarapancala affcor a bitter struggle with a Paneala Icing and 
made it his scat of government. 


The story relates, that once a rebellion broke out in tho frontier. Tho 
king wont to suppress it, leaving his son Prince Somanassa (by cjueon tSudh- 
hamma 10 ) in charge of the government. On his return a false charge was 
brought against his son by a doceitful ascetic. Trusting upon tho ascetic, 
the king ordered the prince to be oxccutod. Ho howovor soon oamo to realize 
the falsity of the charge, and then began to imploro his son to tako tho charge 
of tho kingdom which the latter forsook in disgust and turned an ascetic. This 
is a story on which little rolianco can lie placed, in absonce of further evidence 
to corroborate it. A king by tho name of Bonn is indeed mentioned in the 


1. J., V, pp. 457//. 

2. Ibid., p. 479-G. 390 : "Komt>yaae({ha Sutasoma 

3. Ibid., pp. 491-2 GG. 429.4 38. 

the d?1 ‘ 2 TWS 3h ° WB the ift0ouaiafc6ut dw JnMua.-.Ual^n 

, I> 178-9; ViMiu I?., IV, 4 j Soo Parcifcoj.% A I If V m» ona re a i 

S3 t vtKItsKs 

0. J.v.pp. 21// 


Sutaaoma appears as the naiyo of a son of Bhima in tho MBII., I, 03, 122 • 05 74 • 
i S o! m lh0 MUind'Vtmo ((st cent. B.O.) ; WilM ado 


the ___ 

depicted in a fresco at Ajanta. 

8 . J., IV, pp, 444 jf . Only one gtdha, 192, names him. 

9. Ilayohaudhury, P. II. A. I., p. 94, cf. MBII., 1,140. 

10. J., XV, p. 452-G. 215. 
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Digha-Nikdya' and tlie Mahdmstu , 2 but the name of the kingdom over which, 
he ruled is not specified. 3 The Epic and the Purdms also mention a king 
Renu of Ayodhya whose daughter Rcnuka was married to Jamadagni, father 
of Paras mama 4 . But those scanty and imperfect ovidenoes carry ns no 
further. 

Dr. Raychaudhury 5 draws our attention to the Jaina JJttamdkyayana 
Sutra which mentions a king Isukara ruling at the town called Isukara in the 
Kuril country. 6 Wo arc at once reminded of a Icing of the same or similar 
name Esukari of tlio IlaUMpdla Jalalia, 7 who soems to have boon passed un- 
no ticod by the loomed Doctor. The story of Esukari, as related in the above 
Jalaha. agrees remarkably well with that found in the Jaina Sutra. Even 
some of the gdlhds in both tho versions agree literally. 8 Those facts load ua to 
identify tho two kings—Isukara and Esukari. But there is one chief differ¬ 
ence between tho two that cannot bo passod over. Tho e/ato/m-Esukari 
reignod in Benares and not in Kukara (in Kuril kingdom) as tho Jaina Sutra 
says. But hore again, is not the Jiitaha in all probability guilty of foisting 
upon the Kuru king its own pet kingdom of Benares ? It seems tho Jaina 
tradition is much more rcliablo, and we may take it that Esukari was a 
Kuru king. Tho interesting and untoward reference in a gdlhd of our 
Jdtaha , D to tho fact that Esukfirl’s cjiiecnconsort was a Pauotill. may, 
indeed, lend a significant support to our conclusion. 

The long and short of the story itself, oven if wo confine ourselves to tho 
gdthds alone, is this: King Esulcarii had no son. So lie wanted to make one 
of the Purohita’s sons king, but all of thorn turned out osoetios. So did also 
tho Purohita and his wife ; then tho king also embraced religious life, and 
last the queen : 

“Thus Esukari, mighty king, the lord of many lands, 

Prom King turned hermit, like an elephant that bursts his hands”. 10 

1. II, 230 ff; liUiloyucn of the Buddha, II, pp. 200 JJ. 

2. Seo Law, A Study of the Mahiivastu p. 140. Ho is also roforrod to in tho Dipavamsa, 

III, 40, apparently as tho icing of Benares. 

3. In-tho HilcCiya passage lxis kingdom is said to have boon, in tho middle of tho seven king¬ 
doms of Katihga, Assaka, Avautl, irfovira, Vidoha, Align and Kiisi. Prof, llhys Davids in a 
note on tho above passage, says : ‘Nona of tho seven kingdoms is in tlio moist of others. 
Bonaree would suit that position loss badly than any other.’ op. cif., p. 270. If Benu’s 
kingdom is not to be included in tho list, K uu may well ho a bettor substitute. 

4. Pargiter, A. I. IL T., pp. 151, 199. 

5. P. U. A. I., p. 04. . 

0. It must bo statod horo that it is tho commontaiy, and not tho SUtra text itself, that 
places tho town in Kuru oounfcry : Jacobi, Jain SUtra?, S.B.E., XLV, p. 81 note; 

7. J., IV, pp. 473 ff. 

8 . Some of the versos ooourring in both ore traced oyen in the Great Epic, xii, 175,. and tho 

Dliammapada. It appears that this remarkable dialogue between Bather and Son must have 
been very ancient to bo tho common souroo of the Buddhists, tho Juinas and the Brahmaiias:,,' 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, I, pp. 417-8 note; J. Charpentier, Z. I). M.G., 82 
(1908) p.725 ff. , _ .. v V 

9. J., IV, p. 480-Q-. 312 : “Eva pi mam tuani udatdri bhoti Pailc&li g&th&hi atibhitaitghi .”" v , , 

It is not improbable, wo think,'that herein is to be traced ah umhooraed allianoe Jje(tVeep.)tpe .; . 
Kuru and the Pafloala kings, the outcome of which was the marrioge of .a Pafiqitja' \-J 

with the Kuru king. ■ " 

10. Ibid., G. 313 (abhisaihbudiha gatha); Cf. tho Joina SUtra, loo., bit. whSohcplptes . 
similar galha. .. ..._ i... 
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“It soems probable,” says Dr. Raychaudhury,' “that after tlie removal 
of the main royal family to KausambI, 2 the Kuru realm was parcelled out into 
small states of which Indapatta and Isobar a were apparently the most im¬ 
portant. Later on the little principalities gave place to a Sangha or republic” 
known to Kautilya. 3 

Here finishes oar information about the Kuru kings as supplied by tho 
Jdtakas, and we may now take up the Pancala Kings. 


THE l’ANCALAS 


The curious legend, given in the Gclitja Jdtalca about tho foundation of 
Uttarapaficala by a Ceti Prince, may or may not havo any historical value. 4 
The Jdtakas , curiously enough, speak of Uttarapaficala both as a capital city 
in tho Kingdom of Kampilla 5 and as a kingdom with Kurhpilla as its capital 
city. 6 It is to bo notod, howover, that not a single rjdlhd in tho whole of the 
Jdtalca book mentions Uttarapaficala, but that it is Pancala simply that finds 
repeated mention in a number of gdthas . 7 The two terms must therefore lie 
clearly understood. No trace of such a division of Paficala as the northern 
(TJttam ) or tho southern ( Daksina ) is to bo found in the Vcdic or Brdlmanic 
Literature. 8 Thoy know the Paficalas, 9 and the town of Kampilla 10 which is 
really known in later times to bo their capital. It follows, thon, that this 
division must be a later one. Evon the Great Epic itself, if we condescend to 
believe it, clearly says that the division took placo sometimo before tho Great 
war, when the Pandavas defeated Drupada king of Pancala and handed over 
the Paficala kingdom to their preceptor Drona as promised, who, by way of 
kindliness, kept tlio northern half of the kingdom for himself and roturnod 
the southern half to Drupada, river Bhaglrafchi forming the dividing lino. 11 
The capital of tho former was at Ahicchatra which is unknown to Vcdic 
Literature, and that of the lattor at Kampilya, Vcdic Kampila, Ahiccliatfd 
appears to be a lateT form of Adhicchalra prosorved in the famous Pabhosa oave 


1. P. H. A. I„ p. 94. 

2. This happened in the roign of Nioaksu, tho fifth sncoMior of Janamojaya Purihsita 
when Hastmapura the old capital was destroyed by tho Oangaa ’flood’ or rattier by the 
inroads of the locusts ( malaahi) presumably a few centuries after tho Great War ' Ibid 
PI>. 27, 46-7. 

■ Arlhasastra, XI, X. Tho existence of tho Kurus can bo traced as lain as tho time of 
King Dharmapaia of Bengal (S 00 A.D.) Dutt, Aryaiutsalioii of India, p. 125. 

4. <T., Ill, pp. 460-1. Supra. 

i{i< p " 313; W'. V° ; *Y’ P: 130 : v > pp ' 31 > 08 > VI > PP- 391-392, 409, 415, 42(1, 

481, 46b. It is once a city in Kuru kingdom as already noticed. 

6 . J., Ill, p. 379 i VI, p. 405. 

MM 7 ' 154; , S ,°m U - "S' 1 ? 38i ’ Ci > 94 ; VI, pp. 997-0. 1455; 424-0. 

*??{;' r-I t ' l, i ~ f? arao o£ Lakkhujapauoaia is conspicuously absent from tho wltolo 

r °’‘| hl y corresponds to Bareilly, Budaon, Parrukhabnd and the 
adjoining distncfcs of tho Umtoci Provinces : Bayohaudhuiy, P. IJ. A. 3 ). 47 . 

„ 1 I 8 ' wW "£- E - V- ?P' 47> H ! X ed - lnd -’ l > P- 400. Tho solitary rofwonco in 

ias may porhaps only point to tho Eastern inhabitants of 
the country ana. it cannot woil bo taken to refer to a division as snob. 

9. Vedic Index, I, pp. 468-9. 

10. Ibid., p. 149. 

11. MBH., 1,104; 168 ; Harivamsa, 20 ; Itayohaudhury, P, 11, A, I., p, 94, 
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Inscription of tlic second century B. C.. 1 It seems probable tboreforo that 
the abovo division is a later product when perhaps Adliicchatra, rose into 
prominonco and succeeded in securing for itself a separate port from out the 
renowned kingdom of Pancala. 

How then aro wo to reconcilo this with the Puurdnic accounts which, 
actually, give long list s of the two dynastios separately ? 3 We must admit 
our inability to decide tho precise facts in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of tho fart that wo have the confused Vaurdnic accounts as 
our solo guide in this direction. Wo should leave this problem for further 
light that future research may throw'. 

There is a very retnarkahlo evidence, as regards Hie family or dynastic 
connections of the Pancfila kings named in tho Jiiiuhts, which has not gained 
tho prominenco it dosorvos. As will ho seen, most of the Pancfda kings are 
connected with, what seems to be tlioir family title, Brahmadulta. And a 
Brahmadatta is a famous king of south Paiiciila in the Pumnus , 3 Now, to 
co-ordinato various other facts, two gdlhds , at least, in our Jdlahi book, 4 
preserve a dim rocolloclion of the dynastic descent of Iho Pancfda kings from 
thoBharatas of old, as tho opillicts Bharat fttahha and BMrata given to these 
kings clearly show. This latter faoi lends valuable confirmation to tho Vcclic s 
Epic 6 and Pattrdnic 1 evidence. 8 Thus it seems legitimate to infer that the 
Brahmadatta Dynasty of Paiiciila was of Bharata-doscont. Tlion again, as 
pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhury, 9 a king of KiisI namod Dhalaraffha is 
represented as a Bhfirata princo in tho Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Blgha 
Nikaya. "Tho BharaLa dynasty of Kata,” adds tho learned scholar, “seems 
to havo boon supplanted by a now lino of Kings who had tho family namo 
Brahmadatta and wore probably of Vidoha origin.” 10 Wc may or may no 
place any great rolianco on the solitary reference about tho Bhfirata connoctiot 
with Kaii. But as rogards Brahmadatta being a family name of tho ICan 
monarohs, our Jdtahm are qitilo explicit, as will ivppoar 11 . A questional 
naturally arisos: had this Brahmadatta dynasty of Ka3l anything to do 
with tho similarly namod ono of Pancala ? This is a subtlo and an interest¬ 
ing question. Sorao of the Jdtaka passages, as will bo shown later on, have 
led Dr. Raychaudhury, 12 to assign a Videhan origin for tho Brahmadatta3 of 

1. J'Jpiijraphioa Indian., II. p. 243 arid nofca. Boo Majuradar, G. A. (t. I. pp. 412 Jf ; 704-3. 

2. Of. Pargitor, op. ait., pp, 34G-8 ; Pradhan, op, oil., pp. 83 ff ; 103 Jf. 

3. Pargitor, op. ait, pp. 42, 04-5, 09,148, 3 04-0, 330-7 ; Pradhan, op ait., pp. 100 ff. 

4. ,r., IV, p. 435-0, 159 ; V, p. 99-0, 300. 

5. Boo Vedic Index, II, p. 90 j Oldonhorg, Biuhl/m, p. 408. 

G. MB1I, I, 94. DhrsUdynmna of the North Paiicula lino is callod Bharatarsuhhah in 
tho Tipio. Boo Pargitor, . op. cit., p. 133 nolo. 

7. Malaya P,, 50, for instanoo. 

8 . Of. Pargitor, J. 11. A. 8., 1910, pp. 20, 28 j 1014, p. 2Si ; 1918, pp. 238-9; A. 1. H. T„ 
p. 113; Itayohaudhury P. II. A. I., pp, 48-9 ; Unit Aryanisation of India, p. 108 ; A. Banorji 
Sastri, op. ait., pp. 05, 09. Koith, in U. II. I., 3. pp. 118 ff. 

9. P. II, A, I,, p. 61 , Cf. J., V, p. 317-0. 94 whore a ICilsI king is addressed os Manila. 

10 . Ibid., pp. 51-2. 

11. Soe Bhondarkar,Oormio7«M2 lectures, 1018, pp. 50-7. 

12. P. H. A. I,, pp. 61-2. 
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Kaii. Stray, and therefore insufficient., as these references are to warrant 
such a conclusion, 1 they arc nob altogether untenable. What is more, as it 
seems to us, Vitloha must have acted as a mediator bctwcon tho two king¬ 
doms of Pancala and KasI in supplying the title BmhnuuhrtUt to the latter 
from the former. By a mysterious process of alliances, unknown to ns, tho 
Brahmadatta kings of Pancala, very prohahly through tho medium of 
Videha, transferred, and perpetuated, their dear title to tho kings of 
Benaros. 2 

To return to the Pancalas. The Jdialects, as wo just saw, know the Pah- 
cala-Bharata connection, that old merging of tho Vedic Bharalas into i lie 
later Pancalas. We also saw that most of the Pauoula kings, nientioiiocl in the 
Jdiakas, bear the family title of Bmlmmlnlla. As ruo.1i, they may perhaps lie 
convincingly regarded as kings of South Pancala of tho Purchjtts. Wo shall 
now take up the individual kings. 

Dummukha seems to havo been a famous personality. According to tho 
Kumbhakdra Jdtalca , 3 his kingdom was styled Uttara-Pniicfilarnttha. His 
capital was Kariipillanagara. He is represented to have renounced the world 
in company with his contemporary kings, viz., Karaiidn, of Kaliiiga, Naggaji 
of Ganclhara and Nimi of Videha.' 1 The contomporarioty of these four Kings 
is also attested to by the Jaina Uttarddhynyana Sutra 5 in a similar ijcithd. 
The Vedic evidence, as pointed out by Raychandhury, 6 also goes in support 
of this. “Dumitkhft, tlic Pancala king, had a priest named Brhadulctha, 7 
who was tho sou of Vaniadeva. 8 Vamadova was a contemporary of Sornaka, 
the son of Sahadcva. 9 Sornaka had close spiritual relationship with Bhlmo, 
king of Vidarbha, and Nagna jit, king of Gandhara”. 10 Thus if tho above syn¬ 
chronism he accepted as correct, we shall have to bold all these kings to be 
contemporaneous with one another, viz., Somalia Sahadovya,’ 1 Durnuikha 

1 . Soe Sen, op. cit., p. 51. 

2. That there were wars between the PufioSlas and tho Vidohas is clear from tho Itr&h- 
manas ns well as from tho Jiitakaa ■. See G. FI. /., I, pp. 122-3 ; .T., V, pp. 98,//. Aftor tho 
struggle, there must have heon matrimonial alliances between tho two as is natural and as is in 
faot proved by the Jiilnka instance of Pancalaeandl’s marriage with tho Vcdoha: ibid; clone 
relations between Videha—and KasI are known from tho Brdhmanas : O. II. /., I. pp. 122-3. 
Thus there is nothing improbable in this proeoss of transforronco, tliongh wo must take it wi 
hypothetical only. 

3. J., Til, p. 370. 

4. Ibid., p. 381-G. 94. 

5. S; B. E., XLV, p. 87. GJ. also J. J. Meyor, Hindu Tales, p. 121. On tho slightly 
variant forms of the names in different versions Moyer remarks : '“So the names speak for tho 
priority, or at least, a greater originality, of tho Buddhistic versions.” op. cit., and lac. cit. n. 

6 . P. H. A. pp. 57-8. 

7. Aitarcya Bruhmana, VIII, 23 ; Veil. Bid., I, p. 370. 

8 . Satapatka BrSihmam, XIII, 2, 2, 14 ; Fed. Ind., II, p.71. 

9. R(j Veda, IV, 15, 7-10; Pradhan op. cit., pp, 99-100; Sornaka and Sahaclova in tho 
passage of the Aitareya Brahmana, referred to above, are connected witli the rain, Parvata and 
Nurada. See Ved. Ind., II, p, 479. 

10. Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 34; tho passage names another king-Babhru Duivavrodluiii 
also. 

11. Sornaka Sahadevya is represented in the Pwiinaa as a king of tho North Pancala lino 

Pargiter,, A, I. H.T., p. 148 ; Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 87 ff. So our Dummukha should naturally 
he regarded as a king of south Pancala, ■ 
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Pancala, Bluma Vaidarblia and Nagnajit Gandhara. 1 The Vcdio texts do 
not mention Karandu or Nimi. 2 

Our Jdtafca. as has been stated above, depicts Dummukha as renouncing 
the world on seeing the lustful nature of animals and their con serpent ruin. 3 
The Aitamjct Brdhnana, on the other hand, describes him as a great conqueror. 
“This great annointing of Indra,” so declares tho iBrdhnana, “Brhaduktha, 
the seer, proclaimed to Durmukha, the Pancala. Therefore Durmukha Pafi- 
eala, being a king, by this knowledge, went round the earth completely, con¬ 
quering on ovory side.” 4 It would seem probable that his renunciation, 
about which thore can bo no doubt, 5 took place towards the end of his 
glorious career as world-conqueror. 

It is difficult to assign to him any particular date or place among tho Pan¬ 
cala kings known to us. Janaka’s Pancala contemporary, as we know, 8 was 
the famous Pravahapa Jaivali. If tho Nimi mentioned in our JataJca as a 
contemporary of Dummukha be the same as the penultimate king of Janaka’s 
family mentioned in the Nimi JataJca, 7 then Dummukha must bo placed 
after Janaka, and hence later than Pravahapa Jaivali. 8 But this does not 
seem possible, for it would bring down Dummukha much lower in time, and 
would thus go against tho unquestionable verdict of the Ailareya BrdJmana 
which refers to him as an ancient king. Dummukha, therefore, appears to 
our mind to have livod prior to Pravahajja Jaivali. 9 

Another really great king is Oulapi-Bralimadatta mentioned in the Mafia- 
Vmmagga Jdtalca. 10 Wo maybe quite sure that this Culaiii-Brahmadatta is 
identical with that montioned in the Utlarddhyayuna Sutra, 1 1 the Svapnavd- 
savaclatld, a play by Bhasa 12 and in tho Rdmdyapa ,' 3 though the stories 
told about him in those works differ from one another. Tho Utlamdhyayam 

1. Tills synchronism agroes, moro or loss, with tha findings of Pargitov oxoopl that Dur- 
mukha and Nagnajit, are not montionod in tho genealogical list given by him. A. I. II. T., 
P. 148. 

2. Nimi’s identification with Nanfi Siipya of the Vodio texts is, as Rayohaudhnry points 
out, more or Iosb, problematical: P. H. A. p. 67. 

3. It is interesting to note that tho oauso of renunoiation is difloront in the Jaina version. 
Both tho Jataka and the Jaina vorsions have tho four Gathiis spoken by tho four kings but 
while tho JMalta is retioont about tho rospeotivo names of tho kings, tho Jaina story gives 
them and, as snoh, may bo taken as moro oorreotly informed. According to the latter, 
Domuba renounced the world when ho beheld the bannor of Indra fall down. See Hindu 
Tales, p. 144. 

4. Aitareya BrAhmana, VHI, 23 j translation by Keith, By-Veda Brahmanas, p. 338. 

5. The Tibetan Tales (Sohiofner and Ralston) p. II and the Divy&vadAm (Cowell and Noil), 
pp. 2X1, 217, remember him os a rsi —a sago. 

6 . Raychaudhury, P. H. A. J., pp. 4 Off. 

7. J., VI, pp. 95//. 

8 . Of. Raychaudhury, P. 77. A. I,, p. 40. 

9. Of. Keith, in 0. H. I., p. 121. 

10. J., VI, pp. 391 ff. 

11. XIV, 57-61; Soe also Meyer op. fit., pp. 3. ff., where Bambhadfttla is a wicked king* 
“wooden statuo of a sensualist." 

12 SvapnavasavadattA (ed. Ganapati Sastrl), Aot. V. 

18. I, 33,18 ff. 

6 
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Sutra seems to be more correct in interpreting tbe name of tiro king as ‘Broth- 
madatta, born of (queen) CulanI’, 1 than tbe Rdmdyana which invents a fanciful 
story of the sage named Cull who, through his austerities, bestowed upon a 
lady a son named Brahmadatta. The fact that ho is a popular figure in all 
the various vorsions only strengthens our belief that lie is a roal historical 
personage. We cannot however ascertain at present whether lie can bo iden¬ 
tical with the Brahmadatta of south Pancala found in Pargiter’s dynastic list. 2 
The least we can say is that the two, if not identical, wore most probably oon- 
neoted with the same dynastic or liueal relation. This may gain confirmation 
by the fact that some of tho direct descendants of the Paurdnic Brahmadatta 
are, as will be shown, known to the Jatakas, though in a different garb. 

The story as related in the Mdha-Ummagga Jatalca embodies in itself a 
great confliot between this great Pancala king and a Videha king. Even if 
we solely confine ourselves to the gdtlids, we do visualise the picture of tho 
conflict, with its various aspeots, so vividly as to ronder the account historically 
probable. 

On the advice of his Brahmana minister Kevatta, so runs the story, 3 
King Colani Brahmadatta started a vigorous career of conquest and succeeded 
in establishing his sway over the whole of India excepting Videha. Twice, 
in his attempts to capture Mithila, the capital of Videha, 4 he failed, owing to 
the diplomatic opposition of the Videha minister-Mahosadha. 5 6 Baffled in 
these attempts, Brahmadatta now, again through Kova^ta’s advice, offered 
■ to marry his daughter Paficalacandi to tho Videha king, and invited him to tho 
city for the purpose, with tho ulterior motive of putting him to death during 
his stay there 8 . The Videha king was ready. But tho unfailing alertness 
of Mahosadha again saved him from the treacherous design of Kovatta. Ho 
caused an underground tunnel from Mithila to tho Pancala city, had 300 ships 
ready within a short time, and in a most ingonuous manner earned out tho 
Bafo esoapo of the king from tho enemy’s country, with Paficalacandi who was 
now his wife, Paficalacanda, tho Pancala prince, and Nandii, Brahmadatta’u 
wife 7 . Final reconciliation was then arrived at between tho two kings. 
After the demise of his master, Mahosadha, as promised, left tho kingdom of 
Videha and passed the remainder of his lifo with Culaui-Bralunadatta, now a 
sinoere appreoiator of hiH. 

1. XIII, 1, "Ciilania Baihbhadalto ." 

2. A.I.E.T., p. 148. 

3. J., VI, pp. 390 jfJ. 

4. Ibid., GG. 1451-8— "Pahc&lo sabbasanhya Brahmadatta samilgato and then follows 
the description of tho army; “taya senaya Mithilct tiaandhiparivdrith rdjadhanf Vuleh&narii 
samanta parikhanati.” 

5. Of. the characteristic words of the minister— “P/tda dam pamrehi bhitUja Kama 
ramassa ca, hitvd Pancaliyath aenam Brahmadatta pam&yati"—Ibid., p. 390-G. 1451). 

6 . _ “Baja aanthavakdmo la ralandni pavacc.hu 1 .i—.Pahcfild ca Vidclui ca ubhe ckd bhavantu 
la" Ibid. p. 41,2-GG. 1460-1 and “ inayUvitna Vedehath Pailciildnaht rathesabho lata tilth ghiltu - 
yisaati naasa saltkhi bhaviaeatti ” Ibid., p. 424-G. 1,491. 

7. Thus commands the m’msltor to the aeryantB : “e.lha manctva utthetha mukhath eodhetha 

tandhino, Videho eahayamacohi umnaggena gamiaaati” Ibid., p, 444-Cl, 1555; alsoGG. 1503-01, 
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The a Lory may essentially bo legendary. Bub tho easy flowing and tha 
ballad-lika ydthds, intervening tbo narrativo, ooukl not bub force us to 
reproduce the account in a nufcsholl, with a view only to have a tentative 
recognition of its main historical character. 1 

Culani Bralnnadatta must roally havo been a great conqueror as the title 
of ‘Universal Monarch’ given to him by the Ultarddhyayam Sutra oloarly sug¬ 
gests. It sooms probablo from this, that ho lived during the period when the 
erstwhilo powerful kingdom of Videlia was on its wane and when Kasi had 
not yet raised its head against the powers of the North and tho East, On the 
other hand, it is inteio-diug to note that two gdthds in our J at aka seem to say 
that tho kingdom of Kasi was under the ovcrlordsliip of Culani Brahmadatta, 
since the latter was prepared to give away eighty villages in KtisI to Malio- 
sadha by way of gifts. 2 This again is not impossible, in view of the fact that 
KasI, during this period, was an easy proy to the more powerful Kuru- 
Pancala kings. 3 

Finally, we should notice, a king named Saiikhapala, ruling over tho king¬ 
dom of Ekabala, is mentioned in our Jdlakas* as being contemporaneous with 
Culai.ii Brahmadatta and busy preparing for somo war. Tho reforonco is made 
in a manner which would appoar to locate this kingdom somowhoro outside 
India. Neither tho king nor his kingdom can howovor be identified. 

The Jayaddisa Jdlaka’ 6 mentions two kings of Paucala, viz., Jayaddisa 
and his son AllnasaUu. Tho story relates an enoountor of King Jayaddisa, 
whilo on a hunting with a man-oating ogro, Kammasapada, and tho final 
taming of tho lattor by Princo Allnasattu. 6 Littlo reliance can however bo 
placed on tho story, and wo have nothing to offer to prove tho historical 
existence of tho two Kings named horo. 7 

Such an uncertainty also prevails, wo think, as regards tho few othor 
unnamed kings of Paucala mentiouod in tho Jdtakas. A Pancala king is men¬ 
tioned in the Brahmadatta Jdlaka , 8 another in the Saltigumbha Jdtaka 9 and a 
third in the Gandalindu JdtaJca.' 0 All these kings may be purely logondary, 
as tho stories told about thorn aro too much childish, oxcopt, porhaps, the one 


1. There is nothing in our Jdtakn to support tho following remarks of Rayohaudhury: 
"The Ramlyanio legend regarding the king is only important as showing tho connection of the 
early PanoiW with the foundation of tho famous oity of Kanyokubja in Kanauj”. P. if. A. V 
p. 96. 

2. “Damminihkhaaabwrtrit taydmdsiti aaK&awu’’— J. VI, pp. 462. 404; GGf. 1630, 1038 

3. We know that Dhytava^tra of Kasi was defeafcod by Satanfka SStrSjita, a BhSrata 
prime: Vedio Index, I, p, 403 ; II, p. 302. 

4. J., VI, p. 390. 

6 . J., V, pp. 21 ff. 

6 . “Panadia r/ljii migaaath pmutlho, Jayaddisa ndma yadissuto te, aar&mi kaacMm mna>» 
criluim pcHiitlamimaih blrnla mainajja munca” Ibid. p. 23-G. 05—.... “Ahatnpiputtosmi 
Jayaddisassa mamajja khdda pitttno pamdkkha" Ibid., p. 30-G. 81. 

7. Does tho Jdtaka, horo, refer to tho Pmiriinia king Jayadralhn and his son Visvftjit 
of the South Panoiila line, found in Pargitor’s dynaslio list ? A. I. H. T,, p. 140; does the nams 
Alinasaltu —the enemy of the Alina—contain something which may oocnoat it with the famous 
tribe—the Alinas—of the HgVeda? Wee Vadie Index, T, p, 30. 

5. .r..III.pp. 70//.' 

9. J., IV, pp. 430 if. 

10. J., V, pp. 08//. 
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whose oppressive measures ovor his subjects and the devastated eoudition of 
his kingdom aro so vividly and naturally described in the illuminating gdthas 
intervening the Jataka as to give a historical tinge to tho whole narrative.' 5 
But what is of more importance and value in this commotion is the historical 
association of these unnamed Panoala Kings with Bmhnmilattu , their family 
title 2 and Bharata their dynastic title. 3 


Prof. D. R, Bliandarkar 4 has identified Vissasona, Uday<il>Jiacl(U !j and 
Bhallatiya of the JdtaJcus 6 with the Paurdnic kings Visvakscna, Udukiisona 
and Bhallata respectively. Tho identification was based merely on t ho st hie¬ 
ing agreement in names, which is after all not a very convincing argument, 
and doubts as regards these have rightly been entertained. 7 But several 
circumstances now tend to go in support of Prof. Bliandarkar’s theory. 
First, tho immediate predecessor of tho Paurdnic kings is Brahmaclalta of 
South Paneala ; 8 secondly, Udaya of tho Gan go mala Jalulca, 0 but not Uda- 
yabhadda of tho tJdaga Jdtalca 0 as Prof. Bliandarkar has taken him to bo, is 
called by tho family name ‘Brahniadatla’ ’ 1 ; and thirdly, our above discussion 
on the relation between Brahamdatta and the, Pauoalas results in favour of 
Lliia identification. In view of this we may bo inclined to bold I bat I lie,so 
throe kings, whom the Jatakas regard, possibly through their usual obstinacy, 
as tho kings of Kasi, should he taken more correctly as kings of Houth 
Paneala in agreement with the Paurdnic lists. But here a fresh difficulty 
faces us as logards Bhallafa. A single vorse from tho Mahdbhdnita, ’ 2 which 
mentions the country of Bhallala with the mountain Siikfimat, has boon tho 
baak of different theories with regard to the identification of tiiis Suktimt 
mountain. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 13 identifies the mountain with tho Sulai* 
man range and Bhallata with the Rgvedic Bhalauas who lived, according to 
Zimmer, in east Kabulistan and after whom the Bolan pass was named. lie 
is supported by Harit Knana Deb and Jayaswal. 14 But Dr. Rnychaudhury, ’ 8 
with good reasons, comes to a different conclusion. According to him tho 


1. J„ V, pp. 102-7—GO. 310-42. " ~ 

on nP 1 P; ?®’ addrosses tho king as ‘Brakinatlatta', wlulo tho iollowing two— 
00 and 01—address him as ‘the lord of tho Paiicalae '; in J„ V, pp. 102 //, from O. 310 onwards 
* , °.n ? S £. anoa }f l ^dBrahmadalta —recur alternatively, and ono gatha -322 -has tho 

r™ Pahc&lo Brahmadatlasya rajino .” Tho monlion ot (ho 
hundre Br hmadattas m. the Epio and the Purctnaa, to bo intolligiblo, must inoludo those 
Pawla Brahmadatlae : So MBU., II, 8, 23; Mateya 273, 71 •, Rayohudhury, P. II. A. I., 

ntft™f«‘h,wfA 99 rb G ' 30 /o ) f^ d ^ s ^ thePa ' fioSla,kbl S as 'Bharalnsnbha', tho best of tU* 
Bharatas, whileJ IV, p. 435-G. 159 has the appellation 'Bharata’. 

4. Oaxmchad Lectures, 1918, p. 67. 

Seo note below. 

J., H, pp. 345 fif s IV, pp. 104 ff } IV, pp. 437 if, 

A l^B.T.’,p. us Ray0halldilU17 ’ ^ PP- e0 - 70 ' ko °P’ the identification as It is 
J.’lil,pp.‘462 ff.’ 

J., iv pp. 104 nf 

thla tjdava kulaiiUmentt alapitmi” aud (t. 42. It is 

J., IV n 119.0 58 and^whn who is distinctly assooiatod with KM in 

12. P fl no « v b ° l , dentifi „ ed , wifch ^0 Panmnic Udakwena. 

13 J 'F e duktimantan'i ca patvaUMh." 

S /6w! pSoeplinf* 8 ^ Qo 'W™> im, pp. 609# 

15. Btudka in Indian Antiguitiea, p, 120. 


6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 
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Bhallata country and consequently Siiktimat were situated in Central India. 
“The evidence of the MahdbJidratn points to some range botwoou Indraprr.st.ha 
(Delhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) as the real Siiktimat” 1 ; and it also 
seems to locate Bhallata before Kas! and after Kuru, that is to say, in tlio 
region inhabited by the Panoalas. 2 

Thus Prof. Bhandaukar’s identifioation holds good and our inclusion of 
the throe kings among the Panoalas sooms to bo justified. 

Tho foregoing discussion would appear to show, that some of the Panoalas 
referred to above woro real historical personages, and must have lived during 
the period that may be said to range botwoen tlio 12th and the 10th centuries 
B. C.. 3 


1. Ibid., p, l(i(>. 

2. This at loast seems to us to bo the l’oal solution. Ihvyohaudhury's suggestion that 
the Mahabhdrata and tho Jatakar connect Bhallata with Kiisi is not valid. Tho epio voise 
clearly distinguishes Bhallata—Suktimnt irons Kasi whose king it names as 8nb5.hu. As to the 
ddtaka, wo have already referred to its usual obstinacy to bring in KasI nnvwhoro and every- 
u hero it likes. 

.1. Bofuro tho time uf Kuulilyti i.t., boforo the 4th century B.C., tho I’aneilas seem to 
have established a ttaftgha form, ot government of tho HSjaiobdopirjivin type : See lUlhaedselra, 
II, I, ; P. H. .1. L, p. 0(3 j Bhaudurkar, V. L., pp. It! 1-5; Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient 
India, pp, 205 ff. 




CHAPTER III 

VIDEHA AND THE LESSER KINGDOMS 
(1200—800 B.O.) 

THE VIDEHAS 

V IDEHA has gained an immortal fame through Janaka, the great 
philosopher-king of the Upanisads, who even to this clay is revered by 
every pious Hin du. Tho famo and prosperity of the Kingdom are known 
also to the JdtaJcas. 

It extended over throe hundred leagues and was situated in Majjimadesa 
or Middle Country. 1 It oompriscd 16000 villages. 2 Its capital city Mithila 
ooverod seven-leagues. 3 At its four gatos were four market towns ( nigama- 
gamas). A The following fine description of the city is given in the Mahaja- 
ncika JdtaJca 5 : 

.This Mithila spaoious and splendid, 

J3y architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to son, 

With walls and gates and battlements—traversed by streets on ovory side 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged, with tanks and gardens beauti¬ 
fied, 

Videha’s far-famed oapital gay with its knights and warrior swarms, 

Clad in the robes of tiger-skins, with banners, spread and flashing arms, 
Its Brahmins, dressed in KasI doth, perfumed with sandal dockod with 

gems, 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of stato and diadoms.” 
Videha roughly corresponds to the modern Tirhut in Bihar, and Mithila 
is identified with Janakapur, a small town within the Nopal border, north of 
which the Muzaflarpur and Darbhanga districts meet. 6 

The Makhadeva Jdtaha 1 and the Nimi Jataka 8 mention a king named 
Makhadeva as the progenitor of the royal line of Mithila, while tho Rdmdyana , 0 
and the Purdnas 10 name Nimi as the founder of the Videha dynasty. Both 
the latter authorities, again, mention Mithi as the son of Nimi and tho builder 
of the city of Mithila. 11 Some scholars 12 are inclined to take Mithi as identi¬ 
cal with our Makhadeva. But this is not plausiblo. Real identification how- 


1. J., Ill, p. 363 ; IV, p. 310. 

3. J., Ill, p. 367-G. 76. 

3. Ibid., p. 363. 

4. J., VI, p. 330. 

3. Ibid., pp, 46-7; also J., IV, pp. 358-9. 

7 J !' 9 ‘ 139 V ' 718 ' Th ° torritory suaerod heavily during the rooont earthquake. 

,. 8 - Jy VI, p. 98.—‘WA sabbapathamam” Of. the Makhadeva Sntkmla, of tho Majj. 
hima Nik&ya anil Culla Nulilesa, p. 80. 

9. I 71 3. 

10. Vdyu P., 89 j Vipiu P., IV, 5 ; A. I. II. T„ pp. 84, 03. 

11. J., VI, p. 47-G. 153 names Somanassa as the builder of the oity : “mapilam Somalia*. 

idtlfl, 

Mathava^””’ ° P ' P ‘ Rayijilttlldhur > r - P ‘ U ' A ' L > l 7 - 35—“Mithi is roiniuisosnt of 
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over is to be sought, as already suggested by Bayehaudhury ’ between 
Mathava Videgha of tlio iSatapatha Brdhnam , 2 and oux Makhadeva or 
Maghadeva of the Guild Niddesa and the Barhut Stupa Inscriptions 3 . The 
remarkable passage of the Sutapulha Brdhmana has, sinco the time of 
Weber, been taken, perhaps rightly, to indicate the progress of Vedic 
Aryan civilization from the North-west towards the East from, the Sarasvatl 
to the Sttdanira. 4 Whatover the merits of the interpretations given to this 
passage, it is certain that it refers to an earlior connection of Mathava 
Videgha with the Videha people. And moreover there is no difficulty, as 
shown by Baraa and Sinha, 5 in establishing the phonological identification 
between the two names, Mathava and Makhadeva, both of which are but 
dialectical variants of one and the same word, Mahadeva. Thus the Jatdka 
may be given the credit of preserving, in common with the older Brdhmana, 
the tradition about the man who should be regarded as the earliest known 
king of Videha. 

Makhadeva, in our Jatakas, is represented as a pious and religious ruler 
(dhammiko dhammaraja). After a long reign of peaoe and prosperity, he is 
said to have renounced the world and assumed the garb of an ascetic, on seeing 
his hair turn grey. 6 

The Jatakas also know of moro than one Janakas reigning at Mithila, 
thus agreeing with the Pav/fanic statements about the ‘Janakavamh’ or the 
Janaka dynasty of Videha. 7 The Mahdjanaka JatakaV furnishes us with 
the following genealogical tablo which, of course, should not be taken as 
wholly reliable:— 

Mahajanaka I 


Aritthajanaka Polajanaka 


Malmjanaka II married .X. Sivalidevi. 


Dlghayu. 


1. P. II. A. I., pp. 33-3(3. 

2. I, 4, 1, et. seq. 

3. Barua and Sinlia, op, ait., pp. 78-80. 

4. See Vedic Index, II, pp; 161, 208-9 j Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 398-0; Law, Some 
Ksatriya Tribes, pp. 127-0 ; Bhandarkar, 0. L., p. 14; 0. V. Vaidya, I. B. Q-, V, p, 237; Ray- 
chaudhury, P. H. A. I., p. 36. contrast Pargiter, A. I. H. T„ pp. 224, 311. 

6- 1. o.; also Baraa, in I. II. Q. TV, pp. 322-3. Calcutta Review, October, 1027, p. 60; 
Jayaawal, J, B, O. B. $,,V, p. 520; for Dr, Voegel’s objeotioh to the point, J.B.A.S ., 
1027, p. 504. 

0. J., I, pp, 137-0; VI, pp. 90-0 ; 01, Majjhima Nikaya, Suttanta No. 83 The scene ol 
the finding ol a grey hair is marvellously soulptiired on a railing ol the Barhufc stupa; See Cun¬ 
ningham, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xlviii; Franois and Thoityw, Jhtaka Tales, p\. i ; the ideaof re¬ 
nouncing the world when one’s hair turn grey, is to this day very oommon with the Hindus. 
Of. a similar utterance of the Kingin Tagore’s The Cycle of Spring .— B&lqunl.' . . 

7. Miirkandeya P., 13, 11; Bhavabhuti, Uttararamacaritam, Safe Tj"V&flC-7 ' Jiruaftfi- 
ndnd’; Pargiter, op. oil., p. 90— "J andka.rhjd.no bahttvo” ', Brdhmidfia P;,'88/28.--' ■ 

8. J., VI, pp. 30, ff, 
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Now, which, of these two Janakas is identifiable with the one known to us 
from the Upanisads and the Epics ?. Dr. Rayohaudhury 1 seems to be inclin¬ 
ed to identify the Upanisadie Janaka with our Mahajanaka I. But the theory 
does not seem to be supported by strong reasons, as ho himself admits. The 
learned doctor does indeed recognise the parallelism of a verse common to the 
Jdtaha, the MaMbhdrala and the Uttaradliyayana Sutra. In the Jataka , 2 it 
is Mahajanaka II who gives utterance to this famous verse 


“Susukham vata jtvdrna ycsain no natthi IiiUcanam 

Miihildya dahyamdndya na me kiftci adahyatha ”. 3 

In the Great Epic, 4 5 too, in a similar context, the same verso is attributed 
to the philosopher king Janaka of Mithila. Whereas—and this is the one 
stumbling block for Dr. Rayohaudhury—the Uttaradliyayana Sutra 6 attri¬ 
butes this saying to Nami. Thus the Epic and the Jataka are at one with 
regard to this fact. The Jaina version should not make us hesitate in accept¬ 
ing the above identification. For, it is a simple fact of substitution of the 
name of Nami, who is more intimately known to the Jainas, for that of 
Janaka, the Brahmyic philosopher-king. 6 

Furthermore, the Jataka does not say muoh about Mahajanaka I, who is 
only mentioned as the father of two sons, Arittha Janaka and Polajanalca. It 
is, on the other hand, Mahajanaka II who is the central figure in the whole 
story. He is ‘a towering and luminous personality, a clear-cut historical 
figure, having had a unique career in his early years and, in the later part of 
his life, exhibiting a great spirit of renunciation’. 7 8 This spirit of renunciation 
and the general outlook on life bear a great deal of kinship with the character 
of the Vedic Janaka. And even the Mahabhdrata 8 relates an ‘old incident’ 
(itihasam purdtanarii) of the Videha king’s renunciation, and the discourse 
that follows between him and his queen who, grief-stricken, makes a pathotic 
entreaty to alter his resolve—which bears a remarkable resomblanca to that 
which is related in our Jataka. All this makes us foel certain about the 
identification of Mahajanaka II with the Vedic and Epic Janaka. 9 


1. P. 11. A. I., p. 37—“But”, lie hesitates, “proof is lacking.” 

2. J., VI, p. 54-G. 245; also V, p. 252-0.1C; Gf. Dhammapada, 200 

3. “The utterance” so admits Rayokaudhury, “indood reminds ns of tho groat philoso¬ 

pher king”— P . E. A. I., p. 36. Tho burning of Mithila as suggostod in this famous glitha is 
however not a historical faot: See Rajwado, Procecdinge-First Oriental Conference, II. tro 
115 //. 11 

4. XII, 18, 12 —“Mithildyaift pmHplilyfitn na me dnhyali kiilcana" ; also X1T, 210, 50. 

5. IX, 14; S. n. M„ XLV, p. 37. 

(i. Raj wade, op. cit., II, p. 123. 

7. Son, op. cit., p. 13. 

8. XII, 18,12. 

0. This view sooms to have been entertained also by Rhys Davids, B, 1., p. 20, 
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With regard to tho Rdmdyanic Janalca, the father of Sita, no conclusive 
proof is forthcoming to identify him with the Veclic, tho Epio and tho Jatalca 
janaka. It seems however that this Slradhvaja Jan aka was a different king 
whom later literature, through his oonnectiou with Kama, tho divine person¬ 
age, naively identified with tho oldor Vctfic Icing.' 

Neithor the Veclic Literature nor the Epic and Pawanic accounts supply 
us with any information of historical value regarding the early life of this 
famous Janaka. And the Jataht■ story depicting Ids adventures to Suvaij- 
nabhiimi and his marriage with Ids own cousin Slvali seems essentially to be 
lngondary, and no positive reliance can be put on it. 1 2 

Dr. Kaychaudhury's identification of Arittba Janaka of our Jdial:a with 
Aristanemi of the Pur anas 3 has no good proof excepting the similarity in 
names. 4 One chief objection to this identification is that Arista (-Nomi)’s 
predecessor was .p,tujit and successor Srutayus, 5 while Arittliajanalra’s pre¬ 
decessor was Maliajanaka I and successor Maliajanaka II. This, we admit 
howevor, is not a very solid argument looking to the legendary nature of the 
Jatalca ovidonce. 

Anothor Videha king who can claim some historical importance is Nimi 
(or Nemi) mentioned in the Mahhdrlmi 6 Kumbluikava 7 8 and Nimi B JcUalcas. 
The evidence at our disposal would seem to indicate that Nimi ruled aftor the 
great Janaka, as lie is called tho penultimate sovereign of the dynasty. 9 Hia 
identity with tho Veclic king Naini Sapya (Vaidaho rdjci ) 10 11 12 is, as Rayohaudliury 
remarks, more or loss problematical. But as to his being identicnl with 
Nami of tho UUarudhyayam Sutra ' 1 * there seems to be no ground for any objec¬ 
tion. Though Nimi appears to have boon, like Janaka, a family title of the 
Videha kings, and there must have lived several Nimis, as tliore were several 
Janakas, it should bo admitted that the famous and popular Nimi was one 
and one only, as the ‘Janaka’ was, 1 2 

1. See Vedic Index, I, p, 273. “Tho identification of Janaka of Videha and tho father 
of Sita is leas open to objootion bat it cannot bo proved and is somewhat doubtful.” 
Rayohaudlvury, P. II. .4. pp. 30, 00. It is indoed Btrange that Dr. B, 0. Sen, of. oil., 
p. 13, takes this idontifioation as a fail accomfli. 

2. Tho tradition however as ombodiod in the Jatalca oan bo shown to be as old as the 2nd 
oontury B. 0. sinoo a soono from our Jatalca is seen sculptured on a railing of the Barliut Stupa 
with the inscription: “imlcaro Jmako raja Sivalidevi” —The arrowmaker J'anakn. Queen 
Sivali; Cunningham, Stupa of Barliut, pi. xliv, Barua and Sinha, of. oil., p. 94. 

3. P. H. A. L, pp. 37, 50. 

4. That Nomi should have been the sou of Arista and identioal with Maliajanaka II is, 
as we have seen, not pi’obable. 

5. See Pargitor, of. ait., p. 149. 

6. J„ I, pp. 187-0. 

7. J„ III, pp. 379//. 

8. J., VI, p. 96. . 

0. J., I, p. 130} VI, p. 00. 

10. See Vedic Index, I, p. 436.lt is certain however, as wo saw above, that Nomi Sapya 
must have livod later than Mfithava Videglia who should bo regarded m the earliest known- 
king, if not the founder, Of the Videha kingdom. Of. Dutt, Aryanisation of India, pp* 113-4*. 

11. S. B. J?., XLV, pp. 87 ff. ■■■■■■■ > 

12. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I., p, 67. 

7 
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“This great palace of golden pillars” that he had built sunk down in the Ganges 
near Payaga (Allahabad). 1 

The Mafiandradakassaya Jataha 2 mentions a king named Aiigati, who was 
a righteous ruler of Mithila. He had a daughter named Ruja and threo mini¬ 
sters, Yijaya, Sunama and Alata. Once he paid a visit to Guna, of tho Kas- 
sapa family, an ascetic aud a great scholar. The king imbibed heretical viows 
from him. His daughter Ruja tried hard to prove the worthlessness of Guna’s 
doctrines. It was Narada Kassapa, however, who succeeded in winning him 
back to the right path. The doctrines preached by this Gupa Kassapa, 3 
bear a striking resemblance witlr those of the famous Puraipr Kassapa, the 
elder contemporary of the Buddha. Gupa is an “aiuiihilutor’ ( Ucchednvadi) 
and an imbeliovor in the results of good or bad actions, that is to say, a believer 
in the theory of tho ‘passivity of tho soul’'—the Jain a Akiriydmda. Such is 
also the philosophy of Parana Kassapa. * If this identification bo accepted as 
correct, and if Angati is proved to be a real historical character, which is not 
impossible, and to be a oonteuiporary of Guna, then he must bo placed some 
where in the earlier part of the 6th oontury B. C.. 

Anyhow the kings of Videha, noticed in the latter part of our discussion, 
are more or less doubtful characters, and they must remain as such, until 
further corroborative evidence comes to their help and proves them otherwise. 


sivi-madda-malla-ga'ndhaka-kamboja. 


Somewhat loss iu importance, from the view point of tho Jdtahaa of 
course, were the kingdoms of Sivi, Madda, Malla, Gandhara and Knrhboja, 
which must have flourished during this period (i.c., 1200-800 B.C.), and 
should therefore be noticed here. 


The kingdom of Sivi appears to have boon very ancient. Tho Siva people 
of the Ttgveda 3 perhaps occupied this kingdom. During the time of Alexan¬ 
der the^reat, there were the Siboi people. “It is probable,” says Raychau- 
dhury, that Siva, Sivi and Siboi were one and the same people,.... inhabit¬ 
ants of the Shorkot region in Jhang.” 6 

. earliest kings of Sivi known to the Jdtalcas are Uslnara and his son 
Sivi, the two famous traditional kings of the Ancient Period discussed before. 


* , m ]T- ad . a of tho Digha NMya says that tho palace was ro- 

I™ o?l b n-^ 8 la kha 8 ghys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, III, p 74 and note. 

i 57 m "A 0 ™ Itl!lltcs Saiikha contemporaneous with 

Pmgala of Kahnga, Panrluka of Mithila and Elapatra of Gandhara. 

fion 2 4weii’ ^ f t0Tya I .°og t hy one and is presented in a confused construe- 

tion, which makes it impossible for us to distinguish between tho different parts of tho J/Uaka. 

3. Ibid., pp. 225-6-GG. 979-990. 

IMmmioa ° phj ’** 277 If; 

$. See Vedie Index, II, pp 381-2. 

6. P. H. .4, p. 170. 
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The Jatalcas mention Aritthapura 1 and Jetuttara 2 as the two capita- 
cities of the Sivi country. Aritthapura is, most probably, identical with 
Aristobothra of Ptolemy, in the north of tho Punjab. 3 4 And Jetuttara is 
evidently Jattaraur of Alberimi, the capital of Me war/ This perhaps 
indicates the spread of the Sivi people from the North to the South, and their 
migration to other places is also known. 5 

Aritthapura, if the Jatalcas can bo reliod upon, was the earlier of tho two 
capital cities, since Sivi, the Ideal king, about whom wo have already spoken 
before, is associated with this city, whereas tho later Sivi kings, like Vessautara, 
are said to havo had their capital at Jetuttara and not at Aritthapura. 

From the Vessantara Jdlaka, 6 we get the following genealogical table 
which, we should note, remains uncorroborated by further evidence :— 

Sivi (?) Madda (?) 

Sanjaya. m. PhusattI | Madda (?) 

I 

Vessantara-married-Maddx (?) 


Jali Kapha. 

From the above table, it will be seen that, even if the individuals men¬ 
tioned therein may not all have existed at all, the fact that the two houses of 
Sivi and Madda were intimately oonneoted by matrimonial tios has some ap¬ 
pearance of reality. The fact that they were closely situated geographically 
renders it more probable. 

The nucleus of the story, as related in this charming balladic Jataha, cent- 
tres round Vessantara. He was a great donator. Ho was banished from the 
kingdom by the Sivi people for having given away a highly-prized elephant to 
the Brahmapas of Kaliitga. He, with his wifo MaddI and the two children, 
Jali and Kapha, weut to a forest and lived as a hermit. Afterwards he was 
reinstated on the throne of Sivi. 

It is not possible to identify precisely the kings mentioned in this Jataha. 
Dr. Pradhan, 7 let us note however, makes mention of a Sivi-Safijaya, as an 
ancestor of Sakya of Devadaka. The identity does not seem to be possible. ■ 


1. J., IV, p. 401; V, pp. 210, 212 ; VI, p. 410. , 

2. J., VI, pp. 480, 484-G. 1608 etc. 

3. Do, 0. D., p. 11. 

4. Do, op. ctt., p. 81. 

5. See Eayohaudhury, op. oii., pp. 170-1- “We find them also in Sind, In Madhyamika " 

in Bajputana, and, in the DaSdkumaraeariUi, on the banks of the ICavorJ.” Before die end of 
the 2nd century B.G., the Sivia of Jetuttarra or Madhyamika had already established a repttb-, - 
Ho, for we road on their coins ‘Majjhamikdya Sivi Janapadasta'; M&j umdar,''. CbtyJOMte 
Lift in Ancient India, pp. 280-2. , ■■ 1 ” -: ,-r-^ ‘“.v 

0. J., VI, pp. 480 if. 6iG. 1008-1700,.1881. 
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Vessantara, i.e., Visvanfcara, 1 again reminds us of a Vedic prince named Vi3- 
vantara Sausadmana (descendant of Susaduian), 2 whose conflict with, his 
priests may well lead one to establish a connection between the two. But this 
too is hazardous. 3 

The Kingdom of Madda, with its capital Sagala (modern Sialkot) } is often 
mentioned in the Jdtakas. As a tribe, the Maddas appear in the Aitarcya 
Brdhnana and the Bfhaddranydlca Upanisad. 4 Madda, in the Brdhmanic 
Period, appears as a centre of learning and noted for refinement in manners. 5 

The Jdtakas, in common with the great Epic, represent the Maddas a3 
living under a monarchical constitution. They do not unfortunately supply 
us with the names of any of the Madda kings. Nor do they give us any infor¬ 
mation about the manners and customs of tho Maddas. The only prominent 
feature referred to about the Madda kings is, that tlioy quite often enter into 
matrimonial allianoes with tho neighbouring, and often far-off, royal families. 
Thus the Madda house, as we have seen, was united with that of the Sivis 
through the marriages of Phussati and Maddi with Safijaya and Vessantara 
respectively. Princess Pabhavatl, the eldest daughter of a Madda king, was 
married to the ugly prince Kusa, son and heir of a Malla king, Olrkaka. 6 Then 
Candavatl, the chief queen of the far-off king Kashaj a of Bonares, was a 
daughter of a Madda king. 7 8 So was also Subhadda, the queen of another 
Benares king.® And lastly, a Madda princess was given to a Kalinga 
prinoe. 9 “Whether these alliances are historically true or not, we have 
nothing to prove. But what signicant fact the Jdtakas do perceive is, that 
the Madda princesses, owing to their exquisito beauty and virtuous demean¬ 
our, were in great demand in other royal families of India. 10 11 

It is interesting to note in this connection, that far from being a bliss, tho 
beauty of their daughters was, not infrequently, a souroe of danger of invasions 
upon these Madda kings by other kings. And we twice' 1 hear the threatening 
sound of the kings who had beseiged the capital of Madda for the hand of tho 
prinoess. 

1. A galha, however, derives the name from 'Vessavithi' tho Vessa or Vaiiya stroot, where 
he is Baid to have been bom : J. VI, p. 482 G. 1700. But this Beams to bo only a pun on 
tho word. The real form, as is oloar philologioally, should be ViSvantara which we find in tho 
Tibetan version: Tibetan Tales, pp. 257 ff. 

2. Aitartya Br&hmana, VII, 27, 3-4; 34; 7-8; Vedic Index, II, p. 31)9. 

3. The story of ViSvantara is delineated in a fresoo-painting at Ajaptii cavos, whore tho 
scene of Banishment is so touching and tho faco of tho Biuhmana Jujaka with all its greediness 
is so faithfully represented. 

4. Vedic Index, II, p. 123. 

5. Rayohaudhury, P. H. A. I., p, 43; Law, Some Ksalriya Tribes, pp. 214 ff. 

6. J., V, pp. 285 ff. 

7. J.,VI,p. 1. 

8. J., V,p. 39. 

9. J., IV, p. 281. 

10. Cf. the descriptions of Pabhavatl, J. V. pp, 283 ff. GG. 3-4, 37-44. The MWldn. 
women are characterised, as white (gawri) in the Mahabhdrata, VIII, 44,18 ff. So Bimbisara 
is said to have married a Madda prinoess. C. a. I., I. p. 183 ; Madri, wife of Pandu, is a 
well known personality in the Great Epie. 

11. J., V, pp. 300 ff; IV, pp. 230-1. 
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Madda has no place in tho traditional list of the Solasamahdjanapadas, 
which flourished a little before the time of the Buddha. Tho reason is not 
far to seek. It is because of the fact, as Mr. H. C. Ray’ points out, that 
in the period represented by the Nikdya and the Bluigamti Sutra, it was 
annexed to one of the neighbouring ‘Great Countries,’ probably Gandkara. 
Thus it seems that Madda, an independent kingdom, flourished in a period 
prior to the 7th century B. C.. 2 

Tho kingdom of Malla, with its capital Kusavati, is mentioned in at least 
three Jdtakas . 3 Tho Mahasudassana Jataka mentions a king named Maha- 
sudassana whose queen was Subhadda. In his reign the capital Kusavati 
was a very prosperous city. 4 

The Kusa Jataka 5 mentions a Malla king named Okkaka (Iksvakn) with 
his queen Silavati. For a long time, says the story, he had no son, and the 
people became anxious lest the kingdom should be soized and destroyed by a 
foreigner. At last the queen gave birth to two sons who were named Kusa 
and Jayampati. 

This Okkaka is surely not a personal name, and cannot therefore be identi¬ 
fied. But, as Dr. Rayohaudhury 6 rightly infers, the name probably indicates 
that like tho Sakyaa the Malla kings also belonged to the Ikjvaku 
family. 

King Kusa, of all the Malla longs, bears a remarkable appearance of a 
historical character. Though we have no positive evidence to prove this, the 
long ballad-like gathas of the Kusa Jataka speak of him in such a fervent and 
sympathetic manner as to mako us feel confident and certain about his real 
existence. He is there said to have been ugly. 7 8 His marriage with Pabha- 
vati, the Madda princess, is however accomplished with muoh dexterity.® 
Pabhavati, after a short timo, recognizes the ugly face, and out of sheer 
disgust flies away to her parents. Kusa, an ardent and sincere lover of hers, 
goes after hor and, bent upon getting her back, ho lives disguised in the 
Madda palace, employing various ingenuous means to have a sight of his 
beloved. And at last, when the city is besieged by a host of kings who 
wanted the fair lady’s hand, ho comes out to the help of his father-in-law, 
and defeating tho enemies by his valour, obtains back Pabhavati, now 
completely reconciled. 

1. J. A. S. B„ (N. s.), 1022, pp. 257 #. 7 7 ’ 7 '■. ' 

2. For detailed accounts of the Madras see II. C. Ray, J. A. S. B. (N. B.) 1922, pp., 
257, fi; Mr. H. K. Dab, has tried to identify the Madras with the Medes of ancient Persia 
The proposed identification is nob without its value. See. J. A. S. B. (N. S.) 1926,,pp. 205 ff. 

3. J., 1, p. 392 ; IV, p, 327; V, pp. 278#. 

4. Cf. Mahasudassana Sutlanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, II. pp. 161-2. , 

6. J., V, pp. 278#. ' : "''■'sV 

0. P. H. A. I., p. p. 89. 

7. J., V, p. 282. - - •' ■ 

8. Ibid., p. 286. It la related that the pair met only at night id the darktiess, go ; <hatthe,- 1 • 
ugly person of tho King might not bo recognised. The seoret hoWever ,Wf j disolbSOT^ .'Dr* 1 "; , 
Rabindranath Tagore has, apparently from this theme, worked out a beautiful lyrrOaf’dranla 
entitled Sapamooana, the Redemption, 
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Kusa is styled as the ‘Chief ruler of all India.’ In. one place 1 he is said 
to be the grandfather of a Videha king. 

We know from the Buddhist works, that before the time of tho Buddha, 
the Malla monarchy had already been replaced by a republic, and once the 
prosperous metropolis of the kingdom, Kusavatl, had sunk to tho level of a 
little wattlo and daub town, a branch township surrounded by jungles, and it 
had changed its name to Kusinara (modern Kasia, in tho east of the Gorakh¬ 
pur Dist.). 2 

The kingdom of Gandhara with its capital Takkasila, is mentioned not 
infrequently. 3 No names of Gandhara Icings are specified, except that of 
Naggaji who figures, as wo saw before, as a contemporary of Nimi, Dummukha 
and Karapdn. The kingdom included Kasmlra. 4 

The fame of Gandhara, during this period, rested on its capital Takkasila 
which was a great centre of learning and a resort of students from all parts of 
India 3 . Uddalalca and his son Svetaketu, the two great celebrities of the 
Upanisads, are represented in the Uddalaka Jatalca 0 and the Setnhetu Jdtaha 1 7 
respeotively, as having studied at Takkasila nudor a world-renowned 
teacher. 8 

In the 6th century B. C. Gandhara was subject to the Acliaemenidan 
Empire. 9 

Kamboja, constantly associated with Gandhara in later literature, finds 
mention in a solitary gdlhd of the B/iuridatla Jatalca which says :— 

“Those men are counted pure who only kill 
Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or insects as they will— 

These are your savage, customs which I hate 
Such as Kamboja hordes might araulate”. 10 


1. J., VI, p. 388 a. (?). 

2. See Rhys Davids, B. I. pp. 10, 20, 29 ; Majumdar, Corporate Life in. Ancient India, 
pp. 224, 250; Rayohaudhury, P. II. A. I., pp. 88-00; Cf. Kautiiya’s Arthaiaelrn, XI, 1. 

3. J., I, pp. 191, 273, 285, 317, 395 ; II, p. 21,7. Ill, pp. 304, 377. Gandhara oor- 
responds to the modem Rawalpindi (Punjab) and Peshawar (N. W. V. P.) districts. Tho 
name survives in Kandahar. The ruins oi the great capital oity are unearthed near Sarailcala. 
See for its detailed desoription, Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, pp. 1, 4. 

4. J., HI, pp. 365, 378, This is confirmed by the ovidenoe of Hokataios of Milotos, (B. C 
649-480) who refers to Kaspapyros (Katyapapura, i.e„ Kainpra) as a Gondhario oity: P. H. 
A. I., p. 103. 

5. Takkasila maintained its reputation during the later Maliajan&padci period as tho 
innumerable references in the Jataleas show. 

0. J., IV, p.298. 

7. J., Ill, p. 235. 

8. Cf. Veils Index, I, pp, 87-9; II, pp, 439-10 ; Rayuhaudhury, P. II. A. I. up. 39-41, 

9. P. H. A. I., p. 102 ; C. H. I., I, pp. 330-7. 

10. J., VI, p. 208—G. 903. 
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Thi3 indictment of barbarity must have been a product of a period later 
than that of the Brdhmanas which seem to speak of Kamboja in favourable 
terms, 1 As pointod out by Rayeliaudhury, a "already in the time of Yaska 
(8th century B.O.) the Kaihbojas had come to be regarded as a people distinct 
from the Aryas of the interior of India, speaking a different dialect”. 3 
Kamboja horses are praised in a gdlhd of the Campeyija Jalaka. A 

Ancient Kamboja is located more definitely now by Prof. Jayacandra 
Vidyalankara 5 in the Ghalcha Territory north of Kashmir. 

Other countries that remain to be noticed hero are those of the Macchas, 6 
the Surasenas 7 and the Kekakas 8 associated with the Kurus and the Panea- 
las just as in the Bralmana period. No names of kings survive. 


THE DANDAKA EMPIRE 

Towards the end of the period which witnessed the waning power of 
Yideha, the South of India was, it seems, undergoing a process of Rise and Pall 
of some states of which no sufficient connected records survive. A delightful 
ray of light coming from tlio Sarabltanga Jatahi 9 enables us, however, to 
peep a little through the darkness that surrounds this period. 

Tho Jalaka mentions a king named Dandaki, 10 as ruling over an extensive 
realm of sixty yojanas with Kumbhavatl 11 as his capital city. Wo are further 
told that within liis realm ruled his threo subordinate kings, (ossa rafthasssa 
antararafthdclhipatino) viz., Kalinga, Atthaka and Bhimaratha. 12 Of these, 
Darujaki evidently represents the Sam.sk? ta Dandaka, associated with the 
forost of that name in tho South. Bhimaratha, again, must represent a South 
Indian king. Tho MaJuibhdrata ,' 3 tho Par anas' 4 and even the Aitareya 
Brdhmana 1 5 know Bhitua or Bhimaratha (of which Bhima is a shortened 


1. Seo Vedic Index, I, p. 138, 

2. P. II. A. I,, p. 105; Cf. Levi. ' Pre-Aryan■ el Pre-Dramdimi dans Inde,,' tr. Bagobi, 
op. cit., pp. 119 ff. 

3. Ibid. 

4. J., IV, p. 484-0. 242 —“Kathbojake assatare andante." 

5. Proceedings Sixth 0. C., ralna, pp. 102 ff ; See also Jayaswal, I. A,, LXII, pp. 130-1. 
G. J. VI, p. 280-G. 1228. Tho country corresponds to parts of Alvar,'Jaipur and 

Bhafafcpnr: Bhandarkar, 0. L., 1918, p. 53. . 

7, J., VI, p. 280-G. 1228, The Surasenas wore boated around Mathura' on the Jumna. 

8. Ibid., also J. II, pp. 213,214-Q, 104. Thoy dwelt' between the Sindhu and the Vitas® . 

(Boas): Fed. Ini., I, pp. 18545. ■ ... 

■ o. j., v,pp. 127 ff. - ■ - 

10. Besidea tho prose, two gatluis also mention him i J., V, p. 143. GG. 08,89. 

11. Aooording to tho Mm&yana, VII, 79, 18, tho copital was Madkurn&ntp., while the 
Mahftvastii (Senart’s ed.) p. 363, plaoos it at GovaTdhana (Nuaik): P. II, A, /., p. 64. 

12. J., V.pp. 136, 137-G.50; 140-G.80. ’’ ' ■-< 

13. 111,53,6#; 69,1# 

14. e. g., Vayu P., 05, 

15. VII, 34; Vedic Index, II, p. 106. 

8 
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form)’, as kings associated with the southern kingdom of Vidarablia, 1 2 
modern Berar. Kaliiiga is of course a king of the Kalinga oouubiy. Now 
what about Atthaka ? No king of this namo is, as far as we are aware, to be 
found elsewhere, except the one mentioned before as belonging to the 
Ancient Period, and identified with King Astaka, son and successor of 
Vi^vamitra, or more appropriately, Visvamtlia. 3 But that ancient Atthaka 
referred to as au inspiring example of ideal kingship seems, most probably, 
to be a different personage from this Atthaka of (ho Sarabhunga Jdtalca, 
who is more real and intimately associated with the other South-Indian 
kings. 4 How is it possible for a North-Indian king to be associated so 
intimately with the far-off kings of the south separated by the groat monar¬ 
chies and even physical barriers of Central India ? Wo are inclined to think 
that, if the Jdtalca is not to be accused of inconsistency, in the present case 
at least,—and we have no strong reason so to believe—, Atthaka should 
be taken here as a corrupted form of Assaka, 5 and all our difficulties vanish 
in a moment. Assaka or Asmaka, as wo know, was a prominent South 
Indian state, situated on the river Godavari, and closely related to the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Daiulaka, Vidarblia and Kalinga. 6 

It then comes to this. Dandaloi, Bhimaratha, Assaka and Kalinga were 
contemporaries. But uufortunatoly none of those, except Bhimaratha, is a 
personal name, and therefore it is very difficult to identify any of them. 
Dandaka is not known to the Brdhiumas or the Upanisads. The Paurunic Daiula 
or Dandaka is, as rightly pointed out by Pargiter, 7 an eponym to account for 
the name of the forest, because it clashes with the other statements about tho 
many kings that occupied tho Deccan. But whatever may have bcon tho 
personal name of our Dandaki, he is most certainly identical with Dai.idakya 
of Kaufilya 8 and Dandaka of the Rdmdyana 9 and tho MaMbhdmta 10 11 and 
also of the Jaina TrisastisaWcdjmrusacanta of Hcmacandra.' 1 For, all of tboso 
refer to the dire destruction that befell Iris realm. lie was most probably a 
post-Fedic king as may bo judged by his absence from the Vcdic texts, though 
this arijumenhm ex silentio is never conclusive, we admit. We cannot say for 
certain, again, with which of the several Bhimas of Vidarblia of tho Purdnas 


1. Of Pargitor, op. oil., p. 1G9. 

2. Vidarbha is mentioned in the Jaimimya Bmhmnna, II, 440, Vetlic Index, II, p, 297. 

3. Supra. 

4. Dr. B. G. Sen, op. cif,, p. 7, apparently takes tho two Atthakas idontioal and comes to a 
synchronism which, we admit, seems alluring. 

5. Wo searohed in vain, wo should admit hero, to find ii there waB any dlflerenoe of read¬ 
ings of this ‘Atthaka’ in Eousboll’s texts. Other texts like the Siamese, wo have not been able 
to consult. 

0. See Bhandarkar, 0. L., 1918, pp. 19, 22, 40 etc., P. II. A. I., p. (12. 

7. A. I. E. T., p. 238 ; Of. G. Kamdas, J. Ii. 0. B. 8 ., SI, p. 47. 

8. Arthaiaslra, I, 0. 

9. VII, 81, 7-19. 

10. XIH, 153, II; also II, 30, 10-7. 

11. <3. O. 8 ., LI, pp. 44-5 j Of. Jain, Jtdna J&lahas, pp; 47-8. 
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mentioned in Pargitor’s list' are we to identify oiu' Bhimaratha, or whether 
the identification is possible at all. Nor is his identification with Bhhna of 
the Aitareya Brdhmana possible, for in that case we shall have to carry him 
back to the oarly Bi'dhmana period to make him contemporaneous with such 
comparatively ancient kings as Duinmukka and Naggaji, which is, to our mind, 
inconceivable. It appears therefore that Blumaratha was later than the 
Brdhma'iiic Bhlma. Similarly, the Kalihga king mentioned in our Jdlalca 
must be taken as later than Ivaiaivlu of the earlier period. Assaka’s identity 
remains uncertain. So from all this it appears reasonable to hold that those 
four Icings, whosoever they in reality may liavo been, lived at a time when 
the Northern powers like the Panoala and Videha of the later Vedic period 
were showing signs of collapse and whon Kasi had not yet risen to its Imperial 
status capable enough to capture Assalca and other powers of the South. 2 
The period may with a fair approximation bo dated as 800 B. Cl.. 3 

The fate of DaijcJaki and his kingdom must be rogardod as historical faot, 
since all our authorities arc, as we saw before, at one on this point, though they 
ascribe different oausos to it. That lie made a ‘lascivious attempt on a Brah- 
mana girl 'is attested by the Arthaiastra 4 and tho Ram ay ana 5 and also by the 
Jaina Trisasti&aldkdpurusacarita, 3 while our Jalalca 7 says that he treated 
the holy sage Kisavaeoha very contemptuously. These causes, of course, 
cannot be viewed in any other light except as later-day inventions of moralists 
and sectarian propagandists who, to suit their own purposes, explained away 
a fact of natural phenomena as resulting from a human sin. 8 Any way, the 
fact remains, as the unanimous testimony of tho above sources forces us to 
think, that the kingdom of Darulaki round about the river Godavari and the 
districts of Nasilc and adjoining parts of Maharastra suffored from some ter¬ 
rible natural visitations. The statement of tho Jdla]ca B that the land was 
destroyed by a shower of ‘fine saucV (sukhumavdluMvassam) is in striking agree¬ 
ment with that of tho liamayana { , pdmsuvarsena)A 0 

1. A, L H T., pp. 146, 148 numbers 41 (ICftka Billina), 60 (Bhimaratha), and 60 (Bhina 
Satvata). 

2. See lor instance J., II, p. ICO. 

3. The faot that a town ol Lai'nbaoulaka in the provinoe ( vijiie ) of Cainjapajjota is refer¬ 
red to in our J&lalca in a manner which may suggest that ho was contemporaneous with the gronp 
of kings, mentioned above, does not carry much weight. For in another plaoo, J., Ill, p. 463, 
tho name of the king, in tho same oontext, is 1’ajoka. It seems natural to think therefore that 
tho story-tellor, while recitiug an ancient story where the name was different, incorporated the 
name of that king who was more familiar and nearer to him. It may bo said to bo an anaobro- 
nism. See Sen, op. oil,, p. 7. 

4. I, C. 

6. VII, 80,10. 

6. I. c. 

7. J., V, p. I43-G, 69; also p. 267-G. 95. 

8. Did wo not hear in this twentieth century the same thing with regard to the reoent 
earthquake havoo in Bihar ? 

9. J., V, p. 135. 

10- VII, 8, 7-18; Mr. G. Ramdas disbelieves this: says he: "this forest' (of Danijaka) 
is said to have been devoid of trees, animals, and water and was converted into a region of 
ashes. If it had been so, how did ao many hermitages exist there? From the descriptions of , 
its parts visited bv Rama, it appears to have been full of rivers and lakes, and’consequently: 1 
habitable to men.’’ The very name of Damjakain Sahara language,! abdbrdii^'to"the, sam4> 
writer, denotes a region full of watef.” J. B. 0. It. 8., Xlj pp. 45-7., ■ 
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Finally let us note, that the great sage Sarabhaiiga, to whom the three 
southern kings discussed above are said to have approaohcd for instruction, 
living in a hermitage on the river Godavari with a largo number of pupils, 
figures also in the Rdmdya-na 1 2 in a similar setting. It is again interesting to 
note, that Sarabhaiiga is styled ‘Ilonda'Mui (Kaundifflja) in two of the yatluis 
of our Jdlaka . a And we hear of a sage called Vidarbhi Kaupdinya oven in the 
Bihaddranyaka Upanisad 3 The two Bages may or may not have been iden¬ 
tical, but this fully bears out Sarabhaiiga’s association with Vidarbha, 4 5 and 
also the fact of Bhimaratha’s being a Vidarbha king. 

With Dap<Jalri, fell his great Empire of the South. We do not hoar what 
happened of his three subordinate kings. Far from renouncing the world, 
as tho Jdtaha would have us hcliove,® each of these throe Icings, must have 
engaged himself in right earnest, first to make li is own position secure and thou 
to gain the overlordship that had been loft vacant. 6 And not long after wo 
shall hear of tlioir descendants quarrelling among thcmsolvcs for power and, 
in their turn, falling a prey to the fast-growing powers of the North, like KasI 
m4 the. rest. 


1. Ill, 5. 

2. J„ V, pp. I40-1-GG, 59, 04. 

3. Soo Vedic Index, II, pp. 297. 

4. “The namo Kouudinya is apparently derived from tho city of Kaundina, tho capital 
of Vidarbha, represented by the modern Kounijinyapura on the banks of the Wardhii in tho 
Cbandur taluk of Ainroati.” ltayohaudhury, P. H. A. I., p. 61- 

5. J., V,p. 161. 

6. What liapponod after Asoka, after Samudragupta and after Harsa, Akhar and Sivaji 7 
What after Frederick tho Great and Napoleon V It is History psychologically repeated. 
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THE MAHAJANAPADA PERIOD 


(800-600 B. 0.) 

TUB RISE AND SUPREMACY OF KAfU 

T HE age of the great Kuru-Panoalas Lad passed away. The house 
of (Maha-) Janaka had fallen lo an unimportant position after 
Kalarajanaka, .making room for tho aristocratic republic of the Vajjis. 
Such was also probably the state prevailing in othor Northern and North- 
Western states like Sivi, Madda, Kokaya and Macclia-Siirasona. So that 
out of tho sixteen ‘Groat Kingdoms’ of this period—wo call it the Mahdjana- 
jtada Period —mentioned in tho AnguUara A •ikaya and tho Bhagavali Sutra,' 
only the Eastern and Southern states seem to have boon the more prominent 
ones. Those were the growing kingdoms of KasI and Kosala, Anga and 
Magadha, Assaka and Avanti and Kalin ga, and tho predominant feature of 
Indian politics of this period appears to have been the froquont conflicts 
between thoso neighbouring kingdoms. 

When wo first oast a glaneo over the state of affairs provailing at this 
period, KasI stands out to bo tho most powerful state. There seems to be 
much truth in Dr. Rayehaudhury’s conjecture 2 that ‘Kail probably played a 
prominent part in the subversion of the Videhan monarchy.’ Already in the 
later Vedic period it tried hard to raise its head against the powerful monar¬ 
chies of the North, including Videha itself. It had failed. 3 Time was not 
yet ripe for it. It was only after tho weakening of tho Northern Powors that 
it again ventured to push forward its Imperialistic policy. Indications are 
not wanting to show that its capital oity Benares became ero long the chief 
city in all India. 4 It extended over twelve leagues, 5 whereas Mitliila and 
Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent. 6 Though these figures 
cannot absolutely be relied upon, they nevertheless show the proportionate 
greatness of tho city. Greatness of KasI is also recognised in the Mahdvagga. 7 

The chief dynasty of KasI of this period known to tho JdtaTcas is called 
Brahmadatta, and we hear of many Brahmadattas who are, obviously, impossible 
to be identified, and are more often than not useless for historical purpose, 

l. See Rhys Davids, B. I., p. 23 ; O. H. II., I, p. 172; Bhandarkar, O. L., 19X8, p, 48 
Rayohaudhury, P. H. A, I., pp, 07-8. • . 

2. P. H. A. I., pp. 69, 88. ■ 

3. DhrbarS?tra Vaioltravirya was defeated by the Knru lung Satanika S&tr&jita: ¥edio / 
Index, 1, p. 403. ' , .* 

4. J., I, p. 262 ; II, p. 250 ; IV, p. 245. > ; • 

5. J., VI, p.160— 'dv&dasai/ojanilemh aajeal a—BaranasimgaraA'. .. V 

6. J., Ill, p. 385 i V, p. 484. A 

7. X, 2, 3 ,—"Bhutapubbam Brahmadallo n&md k&eirajti, ahosi addho mdhdd4hitifp' : itui1ici- \ 
bhogo mahadbalo etc, Vinaya Ttxte (8; B. E.), XVII, pp, 293*4, •. -v.i-f;. 
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Tlie chiof struggle that the KasI kings had to carry on for many a genera¬ 
tion was with their neighbours, tho Kosalas ( unantamsdmanto). Wo havo 
several vivid, if not wholly historical, instances of those struggles. Tims from 
one JdtaJca 1 wo learn that Brahmadatta once went against tho king of Ivoaala 
with a large army. He took the king of Savattlu prisoner after entering tho 
city. He. set up loyal officers as governors (rdjayutte lliajnlva) and himsolf 
returned with a largo booty. Tho Kosala prince Chatta had however oscapod 
in disguise, and by strange tactics speedily recovered the lost kingdom. Ho 
restored the walls and watch-towers and made tho city impregnable against 
an y possible attack from outside. In another place 2 again a Brahmadatta 
of KasI, owing to his having an army (setmpannubalavaliano) , seized tho Kosala 
city, slow its king and carried oif his nliief queen to Benares and there made 
her his queen-consort. King Manoja of KasI is said to havo begun his victori¬ 
ous career of conquosts by first capturing the Kosala kingdom. 3 Two more 
Jdialects 4 relate an invasion by another Brahmadatta, when Dlghlfci was King 
at Savatthl. Brahmadatta slew Digluti and took his kingdom of Kosala. 
Dlghlti’s son Prince Dlgdyu oscapod in disguiso and in course of time bocamo 
very friendly with Brahmadatta, The KasI king, highly pleased with his 
conduct, gave him his daughter in marriago and restored his father’s kingdom. 
Could this Dlghayu be identified with the one mentioned in tho Mahabharaial , s 


Infatuated with their victories over tho neighbouring kingdom of Kosala, 
the KasI monarchs now turned their arms towards the South and tho North. 
We can hoar their footsteps resounding past aqross the Vmdhyas, whore tho 
paramount power of Dandaku was no more and the smaller states of Vidarbha, 
Kalihga and Assaka had probably begun weakening themselves through 
mutual quarrels. Taking advantage of this, one KasI king efipturod Potali, 
the capital of Assaka on tho Godavari, and made the Assaka Icing his vassal.® 


Aspirants for an All-India sovereignty (sabbci rdjunain aggardjd) several 
KasI monarchs are described to have led extensive campaigns, strengthening 
their forcos as they proceeded. 7 The Crown of their glory must havo been 
reached when king Manoja, of all, carried out a successful campaign throughout 
India and earned the title of ‘aggardjd. ’ The incidents of this campaign are 
preserved in the Sona-Nanda Jalaka. G Ho is there said to have first subdued 
the Kosala Icing and then, reinforced with the defeated army, he marolied 
against Anga and conquered it. Similarly he brought Magadha, Assaka ancl 
AvantI under his sway. 9 Thus ho practically bocamo an All-India Sovereign. 10 


1. J„ III, pp. 115 ff. 

2. J. VI, pp. 420 ff. 

3. J. V, pp. 315-0. 

.._ “K tlL p. 48 7; itirf, pp, 211-3. Cf. Mahauaggn, X, 2, 3-2C— -"DwhUi nhma ICnaaln. 
raja nhost dahddo appadhano appabhogo cippabalo appmijilo npanpunnakoUhagaro'’ ete. 

5. VII, 93, 27-8. 


0 . 

7. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


J., n, p. 155, 

J-, Ill, pp. 159-81. 
J;, V, pp. 315 ff. 
Ibid., p. 317-G, 00. 
Ibid,, p. 310 —“rAana 


upayena uakala-Jdthbudipc r&jdno cttlano 


vase valleltid”. 
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“Rdjdbhirdjd Manojo vci jayalam puli."' : such must have been his eulo¬ 
gies prevalent at the time. His capital Racauasl was then styled Brahmavad- 
dhana. 1 2 Ho is once 3 acldrossod as Bhdmta. 

Several KasI nionarchs are said to have been daring enough to go as far 
as Gandliiira in the extreme North-west of India, and attack the capital city, 
Takkasila. But their power was effectively cheeked there. Twice 4 5 wo hear 
of them preparing for an attack on the city, and arousing their soldiers with 
martial words. 3 But they had to return without achieving their object, lie- 
cause the city of Takkasila itself was formidable and impregnable to enemies. 

However, the political influence of KasI was established, as we saw, in a 
considerable portion of the east and the south of Tndia. Naturally enough 
Benares became an eyesore to olhor kings and wo hoar, cpiite frequently, of a 
‘leaguer of sovon kings’ drawn around tills enviable city but, it was of no avail. 6 7 8 9 10 
“All tko kingdoms round coveted the kingdom of Benatcs”, says the 
Bhojdjdnlya Jala ha. 1 And the lustful remark of the ox-ministcr of KasI in 
tho Mahdsiliwa J dial a 0 that ‘Eire, Iho kingdom of Bonarcs is like a goodly 
honeycomb untainted by flics’, is a glorious tribute to ICfisi. Thus, as remarked 
by Raychaudliurv, 0 ‘'Bonaros in tliis respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
medieval Rome, being tho coveLed prizo of its more warlike but less civilized 
neighbours.” 


NAGA ASCENDANCY. 

The supremacy of IvasI, however, does not appear to have been of long 
duration. We are now coming to a stage when, if however wc read tho indi¬ 
cations correctly, KasI is coining in a close grip both from tho North and from 
tho East, fn the North ita old adversary Kosala was only waiting for a suit¬ 
able opportunity. But before wo advert to that struggle which paved the 
way for tho down-fall of KasI, let us liavo a look on tho other growing factor 
from tho East, viz., Ahga and tho alliod Nagas, Under Manoja, the most 
powerful of tho KasI monarchy, as wo saw, Align was a vassal state. The 
Dadliivdham JataJca' 0 presents before us, though iu a curious garb, a king 
named Dadhivahana as occupying tho throne of Benares. This Dadhivaliana 
is probably a rominisconco of, if not identical with, the king of Ahga, Dadhi¬ 
vahana, known to tho Pur anas and to tho .Taina Literature. 11 

1. Ibid, p. 322-G. 127. 

2. Ibid, pp. 312, 313, 314, 310. 

3. Ibid, p. 317-G. 94. 

4. J., TI, pp. 217-8; III, pp. 159-00. 

5. J., II, p. 217-GG, 150-7. 

0. J.,I, pp. 178,181; II, p. 90. 

7. J.,I,p. 178. 

8. J>, I, p. 202. 

9. P . a. A. I ., p. 70. 

10. J., II, pp. 103 ff. 

11. See Rayohaurllrary, P, H. A. I., p. 77 j for Jaina references see 0. J, Shah, op pp. 
93,96. 
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Bu.t far more important than the Ahga kings in this connection were the 
allied Nagas, who, occupying the rivor settlements on the Yamuna and the 
Campa, seem to have begun, at this time, to take a prominont part in the poli¬ 
tical conflicts raging around thorn. 

The Nagas wore a branch of tho Asuras. 1 Tho Asuras—the Assyrians— 
in India had a remarkable history reaching back to the so-oallod pro-historic 
times. Thoir history, so eminently traced by Dr. Banerji Bastri, gives us an 
idea of their conflicts with tho advancing Aryans and their consequent spread 
from the North-West and west to the Eastern confines of India and still further 
East beyond tho seas. “The Vettic struggle drove tho Asura from the Indus 
valley ; the epic conflict routed them in the Mtulh/adcsa, and tho subsequent 
re-adjustmont lost them the Gangetie valloy and pushed thorn southwards. 
The Nagas wore the spearhead and backbone of the Asura people in India. 
With tho downfall of the Nagas ended tho organised Asura supremacy in India. 
And the remnants of Nagas who once ruled Gosrnga in Khofcan, had to aeok 
shelter in places still bearing their name e.g. t Nagpur, 01mta Nagpur, and aro 
completely absorbed and assimilated in the now firmly established Arya- 
Asura-Dasa body politic of India’’. 2 

Tho Jatakas, as is well known, 3 in common with tho Hindu mythologyj 
represent tho Nagas in their animal character, not unoften blended with tho 
human. Concealed behind these avowedly mythological legends lies a faint 
reminiscence of tho Arya-Asura conflict of the remotest period. What else 
does tho Kulavdka Jdiaha 4 signify in describing tho war between the Asuras 
and the Devaa ? It is interesting to note that this conflict is said to have taken 
place round about the Sumcru mountaiu in the Trans-Himalayan region where 
the Asurabhavana-kmm realm—was sitnatod. Tho Dovas (Aryans) hurled 
the Asura3 down, so says the story. The Asuras rose again. “Sakka (Aryan 
Indra) went into the great deep ( samuddajntthe ) to give them battle”. But 
being worstod in tho fight ho turned back and fled away along crest after crest 
of ‘the southern deop’ reaching thence tho Simbalivana (Salmalidvipa ? 
Chaldia). 5 , He soon returned to his original place and the two camps were 
again ready:— 

“Impregnable both cities stand between 
In five-fold guard, watoh Ndgas and Gamlas 
Kumbhandas, Goblins and the Four Great Kings’'. 13 

1. Ananta Prasad Banarji Saatri, Asura India: Tho work was originally published in the 
form of a serios of articles contributed, to tho J. B. O. li. 8, Vol. XII. See also Fousball, "In¬ 
dian Mythology", p. 1. 

2. A. Baaerji Saatri, op. cil., pp. 96-8 ; "The Bases were tlio earliest settlers, nost tho 
Asuras, tho latest the Aryas." Ibid., p. 34. 

3. Of. J. Vogal, Indian Serpent Lore, pp. 132 //. 

4. J., I, pp. 202 ff ; of. Ramayana, I, 46, 16-45; MBH., I, 17 ff. 

5. See J. Przyluski in Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dmvidian in India, pp. 7-8; N, L. Be, I. II. Q„ 
II, p. 535 ; A, Bannorji Sasti'i, Asura India, pp. 86-7. 

6. J., I, p. 204-G. (?) The original gatha has the mysterious names of tho ‘guards’; 

Uraga, Karo^i, 'p&y&ssa hari, iiuidfvtuiyatti and. the cature 7 nakattift, which liavo boon explained 
by tho commentator and followed by the translator as above. Those five guards do not all 
seem bo be on the side of Sakka, but were divided between the Dovas and the Asuras, the fisrt 
four being the Asura tribes, and the four great kings the Devas (or iryos). Dor a really inter- 
resting parallellism, of. Pailcajanah of the Bgveda and later Vedie literature. Ved. Ind., I, pp. 
466-8, ' 
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How remarkably this conflict corresponds to the Arya-Asura conflict on 
tho Sindhu-waterwiiya terminating in the Dasarajfia battle on the Parnarjl 
(Ravi), as described by Dr. Banerji? 1 2 To notice further : Tlio North-western 
outpost of tho Nagas is also known to tho Daddara Ja taka? which locates 
them in the Daddara mountains. These mountains aro evidently connected 
with tho present Dardlstan, to the north of Kainur. 3 4 Then again Vanina, 
the Veclic Sea-god of the Asuras*—an Asura par excellence —is familiar to the 
Jdtakas. 5 The intimate connection of the Nagas with water, whether in lakeB, 
rivers, islands or seas, is known. 6 7 “My children aro of a watery nature,” says 
the Naga mother in tho Bhuridatta JdtakaP Their repute as great builders is 
sung in many a gathd of the Jdtakas . 8 At tho same time their terrible nature 
is recognised. 9 The names of Individual Ndga kings are sometimes given : 
Canda, Manikantha, Sahkliapala, and Dhatarattha. 10 11 12 Thus we see that the 
Jdtakas proserve, in not a small degroe, faint traces of a roraarkablo, though 
much-neglected, chapter of Ancient Indian annals. 

Let us proeood with our narrative. We had stopped at a point where 
Kasi was beginning to show signs of decline. Tt was most probably at this 
time, as we said, that the Naga settlors on tho Ganges-Jumna Valley—their 
eastern-most river sottlomont—must havo again been roused to activity and 
tried to assert their crstwhilo personality by interfering with the political 
conflicts of tho time. The invasion of Benaros by a Naga king narrated in a 
story is in point. Dhatarattha, the Naga king, wanted to marry the Benares 
Princess Samuddaja. He marched with a great host towards tho city and : 

“Benares city prostrate lay 
Before these wild invading bands 
Rising their arms all begged 
And prayed : give him the daughter he demands.’ 

The marriage was duly accomplished, and tho two kings became intimate 
friends. It appears thus, that tho Nagas had as yet no direct aim at power, 
but wanted simply tho allianoo with other Royal powers. For, the same thing 
can be discerned from another incident, whoro tho Naga king Oaihpeyya 
intercedes in the Aiiga-Magadlia conflict, sots the Magadlian king over both 
the kingdoms, and receives from him a tribute in return of his services.' z 

1. Asura India, pp. 38 ff. 

2. J., m, pp. 16-17. 

3. Of. “The Nilamala Purina rooords the occupation of Kfiimir by tho Nagas Asuar 
India, p. 02, 

4. Ibid., pp. 70 ff. 

li. J., VI, pp. 257 ff. ' 

6. J.,I, p. 472 j II, p. Ill; III.pp. 87-8; IV, pp. 454#; VI, p. 1G4-G. 750 . 

7. J., VI, p. 100. 

8. J., IV, p. 461-GG, 244-7; VI, pp. 173-4 GG. 767-71, 239-GG. 1104-70 Of. 'Asura 

India, pp. 20-1. ‘ 

9. J., VI, p. 162, 

10. J., I, p. 472 ; IT, p. 283 f<jV> P- l 62 > 

11. J., VI, pp- 185-6-GG, 753-0. 

12. J., IV, pp. 454-5. 

2 
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Wo cannot however gay witli certainty as to whether wo arc to road hero 
the rise of the Sidunagas—the so-called ‘first historical dynasty of Magadha, 
as there is a division of opinion among scholars regarding the origin of the 
fii&tnagas. 1 2 It is not our business hero to enter into the merits of the con¬ 
troversy. But what is of immediate importance for our prcseut purpose is 
to recognise the fact that the Jatakas do preserve a record, though a dim one, 
of the period when Kasi’s power was fast declining and the Nagas wero beginn¬ 
ing to establish their influence on the Magadhan politics. This influence, it is 
possible, and even probable, might have later on terminated in the final occu¬ 
pation of Magadha by the Sisunagas. These findings, if proved correct, would 
seem to favour the view that makes the Sisnnagas as coming after Biiiibiafiia, 
who was, according to that view, a scion of the Tlavyanhahih . ? But the 
problem still remains unsolved. 

THE FALL OF KASI AND THE RISE OF KOSALA 

We may now revert to the Knsl-Kosala relations and reach the logieal, 
and also the Chronological, finale. Several successful invasions of KasI by 
the Kosalan monarchs are recorded. Thus two unnamed Bosnia kings are 
said to have invaded and successfully captured the kingdom of Benares. 3 
The Ghata Jdtaka 4 5 again informs us that, earred by tlio banished minister of 
KasI, the Kosala king Vai'ika seized the kingdom of Benares and took king 
Ghata prisoner. Ho was however set free. The combined evidence of the 
MdhdsHava B and the Ekardja Jdlahas 6 shows that the Kosalan king Dabba- 
sena captured tho ruler of Benares, Mahasllava, while he was seated in tho midst 
of his ministers, and subjected him to severe physical tortures as a punishment. 
Here also the Benares king, who is represented as a very pious and religious 
king with no desire of kingly power, is said to have regained his kingdom. 
In all these instances, as rightly judged by Dr. Sen, 7 we can mark ‘a spirit 
of propagandised which deliberately seeks to protect the sanctity of specially 
favoured country like KasI, where the Master turned the Wheel of Law, even 
though the forces of history have already begun to operate in a reverse direction 
by proclaiming its political downfall.’ Other Kosala kings who can porhaps- 
be located during this period may be mentioned here : Mallilca, who was ‘rough 
to the rough and mild with mildness swayed’, mastered the good with good¬ 
ness and paid the bad with badness, was an oqual with the KasI king Brahtna- 
datta ; 8 Sabbamitta is said to have abolished wine-drinking from his ldng- 

1. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. It. 8 ., I, pp. 07 ff ;J. A, S. B., 1013, accepts tlio Panranic accounts 
making the rise of the S§i£unaga3 prior to Bimbisara. His view is challenged by others who 
relying mainly on the Ceylonese acoounts, take tho SiSunagas as coming later than Bhnbieura, 
Bhandarkar, 0. L„ 1918, pp. 67 ff; Pradhnn, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 211 ff; Ray. 
obaudhary, P. H. A. I., pp. 81-2. 

2. Ibid. HaryaAka was a king of Align : Sec A.B.O.R.I. xix, p. 82. 

3. J., I, pp. 409-10 ; V, p. 430. 

4. J., ITT, p. 168-GG. 20-30. 

5. J..I.PP. 283 ff. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 13-4-0. 10. 

7. op. cit., p. 9. 

8. J.,II,pp. 3,,£f-G. 1. 
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dom and Blakamara 2 who is probably identical with Avimaraka of Bhasa, 
the dramatist 3 , is reported to have been brought up by a goatherd and after¬ 
wards married Kurangavi, the Princess of Benares. The final conquest of 
Kasi, however, was, probably, the work of Kamsa as the epithet ‘BdrAnasig- 
gaho\ i.e,, conqueror of Benares, is a standing addition to his name. 4 “The 
interval of time between Kamsa’s conquest of Kasi and the riso of Buddhism 
cou,ld not have been very long because the memory of Kasi as an independent 
kingdom was still fresh in the minds of the people in Buddha’s time and even 
later, when tho AnguUara Nikaya was composed.” 5 And by the time of 
Mahakosala, in the sixth century B.C., Kasi formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan monarch) . a We have thus reached a stage which is chronologically 
the last in our Jdtakas. The next age with its settled order, so transparently 
reflected in the early Buddhist literature, is dominated spiritually by Gotama 
Buddha and Mahavira and politically by Mahakosala and Pasenadi of Kosala, 
Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, Udayana of Kosambl and Capda- 
pajjota of Ujjepl. As regards this age, we may note finally, much valuable 
light is thrown by the Introductory opisodos of our Jdtakas which, though 
aompiled much later, embody earlier tradition and have been ably analysed 
by B. 0. Sen. 7 


ASSAKA AND KALINGA 

Of the conflicts betweon neighbouring kingdoms, which were the predomi- 
nent feature of this Mahajanapada Period, those of Kasi and Kosala and 
AAga and Magadha have been already noticed. We have now finally to 
notice the relations between the Southern states of Assaka and Kalinga as 
recorded in the Cullahdlinga JdtaJca . 8 

The gathas of this interesting JdtaJca contain a bardic narration of the feud 
betwoen thoso two prominent states in tho South—onoe tho vassal, kings of 
Daudaka. Tho Assaka king nainod in this JdtaJca is Aruna, 9 while no name 
of the Kalinga king is unfortunately mentioned. Tho Assaka king had his 
capital at Potali and the king of.Kalinga ruled at Dantapura. The war was 
an aggrossive one ‘inflicted on tho king of Assaka by tho Kalinga king who 
suffered from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of India.’ 
It was fought on tho frontiers of the two kingdoms ( Ubhinnam rajjiimin an- 
tarc) The Kalinga king had come with a large army (sampannbalavdhano, 
mahali-sendya) but tho valuable direction of Nandisena, 10 the Assaka com- 


1. .T.,V,pp. 13//.-G. 50. 

2. J., V, pp. 428-30. 

3. Of. A. Vonkataaublmili, I. A„ 1031, pp. 113-0.. 

4. J., II, p. 403-G. 08; V, p. U2-G, 2 j Rliya Davids, Buddhist India, p, 25; Rayojiaud- 

hury, P. II. A. I., p. lie. • : ' ’ 

5. Ibid. See also Rhys Davids, op. cil., pp. 24-6; 0. H. I,, I, y. 180. 1 ' 

8. Ibid. , 

7. on-cit. pp. 21 ff. 

8. J.,Ill, pp. 3-8—GG. 1-4. ••••• 

0. J,, III, p. 3—G. 1“ Vivaralha imdsath nagaram $ti 

suaatlhena eafahkhttam Nandisencna.” 

10. Ibid. 
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mancler-in-ciiief, succeeded in gaining victory for liis master and drovo away 
the enemy from the battlefield. Peace was ultimately restored between the 
two kings, which probably lasted until the reign of Kharavola who, in the 1st 
century B. C., according to some scholars, seems to have marched upbn Assaka 
in his victorious career. 1 

The very facts, if they are truly embodied, that Potali and Dantapura are 
mentioned as the capitals of the Assaka and Kalihga kingdoms respectively, 
would seem to bo enough to rogard this episode of Assaka-Xalihga war as much 
earlier than the time of the Nanda Icings, 2 but later than that of Manoja who 
had subdued Assaka as we have alread seen 3 . 

Out task has now praotieally ended. In final, we should note down other 
kingdoms mentioned in the Jalalcas which must have flourished together dur¬ 
ing this period, hut for which we have no historical matter in the Jalalcas them¬ 
selves. Vciihsa, with its capital Kosambi rulocl over by Kosambika kings, 4 
of whom Udena—the contemporary of the Buddha—is once 5 mentioned; 
Dasanna, in the MadhyadciSa or Cental India Shulha famous for its .horses; ' 7 
Somra, with Roruva as its capitaland Sund/Jia Jnnapada ; 9 AvariM 
with its capital Ujjem; 10 Maldmsalca on the lvannapcyna, 11 Seriva and Ami ha 
separated by the river Telavaha, 12 and DamilaraUha with its seaport town 
Kavlrapattana.' 3 

Thus in the preceding pagos, let ns say in conclusion, wc have tried to 
link up the stray and detaohed and loose data of political history into a kind 
of continuity which is or should bo the osscnce of all historical narrativos. 
Our findings are bound to be dubious in character. Our sole resort has 
been the Jala lea stories from out of which wo had to sift and separate 
historical ingredients from legendary and purely imaginary chaff. Recourso 
had to be taken to other literary sources to supplement the knowledge thus 
acquired. Unfortunately no archaeological or cpigrapliical records survivo 
which, with their definite and certain oharaotcr, can holp us in our way 
through that dreary, labyrinth-like past from across which wo liavo 
presently had a flittering experience, Wo must await light from further 
research. 


1. See Barua, Old Brahnii Inscriptions, p. 170. 

2. The Hathiguinpha Inscription of Kharavola informs us that tho capital of Knlhi/m 
before the advent of king Nanda of Aiiga-Magadha was Pilkii(}nga. Soo Barua, op ml., 21. 

t-, , P 1 ' Barua, however, with his no doubt ingenuous analysis of tho facts embodied in tho 

Jalaka, has tried to apply them to those montionod in Kharavola’s Inscription, equating Kil- 
hnga king with Khsravela and seeing in the Jalaka story only a later replica of tho incidents 
of the Iife-atory of Kharavola. He regards tho name of Aruna as a lator addition and tho verso 
itself as a later manipulation.. Barua, op oil., pp. 213-5. The ovidonoo is not, howovor, oonolu- 
sive and the similarities of moideats may as woll be accidental onlv 
4. J., IV. pp. 28 j 66 ; . 

6. J„ III, p. 385; 

6. J., Ill p. 338-G. 39 ; VI. p. 238-G. 1005. 

8* J ’m P p' 470 - 1,8 * 5 II ’ P ' 1,00 ’ V ' 258 ’ G- 40 > PP- *7-0. 170, 40-a. 201, 205. 

9. J., Ill, p. 403. 

1. A.^ V pp P ole°0. AS t0 Ca ' 4apajjota boin 8 0Mliw '^an tho Buddha, soo Jyotirnwy Sen, 

11. J., V, p, 337; I, p. 356 ; 

12. J., I, p, HI. 

13. J., IV, p. 238. 
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APPENDIX 

(Tn tho following list have boon included the Kasf kings who are not 
discussed in the foregoing chapter, since they have no historical character. 
Similarly the Brahniadattas have also been loft out. Tho object in giving this 
list is to note down tho names of kings and princes which may holp. in future, 
in historical research.) 

Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

Arindama 

V, 247-61 

A Magadlia Princo—educated at 
Takkasilii— occupied the va¬ 
cant tluono of Benares—his 
son was Dlghavu. 

Asadisa 

IT, 87. 


Adasamukha 

Tl, 307 ff. 

Son of Janasandha. 

Uggasona 

IV, 458. 


Ekaraja 

VI, 131 ff. 

Son of Vasavatti—capital city 
Bonaron known as Pupphavati- 
had a priest namod Khan- 
dliahala. 

Kandari 

V, 437 

Very handsome—his wife Kin- 
nara intrigoud with a crippled 
man—King disgustcd-cpisodo 
sculpturod at Barhut. 

Kiki 

VI, 481 

Of. Majjhima NoMya II; Pra- 
dhan, Chronology of Ancient 
India, p. 215. 

Ghafca 

III, 16S. 


Janata 

Ill, 341 

Had a wise preacher named 
Sonaka. 

Janasandha 

II, 299 ; IV, 176 

Also known as Dasaraiha-Fathor 
of Adasamukha who succeed¬ 
ed him. 

Juhna 

IV, 96-7 

Son of Brahmadatta—studied 
at Takkasila. 

Tamba 

III, 187/. 

His wife was Sussondi, a woman 
of exceeding beauty—She was 
abducted by the king of the 
Naga Island of Seruma who 
used to come to Benares to 
play dioe with Tamba— She 
was returned. 
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Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

Dalhadhamma 

HI, 385 # 


Dhananjaya 

Ill, 97 ff. 


Dalimmapala 

Ill, 178 

Son of Mahapatapa, the cruel. 

Padafijali 

II, 264 

Son. of a Brah tnadahta—a 
iazy loafer’—prevented from 
usconding to tho throne. 

Pavariya 

V, 443-4 

Contemporary with Baka, king 
of Bonaros —Off Pavarika- 
ambavana noar Nalanda. 

Piliyakkha 

VI, 75 ff 

Went on a hunting excursion on 
the banks of tho Migasammata, 
fatally wounded a young boy 
Sama, son of a hunter. 

Baka 

V, 440 

Contemporary with Pavariya. 

Bahuputtaka 

IV, 424# 

Built a lako Kheina namod after 
his queon. 

Bhojanasuddhi 

II, 319#. 

Dainty in oating. 

Madhava 

Ill, 337# 

A Magadha. 

Mahapatapa 

III, 178 

Had his son, Dhammapala, 
seven years old, executed for 
a slight offence on the part 
of his mother Canda. 

Mahapihgala 

III, 240.# 

Wicked and unjust-opprossed 
his people. 

Yasapapi 

11,186# 

His jmrohita was Dhammadd- 
dhaja and commander-in-chief 
was Kalaka—Kalaka used to 
take bribes—Dliammaddhaja 
appointed to judgeship in¬ 
stead—Kalaka jealous—killed 
by angry people. 

Yava 

HI, 215# 

Son of a Brahmadatta—had to 
guard himself against the 
attacks of his young son who 
grew impatient for the throne. 

Vasavatti 

VI, 131 

Ruled at Pupphavatl, anothor 
name of Benaros—his son was 
Ekaraja. 
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Name, 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

Sabbadatta 

IV, 119 

Ruled at Ramma, another name 
of Benares—had two sons 
Yuvanjaya and Yudhitthila 

Saihyania or Seyya, 

V, 354 

Queen Kliema. 

Samara] a 

TI, 08# 


Suslma 

11,46# 


Senaka 

III, 275 

Had friendly relations with the 
Nagas. 





SECTION 11 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 




INTRODUCTION 

I N the preceding section we traversed the whole difficult field of Political His¬ 
tory, i.e., the story of some of the kings and their kingdoms, as viewed from 
the Jdtakas : from across the dim past we slowly, but steadily, emerged into 
the clear and easy path of our journey. Until at last, when we arrived at the 
Mahajanapada Period (800-600 B. C. and aftoT) we folt that our guide—the 
Jdtakas —were growing more and more informative. It is this period, as we 
have pointed out before, which should claim the right of reflecting the political, 
economical, social and religious conditions of the country. Thus now if we 
leave the political history as it was and pass on to a deeper study of the admi¬ 
nistration of the country, wo should for the most part keep our eyes to this 
period, viz., the period just preceding the advent of tlic Buddha and, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, contemporaneous with, and subsequent to him. In fact wo should 
regard the period as circling round the luminous figure of tho Buddha—two 
or three centuries before and two or three centuries after him. 

The material for such a study, wo mean of tho Administrative Machinery, 
furnished by the Jdtakas, though moagre in quantity is none-the-less very 
valuable in quality. The Jdtakas, as we know, are not administrative manuals 
which can supply us with a full connected and systematic account of the vari¬ 
ous aspects of administration of the time like the Artliasastra or the Dharma 
Sutras. Naturally therefore we shall bo dismayed if we hoped to visualise a 
comprehensive picture of the administrative machinery with all its intrioacies, 
either in praotice or in theory. But what we may justifiably expect and de¬ 
light in expecting is this. The stories, as they flow on, give us details here and 
there, quite in an off-hand manner, thus very simply reflecting the normal 
life of the day—life true and sincere. It is of course needless to state that with 
such great and powerful kingdoms as Kasi and Kosala must have existed a 
maohinery of administrating the large kingdoms divided into villages and 
towns and aitios : various activities of the state must liavo engaged a host of 
officers of whom only a few find the opportunity of appearing before ua. Our 
attempt in the following pages will be to arrange this scrappy and isolated 
information in a systematic order, keeping our outlook broad so as to supple¬ 
ment the information whenever necessary from other sources. 



CHATTER 1 

POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE 


I NDIA DURING tho Mahajanapada period presents a number of well-formed 
independent states, normally at peaeo but occasionally at war with one 
another. Each kingdom was divided into villages, towns and capital cities 
( c/dma, nigama, rajadhani), At the head of eaoh state was the king who 
resided at the metropolis ( rajadhani ). He was the acknowledged hoad of 
the state, who watched and warded his kingdom from tho seat of his 
government. 

Ordinarily each state enjoyod peaceful independence. But very often 
this peace was disturbed by aggressive monarohs like Manoja, who aspired 
to universal sovereignty ( cahkamttivajjam ).' Those aggressions, however, 
it should be noted, did not affect tho deeper strata of the invadod kingdom but 
only gave an ephemeral disturbance over the surfaco particularly to the metro¬ 
polis which was de facto entrance to victory ovor a kingdom. 

Tho kings of those days often aspired to universal conquest {Caturanta, 
Ehiraja), 1 2 - as wo have already seen. They were never satisfied with viotorios. 3 
But what their conquests meant to the general mass of tho people is clearly 
shown by their remaining as unaffected as evor. Invasions and retreats or in 
some oases occupations of the throne wore no doubt going on between indivi¬ 
dual kingdoms. No well-directed imperial policy as wo aro accustomed to 
sen in Medieval times is to be seen in tlioso days. Even in casos whore sub¬ 
ordination was present, as for instance under Manoja and Daxjdald, no perma¬ 
nent subordination was possible. As a mattor of fact the defeated king was 
uover pulled down from his throno but he was allowed to enjoy it if only he, 
as a vassal, could accept fcho overlordship of tho victorious power. A charac¬ 
teristic instance is provided by tho Sotianmda Jdtalca* A Kosola king is 
invaded by a KasI monarch. A proposal is made by tho minister of the latter 
king to the former—“Great king, be not dismayed. There is no danger threa¬ 
tening your kingdom; it shall still be yours. Only submit to King Manoja.” 


1. The term cakkavatli undoubtedly implied, as Jayaswal thinks, the idea of territorial 
sovereignty extending upto tho natural frontiers— I.II.Q,, I, p, 672. 

2. Tho idea of "solo monarchy”— Ekaraja: Caturanta —known os early as the llgveda i 

viii, 37, 3and the Ailaraya Brihmam, viii, 15, ( Prthivyai Samudraparyantaya Eleardt) and 
exhorted by Kautilya. Arfhai&etra IX, 1, is also known to tho JUtakas, IV, p. 309-G 80 s 310 
G. 85, p. 47G-G. 1070. For the meaning of the term “Elcarap see Vedio Index, I, p. 119 i 
Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, oh. xxxvii; its oritioism I. II. <?., I, pp. 670 jfi Dikshitar. Hindu 
Administrative. Institutions, pp. 79-80 and note, The Hathiguniphd Inscription of Kh&r&Vola 
mentions this idea of “Ekar&l" Lino I. 


3. Cf. “Eaj& capathivim sabbath msamuddarh sapabbalath ajjhavasa vijinitva ananlaraU 
anooitam pamrn sammdarh pultheli unatA hi na puratv' —J. V, p, 150-G. 340. 

> . if P‘ bh&yi maharaja n'atthi te paripanlho, lava rajjafh tav'eva bhavissali, 

kevalam Manqjaraniio wsavatfr hohi ” ,• cf. also J„ VI, p. m~“mah&raja lava yuddhena kiceani 
nattfii Icevalam dwihiilcdwi S(x<7itdk& hoh% tctvci TOQ^atfi tdv&vd bhcividsciti»** 
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The proposal is readily accepted and thus the KasI monarch passes on with a 
delightful pride that he has brought his rival under his submission. Thus 
overlordship and vassalage arose, There is still another interesting aspect in 
this connection to be gathered from the same Jdialect. It gives us an idea of 
how the aspiring monarch carried on his conquests. Of course tho resources 
of a single kingdom, however great, could hardly be considered sufficient for 
carrying on military operations on such a large scale. 1 The general practice 
was that tho victorious army was re-inforcod by the forces of the defeated king 
and then was able to attack another front more powerfully. When this also 
was dofoatod, its soldiors were forced to join the invading army. In this way 
the march continued. 2 However all this may be, it is apparent that the 
idea of Permanent Annexations is quite foreign to the Jdtahis. “The establish¬ 
ment of suzerainty was only a formal affair. 3 ” 

Frequent struggles between neighbouring states wo have alroady noticed. 
Political developments in one kingdom wore naturally keenly watched by its 
noighbour. Every opportunity was taken advantage of. If only a king was 
weak—as was Maltasllava 4 —or in some natural or temporary disadvantage, 5 
his neighbour was at once at the gates of the capital. Numerous references 
show that the dismissed servant—usually the minister—of one stato was warmly 
reoeived by the rival neighbour. Thoso persons very often, as is natural, 
“proved to bo a source of incalculable mischief and injury to tho kingdoms 
wliioh they had once served."’ 6 Various other diplomatic tactios were in 
force. Secret agencies (upaniJchhitkipurisa) wore posted in distant countries 
to watch and report tho military preparations there carriod on or oven tho 
hostile intontions confided by a foreign prince to liis most trusted minister. 
A graphic picture of this is furnished by the Mahdmnmagga Jataka, 7 where 
we hear the report sont by a secret agent to his Master at Mithila from the 
capital of King Samkhapala. It was generally on tho basis of such reports 
that the onorny planned his attack with care and dexterity. It was in this way, 
for instance, that when a king of Kampilla invaded Mithila, liis agent secretly 
entered tho oity by its postern gate, inspite of all vigilant manouvoxing of the 
Videha Minister and successfully carried all sorbs of usoful nows to their Master 
outside. 8 

There also existed, we should note, peaceful relations betwoen kings, 
near or far, when they wero tied by dynastic or matrimonial connections. 


1. Sen, op. oil., p. 47. 

2. See also J. VI, p. 392 j cf- ArthaiSslra, Jtiii, 4, wkero Kauftlya lays down similar 
steps loading to world power: See N. N-Law, Inter-State Relations in Ancient India, pp. 31 ff. 

3. Dlkshitar, Mauryan Polity, p. 72. 

4. As for Instanoe J., I, p. 202. 

5. J., pp. II, pp. 87 ff. 

0. J., Ill, pp. 13-0,133 , Sen, op. cit., p. 50. 

7. J., IV, pp. 390-3. “Pads, Ekabalaratlhe SamkhapSla name rSjS amdhani sajjSpeli 
senatii samkaddali, tassa santike upanikkliitlap aviso passa sasanam pesesi ‘ayaih idha pavatti, 
idarh nSma karissall mjSnSmi, peeetva say ark tatoato jandlhi ti ... ’acikhhUabbayuttal'aih ktHei 
sunissami V* etc, 

3. Ibid. pp. 399-400. 
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“Matrimony was an effective bond of allianco botwcon different ruling families. 
These alliances wore not always free from political considerations.' 1 ” Thus 
the AsilaJckhana and the Mudupani Jatakas 2 present before us a king who 
thinks that it would be much more useful if ho can enter into matrimonial 
alliances with two royal houses through the marriages of his daughter and 
nephew. Of such alliances we have already takon notico in tlio course of our 
tracing the history of those times. 

Moroovor, there aroso other chances also of the intimate relations bot- 
ween kings. Their friendship might originate ovon in their youthful days 
while studying togethor under the same toachor at Takkasila—tho famous 
resort of Princes in those times. 3 At times, even though the two had uovor 
known each other personally, a friendly feeling might grow up between Lliom. 4 * 
“A oommon religious career might draw two or more kings togobhor but such 
unions could possibly have no political significance in as much as those gene¬ 
rally happened after they had ceased to take any interest in tho affairs of tho 
world. 6 ” 

Wo thus seo that the political atmosphere, ortheforoign affairs, wliotbnr 
in peace or in war, did not generally affect the peaceful and routino-lilco day-to 
day administration of different states, ft was carried on as usual. 6 


1. Sen, op. ci!., p. fll. 

2. J., 1, p. 4flti: “mayham bhdgincyyo aabbulhiipi yum cia. ua affHam rtijfiilhi I ant n't ancti'fi 
abhwekadi balm dhitaram ailiiagia raiiiio dimdmi' cmtii no iiataka baha bhavit,mnU” J., II, p. 
324 —“mayham bh&gineyyaabu. aiihwma dhitaram dnesiima may ham dhiUmtth pi aiiSaemin rilja- 
kule dassama;.” etc. 

3. J. IV, p. 315# 

4. J., Ill, p. 3G4 “Te duepi riljdna adillhaealiayitna hulvfi uiinunmiihtm thiranmUai) 

ahesum ”. 

6. Sen, op. oil., p. .13. 

G. Notices ol Foreigners lilco Mogasthonos and Yuan Chwang also say (ho same thing. 
Sea MegaBthonea, I; S. Visvauatha, International Law in Ancient India, pp. 10-0. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES ABOUT KINGSHIP 


ORIGIN OF 
KINGSHIP : 
STATE OF 
ANARCHY 


the four principal theories or conceptions about the origin of king- 
'—' sliip.ws., Divine origin, origin in war, the theory of oontract and 
the theory of elective kingship, 1 2 the last seems to have been 
more, in fact the only one, familiar to the Jdtakas. In 
common with the united Hindu tradition—whether Brah- 
mana, Buddhist or Jaina—, tho JaluJcas, as of course reflecting 
the general Buddhist thought, envisage a state of anarchy 
in the pre-State epoch when there was all disorder, the stronger devouring 
the weaker. This is characteristically exemplified in an anecdote contained 
in the Mahdsvtasoma Jataka 2 which relates how the larger fish ( mahamaccha) 
used to devour the smaller onos. This story inter alia brings boforo us the 
papular notion of tho anarchical state known as the Matsya Nyaya , 3 4 * which in 
some respects corresponds to the Darwinian “Struggle for existence”, the 
Spencerian “Survival of the Fittest”, tho Marxian “Class Struggle”, tho Gobin- 
neau Cumplowiez’s “race-struggle”, and is basod on the avowed principle of 
“Might is Eight”. The TJluka Jataka * which is in more than one aspects a 
veritable embodiment of Constitutional procedure, preserves for us the then 
prevailing popular notion about the ‘Eleotion of the King’ in the dawn of 
History (pathuma Kappa). “Oneo upon a time,” says the Jataka, “the people 
who lived in the first Cycle of tho world gathered togother, and took for their 
king a oertain man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfect.”® 
This of course refers us to tho fuller version of the famous discourse on Creation 
of Kingship contained in the AjjafMa Suttanta of the Dujlm Nikdya . 6 
Thoro the elected king is oallcd MaJidsammata or ‘chosen by general consent 


1. See Jnyaswal, Hindu Pulily, II, pp. 3-13; U. Qhoshal, A History of Hindu Political 
theories ; D. R. Bhandarkor, C. L. 1018, pp. 114-39; Beni Prasad, The Theory of Government 
in Ancient India : Ajit Kumar Son, Studies in Hindu Political thought; B. K. Sarkar, Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology, 1921, 1920; K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian 
Economic Thought: also Balkrishna, The Evolution of the Stale, in I. H. Q., Ill, pp. 315-36. 

2. J , V, pp. 402-4. 

3. Of. for fuller treatment of tho same, Dikshitar. Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
pp. 19-24. 

4. J., II, pp. 362-3. 

6. Ibid, p. 332. “ Atite polhamakappikd sannipatitva ekath abhiruparh, sobhaggappattam, 

dtidsampannam sabbakura-panpunnani purisath gahelva rajaham karimsu.” 

6. III. p. 92-3 j Dialogues of the Buddha, III, pp. 88-9 Of. Mahlivastu (Sonart’s. edition), 
I, pp. 347-3 ; Tho story in its elaborate form has travelled to Coylon, Burma and Tibet; See 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 08, Burmese Damathat, tr. Rlobardson, p. 7 j Rookbill, Lift 
of the Buddha, pp. 1-9, referred to by Bhandarkar C. L. 1918, p. 122 n; Boni Prasad, The State 
in Ancient India, p. 118 ii. 
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(the Groat Elect) who is known to tho Jdtaleas Thus tho human and at the 
same timo olootivo origin of kingship is romombored by tho Jdtaleas. But as 
rogards tho conditions of contraot (social and governmental) formed in this 
connection, so fully describod in tho above Suttanta and other works, nothing 
is said. 2 However tho basic principle of protection underlying tho contract 
can indood be gleaned through the isolated utteranoos in tho Jdtakcts, as will 
bo seen. 3 


A Icing was absolutely necessary. He was an essential factor for the 
well-being of tho people. This was not only a theory but in actual feelings 
of the people of those times. As wo shall soe later on, tho tbrono conld on no 
account vaoant for a long time. Immediate steps wore taken to raise a 
new king on the vaoant throne. Well might the utterances of tho people in 
the Mahdjanaka Jdtalca 4 that ‘the kingdom cannot bo preserved without a 
king’ echo tho real feelings of tho timo. “A man needs king and warriors 
for protection” says a tjathd in the Mahdnkkusa Jdtnhn. 6 A condition of 
kinglessnoss (or more accurately statelessness) ardjatd was always viewed with 
horror. 6 Tho idea was so rampant in the minds of tho people that not only 
human beings but “every species of animals—all bipeds and quadrupods” wore 
thought to have their own kings. 7 

Tho ten kingly duties ( Dasardjadhamme) so often® referred to and enume¬ 
rated fully in a gdthd of the Nandiyamiga Ja taka® havo bocome a stock-phrase 
in tho Jdtakcts. Thoy aro : 

“Ddnam Sllam Pcmccdgura Ajjavam Maddavam Taparn 
AkkodJmn Avihimsa ca khanti ca Avirodhanui) 

“Alms, morals, charity, justice and penitence,” 

Peace, mildness, morcy, meekness, patience.” 


1. J., II, p. 311; III, p. 434. 

2. Of. IC. V. Kangaswami Aiyangar, Anoient Indian Economic Thought, pp. 40-00; soe 
Uhoshol, Hindu Political Theories, pp. 137, 273-278, whoro several attempts at establishing an 
analogy between tho Hindu and tho Western theories on this point are criticised; counter- 
orctioiam by Benoy Kumar Sarfcar, I. H. Q., I, pp. 743-0 ioot-noto, and a reply and a counter- 
reply : Ibid., n, p. 423 ; pp. 193-7-; 043-4. 

3. See for references to this point in other literature, Samaddar, J. B. O. It. S., Vl pp. 

4:87-400* * * * ’ 

4 - .£;• VI, P- 3Q. "arajalath naim rnlfharii paleluth na sailed" Of. “appalissavSso na/na 
ua vattati , J. II, p. 352. -This was aho tho reason why we soo people assembling together at 
the palaoo door and fcakmg the king to ask for not having any issue. J., V, 279; JV 317. 
nr iPi IV ’ P- 296-G. 59 “ R&javaltt Sur&vala ca altho sampanna salhliiso bhavanti h’ete" 
'A- As a matter of fact ancient Indian Economies stark with tho fundamental assumption that 
the State is a necessity. _ If we separate the adventitious aooretions made to this idea in later 
writings, by the substitution of ‘Monarch’ for the ‘State’ we shall find that from our earliest lite¬ 
rature down almost to the threshold of our own times there runs through tho stream of Indian 
thought the repeated affirmation of the need of the State, tho political community and group 
organisations. K. V. Bangaswami Ajyangav, Ancient Indian Economic Thought, p. 44. 1 

pv a n'l Jf* n 3 Armake htlolce amin sarvato vidrute bhayat," and Rs.m0.yana, if, 

ch! 08— J.A.Q.S.. XT. ass’! In? I9K.« ..... _ l. _■_, i n . Parrn, 


J., I, p. 200 ' i it p7118, ra, p. 470; IV, p. Tb 3 . 
J., Ill, p, 274-Oh 73; also J., V. p, 378-07170. 
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Of course, Fick 1 is right to a certain extent in saying that these dutios do 
not give us a picture of the king, no idea of the essence of the kingly power, of 
the obligations and functions of the Rajcm, because ‘they are nothing else than 
proscriptions of the geuoral Buddhistic morality applicable to all lay disciples. 
However, it must bo remembored that this codo of morality is not purely 
Buddhistio. For is not the above (jdtkd itself reminiscent of the old Upanisadic 
Ideal 2 or of that which is inculcated in the Bhagamdgltd in precisely the samo 
words 3 and which runs throughout in Indian Literature ? 4 5 But those are 
ideals, no doubt. What about realities 1 Yes, the Jatuhis also give us more 
practical and realistic precepts applicable to a king, wliich show a considerable 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with, tho machinery of administration as it 
then existed. As an instance wo might cite tho following remarkable gdlhds 
from tho Tesahtna Jdlahi s which is, so to say, a compendium of maxims on 
Political Philosophy and which is sufficiently attractive to deserve moro than 
a passing reference: 

“First of all, should a king put away 
All falsehood and angor and scorn ; 

Lot him do what a king has to do, 

Or else to his vow bo forsworn.... 

When a prince in his rule groweth slack, 

Untrue to his name and his fame, 

Should his wealth ( bhoga ) all at once disappear, 

Of that princo it is counted as shame.... 

In a man cnergotic and hold (uttJiamviriye) we delight 6 , 

If from jealousy free.... 

To all, 0 great king, bo a friend, 

So that all may thy safety insure.... 

For courage as virtue ho holds 
And in it goodness true espies. 

Bo zealous to do what is right, 

Nor, however rovilod, yield to sin, 

Be earnest in efforts for good, 

No sluggard can bliss evor win.” 

And again— 

“The mattor, my friend, is Bet forth 

In a couple of maxims (padaJcam) quite plain— 

To keep whatever one has (ladtlltassa anurakkhana) 


1. op, cit., pp. 100-1 s 105. Tho samo ia tho oase with the five Kurudhammas -which are 
only five general virtues (Silas), 

2. OMndogya Upanifad, 3,17,4 '‘Tapodcmam&rjjavamalUn'ieaaalyavai'ana.if!.” 

3. XVI, 1-2 "D&nam Damaka yaj&asca svadhydyam tap a ctrjjttmm AJiitAsd Satyamak- 
rodhaslyigaJt &antiapai£unam.” 

4. Of. MBS. V. 59 ; Soo Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., 13, p. 116. 

5. J., V pp. 112jy,—GO. 8-47. 

6. Of. Arthaiaslra, 1,19; Anoka’s Edicts. R. E. VI. 
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Ancl whatever ono baft not, to gain [aladrlhassa ca yo labho). 1 
Take as counsellors mon that aro wise 
Thy interests clearly to soo (utthassa I'ovidc ) a 
Not given to riots and wasto, 

From gambling and drunkenness froo. 7 
Such an ono as can guard thoo aright 
And tliy treasure with all proper zeal 4 
As a clmriotoer guides bis car, 

Ho with skill steers the realm’s commonweal. 

Ivcep over the folk ( anlajano ) woll in hand 5 

And duly take stock of thy fcof ( ciltam). 6 

No’or trust to another a loan or deposit ( nidldm ca inaddnam.) 

But act for thyself.... 

What is done or undone to thy profit and loss ( dyavyayrt) 

It is well thou shouldst know. 

Ever blame tho blamoworthy. 

And favour on them that deserve it besiow. 

Thou thyself, 0 groat king! shouldst instruct 
Thy people in ovei y good way 
Lest thy roalra and thy substance 

Should fall to umightoous officials ( adhamniiluJ yutd), a prey. 

Sea that nothing is dono by thyself 
Or by othors with overmuch speed. 

For Iho fool that so acts 

Without doubt will livo to vepont of tlio deed. 

To wrath ( liodha ) ono should novor givo way, 

For should it duo bounds overflow, 

It will lead to tho rums of kings 
And tho proudest of houses lay low. 7 
Be sure that thou uover as king 
Thy people misled to their cost. 

Lest all mon and women alike 
In an ocean of trouble be lost....” 


How wonderfully thoso stanzas echo LJio clear voice of Kautilya and other 
Hindu Political Philosophers, oan vory well bo soon from a comparison of thoso 
with Arlhaiastra works. 8 Even tho words and phrases italicised in tho 


1. Kautilya, Arlhaitlstra, I, 20, adds two moro, viz., increasing what is protected and dis¬ 

pensing the wealth thus increased ou meritorious purposes, Cf also Juinwiodli Iteok innerlu. 
tion of Skandogupta, Fleet, O. I No. 14 (455-0 A. D.) ’ 

2. Persons versed in tho ArtJiaiuitra or Politics. Soo Arlhaiaalru. XiV 1 

3. Of SuhrmUia&ra, I, 11, 215-29. 

4. Of. ArthaSastra, II, 8; VII, 6. 

Ka (* ; iy l3 | it t * 10 ' iineT apartment, tho harom, whioh was to bo guardod oarefully aooording to 
0. Tho text has citlam, whilo tho Commentary takos it as villtvrh 

ne w /.».i. _... .m >< « . .. 


7. Cf PrUyainti KopavaitVf 

8. Of speoially Arthaicialra, I, 19, 

»A ri ttn _ TIV j 4 1 n r\ e ran . 


* '_ a« jo. wuum i UIUJUUUUH OU ulIO 1KUZKG may UO 110111 

J., I, 280-G. 50; III, 411-2, Q. 27-32 ,* V, 99-100-G. 305-815 ; VI, 04-G. 95; 375.(1 G, 


r - w... kat&fr irUyaate, Arlhaimim, VIII, 3. 

ithor rotoronoos on tho point may bo pointed out; 

QQ.l AG A O A ri Dll' . trr n a r\ n «. * 
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above citations, remarkably agree with thoso omployed in the Arthasdstra 
works with their technical significance. 

Evils that attend to the slothful king are very aptly describod in the 
Gandatindu Jataka 1 which reflects a bold philosophy of action and does not 
preaoh passivity as is generally attributed to Buddhism. “Appamddo amala- 
padam, pamddo maceuno padam". z “Zeal is the way to Eternal Bliss, but 
sloth leads to Death”—is tho keystone, the essence, of this sturdy doctrine. 

A slothful king paves the way for the ruin of himself and his kingdom which 
falls a prey to robbers and spoilers. Whereas the man who arising betimes 
(, kdlvtthdyin ) unwearied and orderly is, his oxen and kine thrive apace, and 
riches increasing are his. 

Says a gdthd of one Jdinha : “Right should never be violatod.... If 
Right is destroyed, it destroys.” 3 This Dhamma then was very comprehen¬ 
sive, embracing the wholo bundle of laws that formed tho basis of social, econo¬ 
mic and political order. To abide by these laws was tho suprome duty of a 
king. These are no abstract principles of righteousness as the citations quoted 
above will show. The significant, practical and positive character of those 
will also be seen from the oftrepeated passages in the Jdtakas* which mean 
by Dhamma the fulfilment and maintenance of the rights belonging to rela¬ 
tions, subjeots, Communities and officials and servants: “Dhammam cam 
maharaja mdtapitusu . puttadaresu .... mittamaccesu.... ratthe Jana - 
pade .... samanabrahnane.... migapakkhisu." 

Ideals and thoughts, whether political, social or economic, are at once the 
source and the reflex of actual conditions. This may not be wholly true. 
However the fact remains that nobid and sublime kings like Afoka rose to bo 
so from the Dhamma precepts and also created tho actualities for later thoughts 
to grow upon. Tho reciprocal influence of man and environment must be 
recognised. 

The guiding motive which impelled a king to cling to this ideal was chiefly 
tho common belief in Sagga ( Svarga) or hoaven as the Summum bomm to be 
attained for leading a virtuous life on earth. Such is tho offc-ropeated precept 
for a king, as for instance given in the Sdma Jataka . 5 

“Dhammam earn Maharaja mdtapitusu khuttiyci 
Idha dhammam caritvana 
Baja saggam gamissati.” 

Again, why was AJoka so earnest in his Dhamma ? In his scheme of values, 
he considered the other world as of suprome consequence and as the objective. 
of life (parairilcameva Mahd-phala menaii Devdrnm piyo.) e . , 

I V, pp. 00-100 G. 305 j SIS ; Cf. also J. Ill, 141-0. 176-0/ ’ ' . ' /. 

2. This is repeated in Dhcumnapada, V. 21. " : 

3. J., Ill, p. 456-G. 46. 

4. J., V, p. 123—GG. 38-47 ; 223—GG. 114-23 ■, VI, p. 94-GG. 401-10. . 

6. VI, p, 94-GG. 401-10; also J., V, p. 123-GG. 38-47 ; 223-G. 123. . / ■ / . 

6. Mookerji, Atoka, p, 78. Booh Edict XE1— Of. B. B. X where he plainly icJisploieS ..., 
“whatever exertions King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, puts forth are (all) ; , with refereiWe, ,_tn,-r . 
the other world.’* i .’>• ~ 
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With this guiding motive in view the king was constantly advisod to look 
after the happiness of every being. The parable enunciated by the monkoy 
in tho Mahakapi Jdtalca ' before the king is significant in this connection. 
The last of the Galhfis is :— 

“The happiness of kingdom and of army and of stood 
And city must be dear to theOj if thou wouldst rulo indeed.” 2 

—an ideal inculcated even by Kuutilyn 3 and so earnestly followed by A:5oka. 4 
The paternal conception so eloquently advocatod by Kautilya and AAoka® is 
considered also in tho Jdtakas as ono of tho basic principles of good 
government. 6 

As a leader and protector of his subjects, the king was entrusted with 
responsibilities which were of a grave nature. His was tho 

VVTT ^ x . 

OPPRESSION duty *0 support law and order in this world. “But if he 
himself was unjust or wicked,” such was the idea, “how will 
law and ordor bo supported?” In short, he was deemed personally responsible 
for all the sins and misfortunes of his subjects and even for soasonal 
vicissitudes. 7 People follow the king. If the king is just, tho people will 
be so ; if ho is unjust, so will also be his followers as kine do after a bull 1 This 
is the gist of the several illuminating gatMs of tho Rajovada Jdtaka. B “Yes, 
Your Excellency,” says tlio ascetic of tho abovo Jdtalca, “in the timo of unjust 
kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like as well as the wild roots and fruits, 
lose their sweetness and flavour, and not these only, but the whole roalm 
becomes bad and flavourless.” 9 Everything is alright only when tho Hmm 
are just. Even if there is no rainfall, it is king’s fault. All the pcoplo gather 
togolher before his palace and ask him to atone for his sins. Ho is askod 
to give alms, keep the holy day, make vows of virtue and to lio down for 
seven days in his chamber on a grass pallet as was used to bo done by 
former monarchs.’ 0 ' 


“Eor him no rain falls in the time of rain, 

But out of season pours and pours amain.”' 1 


1. J., irr, lip. 370-375-GG. 84-80. 

2. I hid. 0. SO. 


3. Arthatiibfra, I, 10. 

oi j ho n d 01 a11 (sarm A 

=S kina and good deed* 


KaM * a Edku - See **»**«. ^ 

6. J., Ill, p. 470. 


7. Of. K. V. R., Aiyangar, op. cit., pp. C6, 145, 

8. J., Ill, p. Ill—G, 133-136. 

9. Ibid. p. 111. 

10. J., II, p. 368. 

11. J., II, p. 124—G. 84 j Of, also J. Ill; 458-G. 48; J., V, p. 193, 


P- 


36; 
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Under such an unjust king three kinds of fear overcome men, viz., fear of 
famine, fear of pestilence and foar of the sword.' An oppressive ruler is held 
responsible for all the miseries of mankind. An old man’s foot is piorced with 
a thorn—it is duo to the king ; the poor anxious mother of two grown-up 
but unmarried daughters falls down from a treo and erics out in frantic anger: 

“Oh ! When will Brakmadatla die, 

For long as ho shall reign 
Our daughters live unweddod 
And for husbands sigh in vain.” 

The ox of a ploughman is struck accidentally with his ploughshare, and for this 
again the king is to blame ; a milkman is kicked and upset by a vicious cow 
oarly in the morning—the king is at fault; a motlior-cow is sore at heart on 
seeing her dear dappled calf killed—for this the villago boys curso the king ; 
even a frog does not sparo him when it is beaten by the hungry crows. 2 

Thus a monarch was regarded as the refuge and succour of the people. 
And in case of his turning evil, there was no ond to tho miseries of the people. 
There is thus a groat amount of truth in what tho people in tho Gandatindu 
Jataka speak out oft and anon :— 

“By night to thieves a prey aro wo, 

To publicans by day, 

I-iowd folks abound within the realm, 

When evil kings bear sway.” 3 

What such an oppressive rule led to, whon people became desporate, we shall 
see lator on. 


PRACTICAL 

POLICY. 


Having all these dangers in view, the king was constantly advised to 
be up and doing everything for the welfare of his subjects. 
Somo of the practical aspects of thoso teachings we have 
alroady noticed in tho long extracts given from tho Tesakum 
JataTca . 4 A few others may here be noticod. The king was askod to mould 
his governmental policy according to tho opinion of his subjeots which 
counted a great deal, as we shall see. Ho must personally see things with hia 
own eyes and give duo regard tj woll-mcaning suggestions of others.® And 
with this ond in view porhaps we find the kings of the Jdtakas going out in 
disguise— incognito —to see for themselves and hear what his subjects do or 
talk about. 6 


L J,, II, p. 124 —“Chatakabhayath rogabkayam satlhabhnyam ti im&ni tint blmycmi," 
also J., II, p. 308. 

2. J., V, pp. 101-107,—G.G. 310, 321, 325, 330, 335, 339. 

3. J., V, pp. 102-106, GG. 319, 324, 328, 333, 338. 

4. Supra pp. 81-2. 

5. J., V, p. 100-G. 315 

6. J., II, pp. 2, 427 ; IV, p. 370. 
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If the king wanted to rule safely and peacefully, ho must havo the 
FIVE FOLD goodwill of the people at heart. To do this, he should put 

POWER. into practice the four elements of popularity (oatuhi sanga- 

hamtthuni )’ by which he could win the hearts of tho people. 
Of all the five elements that go to constitute the strength of a king, that of 
wisdom Ipa'hnd) is considered to be the best, and the king is advised to 
attach the greatest importance to it which is the procurer of material 
interests ( atthainvindati ). The remaining four elements of power (balam) aro 
bahubalam (power of limb—physical strength), bhogabalam (power of possess¬ 
ion—material strength), amaccabalam (power of counsel) and ablrijaccabalam 
(power of high birth—aristocratic privileges.) 2 


II 


THE KING AS A MAN 


Up till now wc had been considering tho position of the king as seen 
through those general principles and concepts which, though mainly based on 
theoretical speculations, must have played a considerable part in forming and 
moulding the character of the king as a. reality. Rules and duties and 
responsibilities that are enjoined on the king are hero, as in other works on 
polity like the Arlhasdslra of Kautilya or the Dhwinasutms, based on actual 
conditions and go a long way in guiding the king in his administration. 3 Be¬ 
fore actually taking up the administrative affairs we try to see the character 
of the king as he reveals himself in the stories themselves. 

The birth of a prince was eagerly longed for by people of thoso times. 4 
BIRTH. Their keen anxiety for the perpetuation of royal line, as tlxoy 

considered failure of heir to be a great misfortune, led thorn 
to instal a particular kind of halo about the figure of a prince. 


nn k m l v’ F ' 1 176 ! V ’ 3u2 « : sa,i 0M<aka, J. Ill, p. 2C2-GG. 534, lit, p 
110-G., 50; V. p 362.Childci8 names these {out eaAgahavatthus as largesse, affability, bone- 
ficient rule and impartiality : PahDtclinanj, auv. we. Snob were tho offorts of Asoka. who 
spared not a moment from out of his zealous works of publio welfare. So also did ICharavela 
gain popularity by following these traditional methods, by constructing works of publio uti- 

t0 f eS at £.'* ut . ies (L- 7) and entertaining his ^bieota (L. 4). 
Ud(hiqu??tphd I inscription ,* Barua, JjrQhmt Insciptiosns, p. 257. * * 

w:n, 2 aim J „'V V A PP ' 120 ' 1 ? 1 ’ GG> . 27 1 29 ' , The aawe enumeration of the five elements of powor 
S p 152 note 6 861110 * ’ “ S176U iB tbB MBU - V ’ 37) 62 - S5! 0f - Hopkins jl ol 

si *° ~ 

tainedin the Epic, is a question opento*wvemThe™ motions con- 

dhtmbld <S sue'hdogmotio 

family in class usage” J.A.O.S., 13, p. 70. 5 y samo authority* is unchangeable 

4 . Bee Hopkins’s learned remarks: ibid, p, 138 and note. 
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At the conception by the queen, proper rites were performed 
CHILDHOOD {laddhagabblmf ar iMro). ' Wliat ceremonies were gone through 

on this occasion, wo are not told. Probably they included 
the ceremony known as “garbharaksana” or the protection of embryo in the 
womb, i.e., the prevention of miscarriage, which consisted mainly in reciting 
the particular hymns ( garbhadmJianam) of the Atharvaveda 2 .. .When, after 
the expiry of the period of nearly ten months, 3 the child was born, there was 
no limit to peoples’ joy and happiness 4 . In this happiness each dropped a 
kahdpana as the boy’s milk-money (klnmmulam). s That very day the 
happy father would order his chief general to find out how many young 
nobles had been born that day in the ministers’ houses ( amaccakule ). For, 

“a retinue must be prepared for my son”. 6 On the name-day ( namagciha - 
nadivasny the new-born babe was given a name. The Brahmapas who read 
the different marks of the babe {laWdianwpdiJuikdnam brahmananam) were 
paid great honours. Inquiries were mado of them whether there was any 
danger threatening him ( antardyabhdvam ). 8 From the moment of his birth, 
the prince was given away in charge of female nurses ( dhdtl) of the palace 
who carefully tended and brought him up. 9 Special care was taken that 
the nurses were faultless, 10 It was only occasionally that the queen herself 
would give her milk to the child.' 1 Generally the ohild was sucked by the 
nurses. His childhood then passed away in merriment in company with his 
mates. They played and enjoyed in and out of the palace. Sometimes 
they strode off in the park to watch the elephants engaged in fight. 12 
Nothing more is learnt about the activities of young princes. Their life at 
the palace was of course gay and prosporous, and, oftencr than not, indolent. 
Thero does seem much of reality in the following description of the life of 
the Princes and Princesses, even allowing some margin for tho stress that 
must be laid on the contrast that the king makes between the palace—and 
forest-life. 


1. J„ II, p. 2 ; IV, p. 323; VI, p. 2. 

2. 6, 17 : 5, 1, 1, Kausika-Hutr.a, 08-2 ; Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda, in Orundrisa 
der Indo-Ariichen Philologie und AUertimiskun.de, I, B, p. 71; Of. Jolly, Recht und Sitle, in tho 
above, p. 152. Of. Kanijilya: “Whon tho qnoon attains the ago favourable for procreation, 
priests shall offor to Indra and Byhaspati the requisite oblations,” Arlhaiuslra I, 17. 

3. J., IV, p. 323—“ Das'amitsaccaijena ” VI, p. 485-G. 1009. 

■4. J., VI, p. 2 “Deva may am •pubbe an&tha, idani sanatha jdtd sdmike no laddM." 

6. J., IV., p. 323. 

0. Ibid. “Mama yullassaparimro laddhurfi vatlati.” Of. J., V, p. 210.. 


7. Of. Mann, II, 30, who layB down that the naruo-rito (ndimkarana) should bo performed 

on tho 10th or I2th day after birth; Joily, op. & loo. cil. ' 

8. J., VI, p. 3. 

0. J., II, 328; Ill, p. 31; IV, p. 402 ; V, p. 208 , VI, p. 3 


10. The Mugapakkha Jdtaka, VI, p. 3, uotioea the faults and merits of nurses. “If a ohild 
drinks milk, sitting on the hip of a nurse who is too tall, its rieolt will become'top long j if it 
sits on the hip of one too short, its shoulder bone will bo compressed j if tho nursobe too thin ' 
tho baby’s thighs will aohe: if too stout, the babe will booome bow-legged i the body of,a very 
dark nurse is too cold, of ono very white is too hot ; the ohildren who dnnk the milk of d ' nurse , 
with hanging breasts have the ends of thoir noses flattened / some nurses have their milk Bour/ 
others have it bitter.” Of, also, J„ VI, p. 488. All this shows at least some soiei)tifip ; ksoVT 
, .ledge, no doubt. v/'- 

U. J..VI, p. 5. /,• i-v./j;,--;-../-:.. i ■■ 

1?. J., V, j>. 183. 
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“Fine rice lias been, their food and well-cooked viands hitherto; 

If they must feed on wild-tree fruit, what will the children do 1 

From silver dishes well-adorned or golden hitherto; 

They ate : but with bare leaves instead, what will the children do ? 

Benares cloth has been their dress, or linen hitherto ; 

If they must dress in grass or bark, what will the children do ? 

In carriages or palanquins they’ve ridddcn hithorto ; 

When they must run about on foot, what.? 

In gabled chambers they would sleep safe-bolted hitherto ; 

Beneath the roots of trees to lie, what.? 

On cushions, rugs or broidered beds they rested hithorto : 

Reclining on a bod of grass, what.? 

They have boon sprinkled with sweet scents and porfumos hithorto ; 

When covered all with dust and dirt, what.? 

When peacock’s feathers, yak’s tail fans have fanned them hitherto ; 

Bitten by insects and flies, what. 

The prince was respected, very often potted by tbo people. They would not 
let him do any manual work even if he wished to do 2 , because ho was a 
“prince”. His life thus tended to be easy-going upto the 16th year, which was 
considered to be the age of discretion when generally he had to leave homo and 
go abroad for purposes of higher education and training under “world-renown¬ 
ed teachers ”, 3 It is conceivable that the young prince up to this time had 
been instructed in his father’s house in the elementary sciences (the three Rs)’ 
and physioal exercise, and it was only for higher studies both in arts and 
sciences that he went abroad . 4 It is Tokkasila which is invariably mention¬ 
ed as the place where these young princes go for their higher studios, Takka- 
sila had a long-standing fame as the seat and centre of Indian culture which 
exercised a kind of intellectual suzerainty over the wide world of letters in India. 
And there is nothing to be mistrusted in the words of the JataJm whioh speak 
of this custom of sending princes to so far away a place as Takkasila, as Fiok 
seems to feel . 5 


. Tllis oustom of sending princes to far-away plaoes for their higher educa¬ 
tion seems to have been prevalent in many a State of those days. Court-lifo 
at home was necessarily felt baneful for the growing prince. All sorts of lux¬ 
uries, pleasures and comforts only made a prince’s life easygoing and praoti- 
cally^we might see even to-day, useless for heavy responsibilities that at 


2. J., XV, p. 189. 

iv, 2io.' 273 ; n ' pp ‘ 2 ’ 87,277,319 * 323 ’ 400 ; n r » pp- 122,158, ios, 410 ; 

wathematica (sam the 3rd^roar alphabet (1 tipi) and 

Snvihpki (philosophy) and «4r{d (econoS “w h ?J lad stu dy the triple veda, 

5. op. cii., J>p. 95 . 0 . w V" 
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tended a king. It was this fooling of practical utility that inspirod kings of 
those days, “deliberately and as a matter of policy,” to send thoir princos abroad 
to acquire valuable practical experience about men and affairs of the world . 1 
By journeying on foot through villages and towns, plains and deserts, countries 
and kingdoms, they naturally gained rich experience which turned out to be a 
source of great holp in their later life. “Now kings of former times” says tho 
Tila-Mutthi-Jdtafot , 2 “though theio might bo a famous teacher living in 
thoir own city, used to send thoir sons to foreign countries afar off to complete 
their education, that by tins means they might learn to quell their prido and 
highmindedness, and endure heat or cold, and be made acquainted with the 
ways of the world.” This is in complete consonance with tho spirit of lvautilya 
who urges upon tlio princo a thorough oourso of intellectual training and morel 
discipline . 3 A thorough politician and a psychologist that ho was, Kauitlva 
realized tho groat fact that from education springs discipline and that only 
a prince with a disciplined mind and body can cany on administration on sound 
linos. Did not the kings of the Jataltcis roinember this great truth, when they 
sonfc their sons abroad ? 

Takkasila was not tho resort only for Princes, but also for students from 
othor classes and ranks of soeiotv—Brahmanas, sons of 
TAICKASILA magnates and magnifieocs, sons of merchants and tailors and 
fishermen. And tho education imported there was in the 
main tho same, though special coursos for different students wore also not 
absent. As this subject on education shall be dealt with in detail in a 
separate chapter, we shall hero confine oursolvcs to some of tho general 
points only which touch tho lifo of a prince in particular, though it is diffi¬ 
cult, wo should admit, to differentiate botwoon a prince-student and others. 

Usually, though not always, tho princo wont to Takkasila in company 
with his follow-students—sons of the PuroMla, tho ministers, tho commander- 
in-chief and other officers . 4 He had to come out in tho robe of an humble 
student loaving aside all those feelings of his higher position which he had 
upto thou been, consciously or unconsciously, cherishing within himself. The 
interesting and vory valuable material furnished on this point by tho Tilu- 
Mutthi-Jalahi , 5 to which a roforonco has already been made and to which wc 
shall have frequently to return while dealing with this subjoct in detail, must 
hero bo notod, especially bocauso it presents beforo us tho prince-student: 

“Calling his boy to him,” thus runs the story,—“now the lad was sixteon 
years old—he (i.e., the king of Benares) gave him onc-soled sandals, a Bunshade 
of leavos, and a thousand pieces of money with these words: 


X. Mookorjtia " Buddhistic Studies", p 2X9. 

2. J., II, p. 277. “Por&ndkarSjtmo ca attano putte, evatii etc nihatamdnaclappa eUtinhnk- 
khamti lokaaantlciHU aa bhamsdnllli attano nagaro disci pdmokhe doariye vijjamme pi sippvggaha- 
natthiiya clure tiro raffhath peeenti.' 

3. Artha&Mra, I, 5 ; VIII, 3 ; Q-hoihal, Hindu Political Theories, p. 139,; KksMtar 
"The Maunjan Polity", pp 101-105. 

4. J., V, pp. 247, 203 ; HI, p. 238 ; V, p. 210. 

5. J., II, pp. 277-8. 

12 
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“My son, get you to Takkasila, and study there,” 


The boy obeyed, lie bade bis parents farewell, and in due course arrived 
at Takkasila. There he enquired for the teacher’s dwelling, and reached it at 
the time when the teacher had finished his lecture, and was walking up and 
down at the door of the house. "When the lad set eyes upon the teacher, ho 
loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with a respectful greeting stood 
still where ho was. The teacher saw that he was weary and welcomed the • new 
comer. The lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher 
and stood respectfully by him. 


“’Where have you come from ?” he asked. 

“From Benares.” 

“Whose son are you V’ 

“I am the son of the king of Benares.” 

“What brings you here ?” 

“I come to learn,” replied the lad. 

“Well, havo you brought the teacher’s fee or do you wish to attend on mo 
in return for teaching you, ?” 


“I have brought a fee with me.” and with this he laid at the teacher’s 
feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 


The resident pupils attend on their teaeher by day, and at night thoy 
learn of him: but they who bring a fee are treated like the eldest sons in his 
house, and thus they learn. And this teacher, liko the rest, gavo schooling to 
the prince on every light and lucky clay. Thus the young prince was taught. 

A long passage this, yet it brings before us practically all the principal 
features of the educational system of those times. 


It would appear from the above passago that the prince left his home with 
a very modest equipment and lived at his teacher’s house as an humble student. 
The system thus inevitably fostered healthy feelings of comradeship, with 
no recognition whatsoever of earthly distinctions. In fact, we may be forced 
to feet that youths of all sorts aud conditions of life, of different classes and 
castes, had all then divisions and distinctions merged in the democracy of loam- 

yot ’ are not rare where we receive a strong impression, 

that with what of feelings of common pursuits and of the stringency of tho 
moral code binding all into one compaot whole, that instinctive class-oonsoious- 

XtIlv Pa %t V n i the ^ St °i CratiC 1 bl00d ’ 2 was not P° ssible t0 b e eflacod <*>m- 

pletely. The first and the basic distinction that the “world-renowned teacher” 

dMerenttS^ r'’ *%’ *** ° f ^ paying and ^-paying students receiving 
deferent treatment must necessarily create a feeling of distinction and divi 

sion. What must have tho Prince, of course always coming with 1000 

pieces as the teacher s fee {Hmryabhdga) and hence living there as an eldest son. 

X - R - K. Mooketjfin “SuddhUtk SttidiePVp. 244.---—-~— 

thePrinwfthf Khlftiyapar pTOud of their birtil 01 Bta tus> what then to say of 

3. In this case, it may he recalled that the older Brahmanieal system of ‘QurnHlas’ was 
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felt against other poor students undergoing ‘daily a course of exaoting and low 
land of menial service for the school’ should bo easily imaginable. Reading 
of human psychology, particularly of I ho growing youth, would be erring if it 
tried to see harmonious relationships under such circumstances. Try hard 
as ho would to make himself amenable to the stricter system of moral and in¬ 
tellectual discipline, the prince could not, possibly, forego his aristocratic con¬ 
sciousness. Of course it was the right and duty of the teacher to punish all 
defianoe of rules and regulations, come from whatever corner it might. But 
unfortunately the proud Khattiya youth would at once consider this as an in¬ 
sult to, and an infringement upon, his high position. And the malicious spirit 
of rovengo must have been lurking in his inner heart only to burst open when 
the opportunity presented itself, for instance, when ho became the ruler of his 
kingdom. Such an instance is presented by the Tilamufthi Jalalia again. 1 
In the beginning the prince behaves well. One day he goes for a bath along 
with his toaehcr. lie sees an old woman sitting and watching some white 
seeds that she had prepared. The youth picks up a haudful and oats away 
without paying anything. The samo thing happens on the next and the third 
day, when the poor old. woman dies out, “Master. 1 have been parching some 
seeds, and your pupil took a handful and ate them! This he has done to-day, 
he did it ycsLerday and ho did it the day beforo ! Surely ho will eat me out of 
house and homo !’’ The teacher consoles her and causing two lads to take the 
young follow by liis two hands, smiles him tbrioo upon the back with a bamboo 
stick, bidding him tako care not to do it again. The youth keeps 
silent at the moment tkougk the “bloodshot glare” in his eyes is not concealed, 
and after finishing his courses, rovorently invites the teacher to come to his 
kingdom when he bocomes the rulor. Tho honest teacher, then, goes there 
and witnesses the revengeful mion of his pupil-now a king. Tho story, of 
course, then, ends with a convincing spooch of tho teacher dwelling on tho use¬ 
fulness of discipline which, ultimately quiets the king. Instances of this kind can 
be found in other places also. Tho prince of the Dhonasdlcha J Utahn 2, is forced 
to hear tho advice of his teaohor ‘to suppross his cruel, harsh and violent nature, 
as, says tho teacher, power that is attainod by a man of violence is shortlived, 
and when it is gone from Mm, he is like a ship that is wrookod at sea. 3 

What woro tho Courses of Study that the priuoe could and would go 
through at the world-famous university of Takkasila ? The 
STtrof 0 threo Vedas and tho eighteen or all the arts (tayo vede altlidrasa 

vijjMfthdndni or sippdni) is the conventional list of the 
subjects of study taught at Takkasila. 4 Tho three Vedas, of course, refer 
to tho oldor Brabmapio threefold knowledge— trayi vidyd —that of the Ttk, 

perhaps more sounder as undor that system it was tho more usual practice for the brahniac&ri 
to pay loos to his toaoher only whon ho bocamo a snataha and ended his studentship—-thus 
plaoitig all students on equal lovel: Moakefji, op. cil., p. 240. Gf, also his paper on Ancient Jitnda 
Education in. Sir Asutoeh MooJcerji Siluer Jubilee Volumes, III, p. 1 pp. 220-280. 

1. J„ H, pp, 279-282, GG, 4-5. 

2. J., HI, pp, 158-9. 

3. Ibid. G. 14. 

4. J., 1, pp. 259, 350; II, p. 87 ; HI, pp. 115,122 etc. 
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the Yajus and the Sdman, thus showing that tho Atharva Veda was not 
included in this curriculum. 1 We have, unfortunately, no mention of 
individual subjects under tlio sciences and arts {Sippdni), 2 though there are 
stray passages which name some subjects under ‘scientific and technical 
education,’ which may or may nob come under the ‘Eighteen Sippas or 
Vijjhaftkdndni". Of these, we may particularly note the following : Ele¬ 
phant'Lore (Hatthisutta ), 2 4 5 Magic Charms ( mante),* Hunting by bow ( dhanu- 
kotiih nissaya luddakammam) , 5 Spell for understanding all animals cries 
(Sabbardvajdnanamanlam ) 6 and Archery (Issdpasippa ). 7 These wero per¬ 
haps some of the Arts and Sciences which specially attracted the prince 
more than the study of the Vedas which was the birthright of the Brali- 
manas, though we are not specifically told so. 8 It is rather difficult to 
conceive that the young prince should bo prattling over the huge collection of 
hymns which wore, presumably, not of much practical value in the governance 
of tho kingdom. We may, therofore, without much fear of ill-imagination, 
dismiss the stock phrase as only conventional and take it that the general 
education of the prince, as Hopkins 9 has carefully tried to sliow regarding 
tho Epic prince, consisted in learning the aphorisms on horses, on elephants, 
on chariots, and practical uses of military machines like araohory, and fino 
arts and a general knowledge of philosophy economics and politics—tlio 
Anvifaikt, Vdrtld and DandanUi of the Dharmasuiras and of Kau^ilya. 


As regards his general mode of life at the University, there is nothing 
more to bo said, as it was the same as that of any other 
student excepting the distinction which wo noticed before, 
viz., that he, being one of tho group of dcariyablidgaddyakas, 
lived a somewhat privileged life, being treated as the eldost son of the 
teacher. We have no knowledge as to tho manner in which these princes 


STUDY OF 
POLITICS 


1. Kiiutilya, also has tho triple vedas, together with amiliqiki (philosophy) vdrtd (econo¬ 
mics) ani dundanili (politics) as the ooursoa of study for a prince : See Arlhusaslra, I, 5 ; Of, 

Mann, VII, 43. 

2. The Miliiidnpmko, VI, II, givos the individual names of tho 19 sippas, thon current. 
For the names of tho various subjects of study in the older Btihma*as and Upanisada, soo 
Mookorji, Sir AsuktshSilver Jubilee Memorial Volume, III,pt. I, pp. 237-42. Ksalmvidyii 
must have been a special subjeot for a prince. 

3. X, II, p- 47. 

4. Ibid, p. 100, 

5. Ibid., p. 200. 

6. X, III, p. 415. 

7. X, I, p. 356; II, p. 87; III, p. 219 ; V, p. 128. 

8. The following references saom to indicate that the princes gonorally learnt only 
the Sippas, no mention of the Vedas boing mado: J., Ill, p. 238; V, pp. 161, 177, 247, 
420. 

9. J.A.O.S., 13, pp. 108-112. Some pertinent remarks of the erudite scholar aro worth 
noticing: The active young knight and busy trader must have performed the dutios toward 
the Veda in a very perfunctory manner, if at all. The more reasonablo supposition seoms to mo 
to be that, while m the early ago there was no let to the desire of a young warrior if ho wished 
to be Veda- learned, the convenient praotices of his caste nevertheless constrained most of his 
attention to arms... and he probably did nothing more than go over the text of the Veda. 
The memorizing of oven one Vedie collection, it is absurd to behove, could have been attempted 
by such votrng warriors as those the Epio depicts. The practice must have been peculiar to the 
man of leisure, the pnost. 
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mixed with other students, Brahraaijaa, merchants and others. But one 
interesting thing can be soon. Princes hailing from different kingdoms, here, 
contracted friendship, 1 as we saw in the boginning of this Section, which had 
considerable effect upon their lives lator ou. Even some of the teachers 
seem to havo taken a good deal of interest in the internal affairs of the king¬ 
doms winch wore represented by these princes. They were able, on the 
basis of reports procured from their pupils, to form a somewhat definite idea 
regarding the prospects of their pupils in their own countries and the dangers 
they were likely to face in the near future”. 2 Furthermore, they must have 
had a general idea about tho motives that led to rivalries and struggles in 
politics and how these could be clearly ohcekod. With those notions in their 
minds, thoy did not forget to tender practical and valuable advioe to these 
aspiring Iihultiya youths, which proved remarkably helpful in facing the 
calamities when they took the reins of Government in their hands. 

It is through such praotieal advice that the prime in tho Thum-JatuLa 3 
sucoeeds lator on, when he ascends to tho throne, in averting a groat calamity 
coming from his own sou who was planning a plot against him. A toaclior at 
Tabkasila presents a set of five weapons to a priuco when ho loaves the Univer¬ 
sity and starts for homo, with the help of which he defeats a very powerful 
onomy ou tho wny. 4 5 There is an exceptional case where a king places his 
sons caoli under tho chargo of a separate, courtier ( amuccu) with directions to 
teach them each wliat they ought to learn ( MkklntabbayuUukam ). The &m- 
vam .J at a hi, 5 whoro this occurs, shows how great tho influence of tho toacher 
was in moulding tho character of the prince. The courtior who takes chargo 
of the youngest prince imparts to him ‘something more than a mere academic 
oduoation—something that is the product of deep political knowledge which 
guides the prince successfully through his grave responsibilities’. 

How long did he stay abroad for education is nowhere stated in the 
JataJcas. 6 Tho education of a prinoo was not yet complete when ho left the 
University. It was now tho time to havo a practical training of what ho had 
loarat in theory. It is with this intent that we find tho princes, after complet¬ 
ing thoir studies at Taklcasila, undertaking extensive travels through towns 
and villages and all the lund to acquire all practical usages and understand 
country observances. 7 And when, after such an oxtensive travel rich with 
oxporienco, ho returns to his country, the prince has to demonstrate his leara- 


1. For instance, Soo J., IV, pp. 33 5 Jf. 

2. Sen, op, cit., p. 78. 

3. J., Ill, pp. 122-125. 

4. J., I, pp. 273-275. 

5. J., IV, pp.131 ff. 

0. Under the oldor Brahwaiiioal system as found in the DTiarmasulme and other works, 
‘from seven and a half to thirteen, oighloon, twenty-four, thirty-six, forty-eight or oven more 
years are domandod, till thoir study bo perfected.’ Hopkins says : ... and wo shall bo ante¬ 
cedently disposed to think that the students of warrior and people—oasto were permitted to 
give up study under easier conditions, as thoy wore easily freed from penances obligatory on 
priests.’’ J. A. 0. S., 13, p. 108. 

7. J., ill, pp, us, 238—“3abba mwiymipparh aa aikhh'aaama dwacftriitatii cajanietdmai ,i 
T, pp, 247 426. 
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mg and various accomplishments and impress upon his father.’ Ho is then 
fit to be appointed to the post of Upardja or Viceroy. 2 It is not difficult to 
imagine that the return of the prince was something more than an ordinary 
occurrence, and was attended by festivities both in the palaco and in tho city. 
A king of Benares, thus, orders a general amnesty for all prisoners on the return 
of his son from Takkasila. 3 


It was probably usual for the princes to get married after their return 
MARRIAGE Takkasila and before their assuming tho post and charge 

of Vicoroyalty. We cannot form any definite idoa as to liow 
these royal marriages were accomplished. 4 Marriages between nophews and 
nieces were in vogue. 5 Even those between brothers and sisters aro 
known, 6 where they afterwards succeed as kings and queens. But those 
seem to be very rare cases. The more usual custom was probably to got 
a bride from other royal families. Instances of this kind we havo already 
noticed in connection with Political History. But who chose the bride ? 
The prince himself? Most probably he did not. Looking to tho goneral 
custom in vogue in other grades of society of the times, it seems the parents—• 
the king and the queen—found out a wife for their son, Tho Kusa Jcitaha 7 
is an instance in point. If we wish to rely on this singlo Jakika, wo may 
derive some interesting information. Counsellors wore despatched to find ou,t 
a suitable princess. They would approach the father of a worthy princess 
and say ‘Our king desires to contract a marriage ( avdha ) with your daughter.’ 
If decided, the parents with a great retinue, went on an appointed day to 
bring the princess. On their return the city was decorated, prisoners re¬ 
leased and festivities indulged in. This waB the proper marriage. But, as 
we shall see, a king was free in having as many wives as he liked. Ho dwelt 
in a separato palace of his own. 8 

It goes on all well if the prince is tho only son of his father. Nothing 
viceroy- uuuaual happens and the prince, without any hindrance, 

ALTY. marries, becomes the Viceroy and, after his father’s death, 

ascends to the throne. 9 But in many cases he has at least 
one brother, if not more, who turns out to be a stumbling block in the way 
of his succession to the throne, and suddenly on the death of tho aged 


l. J., in, p. ISO ; IV ,pp. 90,402 ; Of. Arthasaatra, 1,17. 
vt l' J’’ k?' 25 ? ; H ’ p - 212 * F PP- * 23 > 159. ^07 ; IV, pp. 96, 168, 176, 402 ; V o. 22- 
University, J.’lV.^p .^TsTc-v!pp. imnwditttoI y «*« ™tum from tho 

3. J., IV, p. 176 assa... agatal&h raja sabbdni bandhanagarafii eodhdpatva.” 

4. See for Royal Marriages in the Great Epic, Hopkins, J.A.O.S.', 13, pp, 107-70. 

6. J., I, p, 457. * 


6. J., IV, p.105. 

7. J.,V,pp. 281-5. 

8. J., II; p. 374; IV, p. 191; VI, pp. 491, 498, 502; III, p. 415. 
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father there is an outburst of jealousies, which soon develops into a bitter 
fratricidal war. 1 In the ordinary course of affairs, tho older of tho two 
brothers boeomes Uparaja on tho completion of his education and the 
younger is given the post of Commander-in-chief ( smdpali ). And, if nothing 
untoward happens, when the father dies, the older ascends to the throne 
as a king and the younger is appointed as Uparaja. 2 In the event of a 
king having more than two sons, tho usual practice followed was perhaps 
this, that thoy married and settled down and either lived as tho king’s com¬ 
panions 3 or the king gavo them each a province and let thorn go. 4 


CONFLICTS 

BETWEEN 

BROTHERS. 


The real conflict, howovor, arises in case the younger brothor begins to 
ohorish an idea of getting hold of tho kingdom putting aside 
his elder, whose was the hereditary claim to the throne. Wo 
have sufficient ovidenco to got an idoa of those conflicts. Tho 
youngest prince of a king of Benares consults some Paeceka 
Buddhas regarding his prospects of succession and finding that ho has none, 
he leaves the country and on the advice of his consultants goes straight¬ 
away to Gandhara where he succeeds in securing the throne. 5 In some 
casos, oven after tho elder has already succeeded to the throne, the youngor 
does not leave the idea and carries on his secret plannings. A report is 
mado by a slavo to tbo king of such plottings of his brother. The king 
bccomos suspicious and interns his brothor in a certain house noar tho 
palace. Tho man somohow manages to escape and returns with a vast army 
and invites his brother either to surrender the throne to him or give battle. 
In a fight that ensuos tho elder is killed and tho younger easily gets to the 
throno. 6 Elsowhere 7 tho elder brother is serving as the Uparaja and tho 
youngor as Oommandor-in-Chief during tho life time of their father. After 
the death of tho King, the courtiers, as was usual, want to make the elder 
son king, but he is overtaken by a fooling of disgust for the kingdom which 
is then offered to his younger brothor. But shortly afterwards he gets rid 
of his erstwhile feeling and is tempted to soizo the kingdom. He procoeds to 
the oapital with a host of his followers, invitos the king to give battle or 
surrender, who, out of discretion, abdicates the tlrrono and gets himself 
appointed as Uparaja undor his elder brother. 


1. Sen, op. eit., p. 79. 

2. J., 1,133; n, 307; IV, p. 168 ; VI, p. 30; also J., II, p. 212. 

3. J., II, p. 116 ., ,te salta pi janli anupubbena vayappaM ghardvSsaih gahelvti rail So 

eahayd viya vicaranti.” 

4. J., IV, p. 131— "Raja tesMh janapad-am dalim uyyojesi VI, p. 204-G. 1284— 

“Putlaih m bMtarath saift va 
Sathpaggaphati Kkailiyo 
Qamehi nigamehi va 
Rafiks janapadehi va." 

Wo have the ovidonce of tho Edicts of ASoka where wo find that Kumaras were appointed 
as heads of provinoes. Bhandarkar ASoha, pp. 326-9. 

6. J., I, pp. 396-399. 

6. J. VI, pp. 30-31. 

7. J. IV, pp. 168-9, 
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A somewhat, similar incident occurs in another place also. 1 The king 
on his death-bed reeominonds to the courtiers that his cider son should succeed 
to the throne and the younger should bo heir-apparent. The elder, however, 
has no liking for kingship but lives in all royal state and the younger is conse¬ 
crated as king. Here again ear-poisoning is at work against the oldor brother 
who is about to be taken prisoner, when out of disgust ho goes away to a 
foreign country where lie earns his living by archery that ho had learnt at Talc- 
kasila. 


Hindu political literature lays down a great principle viz., “rdjyctm 
ral'sati rahsitah ”, 2 meaning that ho who is protected protects 
RELATIONS the realm. 3 That is, the king should protect himself. This 
SR personal safety must be from his own sons, thioves and 

SON. enemies. Kautilya devotes a whole chapter on “protection of 

princes” 4 wheroiu ho, with his usual masterly insight into 
human nature and current conditions, shows what a danger the princo is 
likely to be to a father, and lays down what steps should be taken by the 
latter to protect himself against the former. Ho quotes the opinions 
of some of his predecessors in this connection which, at times 8 go to horrible 
extremes. One of these, that of Bharadvaja, is that “princes like crabs 
have a notorious tendency of eating up their begetter”. 6 The rotort must 
have been an outcome of long experience with actualities, and not a com¬ 
monplace theoretical speculation. The Jdtahts place before ns a good many 
yistancos of the tendency described above. 


A prince of 16 years of age becomes greedy of his father’s splendour ( sin- 
vibhavam) and is tired of waiting for his death. He resolves to kill Mm and in 
this ho is bestirred by his followers ( uyatthaka ), who are of the opinion that it is 
no good getting kingdom when one is old. He tries four expedients ono after 
another viz., (a) administering poison to his father’s food {visam khadapelva), 
(b) taking his stand amongst his father’s councillors at the time of the great 
levee ( mahdupattMnam ) and striking him a blow with his sword when off his 
guard, (c) stabbing him at the top of the stairs in the royal closet and (d) 
hiding himself beneath the bed-stead in the king’s chamber on the floor of tho 
palace intending to kill him as soon as he enters the room. But overytime 
the impatient prince fails to carry out his plans and he finally begs his father’s 
pardon. The father, however, has apparently no faith in his son. So tho 
pnnee is bound in chains, placed into prison house and well guarded. 7 A 
similar thing happens in another Jdtahi. 8 The prince, greedy of the throne 

1. J., II, p. 87 " ~ " ' 


2. Cf. Arihai&stra I, 17. 

3. Diksitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 98. 

4. Arlhai&slra, I, 17. 

Poukai%i n ri^^r ° f the A * bhlyas and 0{ Vat '«i 

6. Arthasastra, I, 17. 


7. J.,m, pp. 123-5, GG. 149-152. 

8, J., HI, pp. 216-8. 


Ibid", Cf. Qhoahal, Hindu 
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says to liis followers : “My father is still young. When T come to look upon 
his funeral pyre I shall ho a worn-out old man. What good will it be for me 
to come to the throno then?”.’ Machinations aro on foot. And here again, 
stirred by his followers, who by the by do not approve of tho idea of going 
to the frontier and raise an open revolt against his father, he tries to use some 
expedients : viz., (a) killing him near the bathing ghat (nahdnupolcklmmni 
(1>) stabbing him at the foot of tho stair-case ( sopanapddamule ) and (c) kill¬ 
ing him by a blow of the 'spoon-shaped instrument with, its long handle poi¬ 
soned (dighada/idikam dabbipa/iaramm). He fails and is arrested, put in 
chains and thrown into prison. Tho way in which the princes are dealt with 
in both the instancos given above agrees well with the policy as laid clown by 
Vkalaksa and Parasara according to Kautilya, 2 viz., that the unruly prince 
should he kept under guard in a definite place or fort. 

Very often tho king smelt the suspicious nature of his son when acting 
as a Viceroy. Ho did not, then, want his presence in tho city, as long as he 
himself was alive . Thus ponders n king on seeing his son who had come to 
pay his respects to him: "This follow may do me wrong, if he gets an oppor¬ 
tunity.” And he asks him to go away from his city and live in another plsoe. 
The son goes to a village and dwells there with his wife. 3 Another instanco of 
such a banishment is given in the Pvtnbhnlta JfitaUi. 4 Accompanied with his 
wife the prince comes to a village and lives there during the rest of his 
father’s life. Similarly a king growing suspicious on obsorving how magnificent 
was the pomp of his son, banishos him from his realm. Tho prince with his 
wife makes his way to the Himalayas and liveB thorc till his father’s death. 5 
Similar are the fears entertained l>v tho king of Lhe Bhuridalta Jatalca ,® 
and ho orders the lioir-apparont to aecopl a life of temporary exile 
from tho city. In all these instances, wc notico that the oxile was 
only temporary; immediately after tho death of the father, tho prince re¬ 
turned bo take charge of tho kingdom which was hereditary (kulnsnntalcam). A 
few more instances of the so unfilial relations may bo noticed. A king wants 
to got rid of his son whom ho had appoint ed as the Viceroy. When his Kingdom 
is attackod by a hostile Icing, he orders Iris son to go and defend the city. But 
the latter, knowing the situation, leaves the city, tho whole population follow¬ 
ing him. The king thus left helpless flees away with his wife and the puroliita 
and tho prince then comes back to occupy the throne. 7 Id another place 8 
a prince actually puts his father to death and in this case also the parricide 

1. Ibid, p. am “mayhatii pita taruno, aha)ii elassa dhumakalath olohmto mahallako 
bhavisaami jariijinno, tadase kale laddhenhpi rajjena koatthof” Almost tho Bams words 
ooour again at J„ V, p. 263. 

2. Arihai&dra, I, 17 “ tasmadekasthanaparodhaiAreyciti .” 

3. J., Ill, p. 07—”.., ayath math mlare dusaeya” 

4. J., II, p, 203—“... r&ja padubbheyydpi me ayath li aliano pntlaih ueankalo nthari.” 

5. J.,TI,p, 229— "Baraiiaairdj& aituno puttassa parimraaampatlith disva uppannasaAko 
puttam raf(hd pabbajesV’. 

6. J., VI, p. 168 ; also II, p 110. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 416-7 “Pita iam opparcvjje thapesi. Kiiicapi uparajje ihapeai nmf&pa- 
lukamo pana tath hutvS, diuhmhpi na icohect.” Sr. Sen, op. cit., p. 82; seems to havo read 
the passage wrongly. Kautilya has his sympathies with prinoeB who may he wrongly or 
unjustly put to troublos by their fathors and gives some advice. Arlhabuitrai, I, 18. 

8. J., V, p. 263. 

13 
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is helped by bis attendants, while the priestly friend flies away to tire Hima¬ 
layas on bearing about this plot. 

We have now reached a stage in the course of our narration, when tho king 
begins to play his part in tho administration of the kingdom as a prince , 1 
when, of course, tho cases just before described were absent, and all was normal. 

The Jdlahas unfortunately do not give us any clear idea about tho duties 
and functions of the Viceroy. As a matter of fact, there is not much said about 
his person orhis office, as lie is oftener than not described as only assuming the 
throne after his father’s death. What they sometimes speak is confined only 
to superficial things. Thus we see that on ceremonial occasions the Upardja 
sits behind the king on the back of the elephant , 2 a seat which is otherwise 
occupied by the jnirohUu . 3 He probably used to pay his devoirs (rajupat- 
thdram) to the king at evening .* 1 Tho Kumdltamiia JdlaJca 5 has an in¬ 
teresting thing to say in this connection : “and when they came to tho palaco 
courtyard in his car,” thus rims the description about the Viceroy’s visit to 
the palaco, “if he wished to eat with the king, and spend tho night thero, he 
would throw his reigns and goad upon the yoke ; and that was a sign for tho 
people to depart: and next morning early they would come again and stand 
awaiting the Viceroy’s departure. And the charioteer (too) would attend 
the car and come again with it early in the morning and wait by tho King’s 
door. But if the Viceroy would depart at the same time, he left the reins and 
goad there in the chariot ( antorathe ), and went in to wait upon the king. 
Then the people, taking it for a sign that ho would presently depart, stood wait¬ 
ing there at the palace door.” There is nothing taht may sound incredible 
in this account and it really gives a welcome sidelight on Court-life of those 
days. 

It is very likely that the Viceroy sometimes took part in the administra¬ 
tion of justice and had higher authority than the Senapali or the priost who 
also, not infrequently, are seen acting as judges. A man who had lost his suit 
at the hand of the then judge, a priest who took bribes, approaches the Viceroy, 
and appeals for justice. The Viceroy comes to the Court and overrides the 
judgment of the former judge and makes the man the owner of his disputed 
property . 6 


nr tsVsZS 3^ or Vwamjft is always mentioned as ono among the eighteen 'Orthos' 

of thMw of departments of the state of ancient Indian historical literature. JPor the names 
, 1 r? 8, Diplamntiquca Da L’Jndo Avcianne, VV . 38 ff; also Jayaswal, 

regular offiner ’ Uj- Under Mauryan administration lie was a 

rof drawing a handsome allowance of 48,000 pa«as yearly, the highest 

2. J., II, p. 374. 

232; V, p F Ton WaS a ° nnatant com l Janiou of king whenever he went outside. See J., IV, p. 

V J-. n.'pp. 374; VI, p. 131. 

5. J., IT, pp. 374.C. 

6. J., VI, p, 131. ^ “ 3“ th , e administration of justice is also 

nd that "the 

complicated' 
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The Upardju was considered as a ‘'sub-king,” a vice-rcgcnt. He however 
did not necessarily act for the king during fcho latter’s absence. Once a king 
entrusts the kingdom to the care of his mother . 1 Another king who sets out 
on a long journey to discover his faults, hands over the charge of the realm to 
the ministers as a whole . 2 Sometimes lie is seen acting as a mediator be¬ 
tween the king and the ministers . 3 

More than those vague indications of the, Viceroy's functions, wo are not 
told anything about him . 4 

Just a few moments before wo saw how the whole problem of succession 
to the throne was complicated by premature jealousies on the part of the 
princes. Wo also notice, inter alia, that kingship was gono- 
SUCCESSION: rally hereditary in character (Kulasantaliahi ), 5 and the king- 

HEREDITABY cloni descended directly to the Icing’s oldest son , 6 as wore 
AND ACCORD- the conditions from the Vedic times . 7 This was the general 
ING TO PHI- custom: Abnormal circumstances of course aroso when 
MOGENITDRE. this custom was, or rathor had to bo, set aside. That King- 
ship was hereditary is also clear from tho stories where we 
witness people’s anxiety for the perpetuation of the royal line. Thus for 
instance in the Suruoi JdUtha B , wo observe a vast gathering of towns¬ 
folk in the palace courtyard with upbraidings. “What is it ?” asks 
the king. “Eault wo have no other to find,” reply tho pcoplo, “hut 
this, that you have no sou to keop your line. You have hut one queen, 
yet a royal prince should have sixteen thousand at the least. Choose a 
company of women, my lord: some worthy wife will bring you a son.” 
The monogamous king, however, refuses to flinch from his previous promise. 
Then the virtuous queen herself, playing the part of mother and wife 
to the king, presents to him a company of women. It is again the same anxi¬ 
ous and assailing feelings of the people that drive the poor, holpless Icing of the 
Rasa Jdtalca 9 to agree to the barbarous proposal of exposing all the women 
of the harem, including even the chief queen, for promiscuous intercourse 
with his own subjects in order to obtain a son to succeed to tho throne. 

As a rule, only tho sons of tho eldest queen ( aggamahesi ) who must he, as 
Kick surmises ,’ 0 of tho same caste as the king and thus a Khattiyd, seem legi¬ 
timate heirs to the Crown. 

1 . J., VI, p, 95. 

2. J-, IV, p. 370. 

3. J., II, p. 310. 

4. In a, drama asovibod to Bhasa, wo find that one duty of his was to hoop a record of the 
public proceedings— Panoamtra, Act II, 41 : S. V. Venkateswaro, Indian Culture through the 
Ages, II, p.. 106. 

6 . J„ I,j>. 395 i II, pp. 116, 118, 203, 231, 204, 323 ; III, pp. 67, 125, 149, 159, 216, 
407,439; IV, p. 124; VI pp. 34, 168 : Cf. Bhavabhiiti, Uttararamacaritath, I, 41, .22. 

6 . J., I, pp. 127, 137; II, pp. 39, 87, 212 ; VI, pp. 30, 90; Of. ArthaSdstrd I, 17. ■ 1 

7. Dor the Vedic period see Zimmer, Allindische Leben, j>p. 102, 172; views of different 
scholars on tho point: Ved. Ind. II, p. 211; for the epic period. See Hopkins, op. cit., 13,‘py.; 
317 ff. 

8 . J., IV, pp. 317 ff. ■ ■ • y: 

9. 0., V, pp. 279if. of. Hopkins, op cit., 13, p. 133 n. 

10. op. cit., p. 123. That the eldest should always bo o Khalliya was not, mid oouid nof'^W'f 
the conditio sine gna non of succession for we have instances where womeh'-ythofsthaii, yy tSy'-j 
KhattiyS, oaste are made ohief queens whose sons must sucoeed. . - 
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Exceptions (.0 the goneral rulo given above, viz., that of heredity and 
EXCEPTION'S P'l'iinogeniLure, did naturally arise. With regard to the first, 
wo may note the following : If a Icing was without a son, his 
brother, if any ho had, could ascend the throne 1 . If ho loft a nopbcw and a 
daughter surviving him, lie would nominate his nephew to the throne and 
marry his daughter to him, in which ease the continuity of the direct line 
alone was broken but the dynasty did not end. Such are the two instances 
furnished by the AsilaMhana and the Mudajpdni Jarnicas . 2 


As regards the latter, it is sufficient to remember, that the oustom usually 
in vogue was to confer the crown upon the first born as the numorous references 
show. And if we find yolingers occupying the throne, it is always clearly in 
contravention to the long-standing principle. The oases we noticed boforo, 
where the eldest sons in their temporary fits leave the throne and the youugors 
occupy it, are, no doubt, exceptions to the general rulo. When a Benares kin g 
on his death-bed instructs his courtiers that “all my sons have a right to the 
white umbrella: but you may give it to him that pleasos your mind ,” 3 ho 
speaks something that is obviously unusual. If the youngest prince is 
recognised in this case by his eldeT brothers as king, it is due to his extra¬ 
ordinary virtues. In the same way the youngest prince of the Telapatta 
Jdtaka , 4 does consult some ’paccekabuddhas regarding his prospects of succes¬ 
sion, hut he is disappointed. 


If there was neither a male heir nor a kinBman who could succeed, tho suc- 

WOMEN and C ? s . 30r was > 11103 probably, chosen by the ministers and the 
SUCCESSION, citizens combined. In no circumstance was the orown form- 
ally placed on the head of a woman. However, an inci¬ 
dental statement would seem to indicate that such cases, though excep¬ 
tional, did occur. Thus says a guthd of the Kandirn Jdlaka 5 


“Cursed by the dart of love that works men pain, 

Cursed by the land where women rulo supreme, 

And oursed the fool that bows to woman’s sway .” 6 

There is also a real instance where tho throne is handed over to a woman. 
On the death of king Udaya no king was set up, but the commands of his wife. 
Udayabhadda were promulgated and the ministers carried on tho administra¬ 
tion of the kingdom . 7 In another story , 8 a brother gives his own share of the 
kingdom, to his sister, but it is not clear whether the latter was duly crowned. 
We learn from another story 3 that when the throne of Benares was left vacant 


X. J., VI, p, 40; also V, p, 185. 

2. J., I,pp. 455//; II, pp . 323 ff, 

3. p p . 131 ff, 

4. J., I, p. 395. 

• timeu." * P ‘ 0 Ann0 r<y “ udayabhadtlaya eva am pavatti, am 


i amaccQ, rajjath antutS- 
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by the king turning a hermit, the people gathered before the palace door and 
requested the queen to undertake royal duties. All these may be exceptions, 
but they at least show that women also sometimes took the roins of govern- 
ment in their hands. 


ELECTION. 


This leads us to the question of election. From what has already been said, 
an impression might have gained ground, that tlie matter of 
succession was wholly and solely intho hands of the king. But 
this was not always the case. There was the people’s voice, vox populi, 
which became spacially uppermost when tho question of electing a 
new successor arose, owing to the lack of a regular heir. On the death 
of a king of Gandhara, o prince hailing from Magadha was placed on the vacant 
throno by the joint will of the citizens and the Courtiers of Takkasila . 1 The 

Paneaijaru Jalalca 2 does speak of the same prince as one on whom the kingdom 
was conferrod by the people ( mgaravasiki ). Elsewhere 3 a king whilo renounc¬ 
ing tho world as an ascetic, directs his people to elect a successor. Such a 
popular voice is also heard from the timely warning given to the vicious prince 
of the Elcapanna Jataha : 4 “The peoplo of this kingdom, dreading what a 
prince so fierce and passionate may become when king, will not place you on 
the throno but uproot you like this nimb tree and drive you forth into exile.” 
It is apparent from all this that the peoplo could, under some circumstances 
at least, elect a long . 5 The pooplo’s voice was also effective in cases where 
kingly rule proved baneful or oppressive. But about this, we shall speak later 
on, while examining the character of the monarchical rule in general. Let us 
here carry on the discussion on election to its logical conclusion. And here 
we come to examine instances where the rule of heredity and primogeniture 
were done away with, and the question of succession fell in the hands of the 
ministers and the citizens. 

Of course, as a general rule, the deathbed instructions of a monarch re- 
MIN1STEB.S garding succession were followed, if he had left an heir to tho 
AND throne. But wo have instances which show that heredity was 

ELECTION. often not the solo support by which a prince could get on 

to the throne. He was thoroughly examined by the ministers and if found 
worthy and capable, then only he was declared fit for kingship. Thus the 
Gamanicanda Jatalca* relates how the ministers, after they had performed 
the funeral ceremonies with great eclat and mado funeral gifts, met in the 
palace and told the prince that he, being rather young, could only be 


1 . J., I, p, 399, “Atha sabbe anweea ca ndgarft ca el'acohiiiida. hutva Bodhisaltam .... 
abhUi&citva TalcJcaailciritjdnatfi akamnu". The phrase eJeacchandct ocours also, at J.,V, 162; Ghhtm- 
da, aooording to Jayaswal op. cit., I, p, 115, is vote. Tho learned scholar has rightly recognised 
tho imporfcanoe of this story from tho constitutional point of view. His remarks yn. this parti-; 
oulor point may not bo wholly acceptable owing to the obsoure nature of the evidence s “This • 
was a referendum of the Whole oity, and not tho oity assembly only.” Of.Ben, op. sit, p. 6I. 

2. J., 1, p 470. • • 

3. J., V, 187— “Ahath tumhdhath kifici na homi, atlano ruj&ftam ganfiamii‘’ See Seh. dA ~ 

cit-, p, dl. ■ v'rf'if 

4. p. 607. 

5. We cannot subsoribo 
the Vedas and the Epics is nowhere i 

8 . J., II, p. 297. 
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consecrated to the tkrona after lio had satisfied their tests pertaining to the 
administration of justice. In another Jalalia,' a king of Benares leaves 
behind a stupid son, an idle lazy loafer. The Courtiers (amacce) hold a trial 
to test his worth before consecrating him to the throne. At the end thoy 
find that the prince was a blind fool: 

“Not right from wrong, nor bad from good he lenows ; 

Ho curls his lip but uo more sense ho shows .” 2 

Here again, it is worth our notice, the nature of the tost proposed clearly shows 
that the king must above all bo qualified to adminisfcor proper justice. The 
prince hero fails in the test and is not allowed to sucecod. In his stoad is in¬ 
stalled as king, Bodhisatta, the adviser in things spiritual and temporal of the 
former king. Elsewhere 3 wo find the courtiers choosing as tho king an elo- 
phaat-trainer ( hatlhdcariya), after tho decease of tho king whom he had 
served valiantly during an invasion from a hostile king. 

Erom the above instances it appears that sometimes if not always the 
prince was refused the right of succeeding to the throno if ho was found defi¬ 
cient intellectually or otherwise . 4 Heredity, then, was not tho sole qualifi¬ 
cation, if it be so called, by which a prince could claim his right to the throne. 
The hereditary principle was to bo qualified by that of capacity. Another 
thing that must be observed in this connection is, that as far as they did not 
vitally affect the people in general, such cases of succession as noticed above 
were settled by the ministers . 3 


We have now to examine a peculiar custom reflected in tho Jdlakas, 
PHUSSA- kh at of choosing a successor to tho vacant throne. Wo mean 

ceremony the choice hy fcilc festal car—the Phusmralha , 6 The 

ceremony is described in not less than four Jdtalcas 1 with 
more or less details, tlic fullest description being givon in the MaUmnahi 
Jdtalca . 8 J 


1. J., II, p. 204. - 

2. Ibid. G. 103. 

3. J.,II,p. 413. 

»**» »d a™ i. ij.i.'f-wk.f cS'i 

a r?S”o ‘‘b’'‘""“iff'>T K r «“' 

b » SaS; 

Ind.,11, p 210; Digha li t 233 makers .• Soo Ved 

V, p 220-G. 88; 258-G. 36; VI, pjfsffi)!; 2G&G?tUiQ^ 283- < G^234‘*313° J ” 

Atharvaveda, xix, 7, 2, meaning auspicious' See Edeerton T^A /?%*oo tha 

ie mentioned bj KamUya Moi»a 33 , together with otor'lfnf oFohfriot, ? “ WOm<Aa ” 
n, p. 160. W ' ’ ’ P ' 30 ‘ 40 ; V - P- 248 * n p. 30. It ie also Preferred to at J. 

8. J., VI, p, 39 ff. 
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On the seventh day after the demise of tho hairless Icing, which was the 
usual day for Royal Consecration , 1 the funeral obsequies being over, the 
purohita prepares the festal car as it is previously announced in the city by 
beat of drums. The city is decorated, hour lotus-coloured horses are yolcod 
to the car with coverlets spread over them. Five insignias of royalty (rajd- 
kakudani ), 2 are placed on the chariot. The chariot is then attended by a 
complete fourfold army and by musical instruments going behind it because 
it contains no ruler. The house priest ( purohita ) of the late king sprinkles 
the strap ( ralhanandl) of tho car and the goad (patoclam) with water from a 
golden vessel ( suvannabhinlarena) (as if in coronation) and sends it forth to 
him who has sufficient merit to rule the kingdom. Tho car goes solemnly 
round the palace and proceeds up the kettle-drum road {bhcrivUhim). The 
General and the other officers of tho stale each think that the car is coming 
up to him, bub it passes by the houses of them all, and having gone solemnly 
round the citj r it goes out by the eastern gate and remains standing at tho gate 
of the park outside. The future king is soon found out resting on the usual 
ceremonial seat in the park and bearing ‘the marks of royalty upon his person.’ 
And sinco upon being awakened ho conducts himself in a manner suitable to 
such a position, he is made king by the housepriest. who consecratos him and 
leads him to the city. 

We fully associate ourselves with Dr. Fick , 3 in his doubts and conjectures 
on this particular point: “Have we to see in these legoncls the mythical form 
of an actual evont, namely, the aoloction of a lung by the purohita, or is the 
phussaratha nothing but a product of tho rich imagination of tho story-teller ? 
To this no definite answer can be given, so long as our knowledge of phussa¬ 
ratha is confined to the Jalakas , 4 but wo do not consider tho possibility ex¬ 
cluded, that when the king died without an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor from among themselves or from anothor royal hou.se, the latter was 
conveyed to his residence in a rnannor similar to tho ceremony desoribed in 
tho stories, and that peoplo spread rumours about him that lie was discovered 
as the right man by a miracle introduced by the gods ”. 5 At least, it 


1. J., II, p. 207 ; III, p. 238 ; IV pp 39 ; 132 ; V, p. 248 ; VI, p. lfii). 

2. These are: sword, parasol, ovown, shoos anti fan. !For an interesting analogy liet. 
ween ‘kakudlut,’ and KakkCi oi tho Sikhs, see Bara a in Indian, Culture,, I, p. 281. 

3. op. cit., p. 120. 

4. Why ? This custom in more or loss tho same form is constantly clesoribod in Hindu and 
Jain literatures. Instauoos of this have boon colieoctl by Tawney, J. A. S. D., November, 1891 
pp. 13S ,fj ; J. J. Meyer, Hindu Talca, p. 131 ; Daiakumaracharih p. 94; Edgorton, J.A.O.S, 
33, pp. 158 ff. 

B. On this particular point it is difficult for ns to sod oye to eyo with Prof. W. Norman 
Brown, tho loarnod folk-lorist who remarks, “There is nothing moro common in Hindu folk 
tales than tho election of a king, when the throno is vacant, by either some or all of the 'pad- 
cadim/dni’ (five divinely guided instruments, state olophant, etc ) Soo Edgorton, J.A.O.S., 33 
165//.) And yet this was certainly never a Hindu custom in historical times, nor, I think we may 
Bafely say, in timos prohistorinal.... Those and many other incidents of oonstant occurrence 
in fiotion aro of purely imaginary existence as far as oonoorns real life." J.A.O.S., 39, p. 3, 
note 0” This seems to he a hasty conclusion. The vory fact of its constant occurrence in lite¬ 
rature is for us a tangible support for maintaining that there was some snob oustom of selecting 
a king in Ancient India, ' ■ 
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does not sound incredible that tho pcoplo of those times should have 
been ‘guided by the belief that tho judgment of God would fall upon the 
most deserving.’’ 


When the election of the successor took place in the way described above 
or in some other form, the new king was not necessarily a 
Kingship ^ Khattiya or a scion of a royal family. Sometimes, he was 
the son of a poor man, horn in tho street ; 2 at other times 
he was the elephant trainer . 3 The instance of a Brahmana having been 
anointed king is furnished by the Saccamhira Jataka* Wo have alroady 
referred to an instance 5 where a deceased king’s temporal and spiritual 
adviser, a Brahmana, is installed on the throne. Again, in the PadaJcula- 
mdnava Jataka , 6 it is a Brahmana who after instigating a revolt against a 
thievish king and thus bringing about his death is placed on tho throne by 
people. It is quite apparent from all these instances that, non -Khattiya 
kingship was not unknown in those days. Pick observes: “The legendary 
character of this narrative does not allow this to be taken as a proof that 
Kingship did not lie always in the hands of tho llhatlhjas but that persons 
belonging to other castes might occasionally be in possession of it. Thoro 
are however some passages which seem to support such a thoory. Even the 
lawbooks speak of kings who do not belong to the KsaPriya caste and under¬ 
stand by these kings of low origin who have usurped the throne .”' 7 


Before closing our discussion on succession and eloction, it would be inte¬ 
resting to notice a story which presents some illuminating 
OF Section detaila as re £ arda election. We refer to the Vmica JdtahP 
PROCEDURE, already mentioned above. Tho story runs, that once all 
birds in the Himalayas assembled upon a flat rock for 
electing a king from amongst themselves. They searched about for a 
worthy bird, and chose the Owl; “Here is the bird we like,” said they. 
And a bird made proclamation threo times to all that there would be a 
vote taken on this matter (. .. .sabbesam ajjhasayagahanattham, tWiatlum 
sdvesi). After patiently bearing this announcement twice, on tho third 
time np rose ( utthaya) a crow and cried out to oppose the motion, “Stay 
now ! If that is what he looks like when he is being consecrated Icing what 
will he look like when he is angry ? If he only looks at us in anger, we shall 
be scattered like seagame seeds thrown on a hot plate. I don’t want to make 
this fellow king.” And enlarging upon this he uttered: 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Sivanatha Baau, J.B.O.R.S., VII, p. J02. 

IV., pp. 38-10. 

J-, II, p. 413 
J., I, pp. 324-6. 

J-, II, p. 204. 

^ ere * A of * woodgatker* 

Dig aside the questionable orig^of Chan^agutiTa Maur^M 1 ? ot wanting in history. Leav- 
occupy the throne of Magadha: Of. Pargitrf4«aefe ^ m ^ ** 

6. J., II, pp. 352-3. v y 
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“The owl is king, you say, o’er p.ll bird-kind. 

With your permission, may I speak my mind ?”’ 
Permission being granted, Mr. Crow spoke : 

“I like not (with all deference be it said) 

To have the. Owl anointed as our Head. 

Look at his face ! if this good humour be, 

What will he do when he looks angrily ?” 1 2 


Then ho flew up into the air, ‘walked out’, cawing out “I don’t like it! I don’t 
like it 1” The birds then chose a golden gooso and dispensed. 

The abovo report of the proceedings of an assembly 3 would be of immense 
interest if we wish to compare it with the procedures followed in the Buddhist 
‘ Sa'n.ghas ’ which were, as Jayaswal says, modelled after the Political Sanghcts 
of the time. There is an unusual likeness between the procoduro in tho 
Jdtaka and that followed in modern political assemblies—the reading of the 
resolution thrice, vote-taking, the walking out—all arc so familiar to us. It is 
not unreasonable to infer from the nature of the evidence before us “that if the 
question of tho election of a sovereign did over come np before an assembly (or 
ministers or citizens?) the procedure followed was generally of the type dis¬ 
closed in tho above story. There might be sovoral candidates for the throne 
proposed by different individuals. Votes wore taken and success depended 
upon the final decision of tho House. 4 


Succession to the throne was accompanied by tho time-honoured cere¬ 
mony of consecration (Abhiselca) which is elaborately des¬ 
cribed in the Brahmanas, but which appears to have lost 
much of its ritualism in the time of which our stories speak. 5 6 
As in the Brahmanical literature so also here, the priest—generally the 
;purohita — 6 consecrates tho king-designate by sprinkling water upon him 


CONSE¬ 

CRATION 


1. II, J., p. 353-0. 53 “Snbbehi him hntifti hosiyo issaro halo m c<i iliitihi aminhata 
bhaneyyti han’t ekavaniyatn.” 

2. Ibid. Q. 60 : “Name ruccati bhaddav't va idilkimabhisccamrit akuddhassa mukhath 
pasta lent han't knddho karismti. 

3. Sco Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. ] 15-fl. 

4. Of. Sen., op. oil., p. 64. We cannot resist the temptation of quoting here—when wo 
have reached the end of our discussion on elootion—the pregnant words of Hopkins with refe¬ 
rence to this question in. tho Epic Period: “If, however, tho people had lost the right of deter¬ 
mining absolutely the next occupant of the throno, thoy still retained, as wo see through histo¬ 
rical legends, in a limited though irregular form, the power of modifying the choice determined 
on by the aristocracy. They have still tho unchallenged right of protesting against what seems 
to them an unworthy choice for their next ruler, aud dare to deny any such ohqiee to tho present 
king, if it does not ooincide with their views. And if we find that in no suoh case tho people gain 
their point, it is still not less instructive to observe in what manner they lose it; for in each 
example that legend has preserved, we see that the king is obliged to make good his choioe 
(never by force, but) by arguments addressed in a respectful manner to tho protests Of the people. 
The inner moaning of suoh legends seems to bo that tho king was not yet an absolute monarch, 
Tho people’s constitution was the tradition, of their race. This the lung dared virtually to ■ 
annul, but he did not yet venture to set it aside without a pretext, not did-lie feel himself, 
independent of tho veto that the people had the power of declaring” 'V.A.O.S.j IS, pp. 137-8. . 

5. Pot the details of this Veilic ceremony see Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 82 ff, also Jayaswal, 

op. cit., II, pp. 25 ff. For tho ceremony as seen in tho Great Epic, of. Hopkins,/ ,A<0,8„ IS, - 
pp. 143 ff. ” 

6. J.; Ill, 238; IV, 40; also IV, p. 232. 

H 
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(abMsincati) from a golden vessel (. s-uvannabhinMra ).’ The usual custom in 
vomic was this. Tho king was seated on a fine chair of fig-wood ( udumbara - 
bJmldapitJialca), 1 2 and then was sprinkled with auspicious water from a 
couch with spirals turned right-wise ( daMJdndvattasamkharaiam ). 3 4 Some¬ 
times he was seated on a heap of jewels ( ratmrdsi). A The •pwohita would 
teach the prince ton ceremonies which an universal monarch had to per¬ 
form. 5 With the prince his wife also was consecrated by the ceremonial 
sprinkling and made his chief queen ( aggamahcsi ). 6 Then the ceremony of 
spreading the royal white umbrella (seta chattamangalani) was gone through. 7 8 
On the installation, the rule of the new king was proclaimed throughout the 
city by beat of drum. 0 A graphic descriptiou is given in the Ayoglmra 
Jdtaka 9 of the consecration and its pomp : 

The. city is decorated, the stato-elephant decked in magnificent caparison 
is taken out. The richly-dressed prince sits on it. They mako a ride round tho 
city and return to tlie palace whero tho prince salutes his father. Ho is placed 
on a pile of jewels and sprinkled from the three conches and then the white 
umbrella with its festoons of gold is uplifted. Especially on tho accession of a 
wise, righteous and popular king, there was no end to peoples 5 11 joy and festivi¬ 
ties. They raised flags and banners and clocked all the city. At every door 
was set up a pavilion, and scattering parched corn and flowers (Idjahmmn) 
thoy sat upon the decorated platforms and ate and drank, 1D People came from 
different parts of the city with presents ( pannalcara ) to honour him. Tho 
palace-walls wore covered with plastered impressions of hands (halthaltlmd- 
dlhi).'' The festivities and rejoioiugs were often signalised by a release of 
prisoners. 12 No definite age-limit to tho anointing ceremonies can bo gathered 
from the Jdlalcas. If tho 16th year was the usual age for princes to go to Talc- 
kasila, and if wo allow for four or five years to the studies, wc may take the 
24th or 2Cth as the age of coronation. 13 

The prince has now become the Icing, tho supromo head of tho state, exer¬ 
cising a considerable amount of authority and influence over every kind of 
activity—social, economic, political and evon religious. As wo, in our prosont 
course of narration, practically havo kept ourselves aloof from the discussion 
of the actual administrative work, it is hut consistent to follow up this course 
and notice the king’s life when he is free from state affairs. It would be thought, 


1. J., VI, j). 39; cf. the Epic (Hopkins op. oil., 13, p. 145) 

2. Cf. Aitareya Brilhuuta/t, viii, 8. 

3. J., II, p, 409 j IV, p. 350. 

4. J., IV, pp. 40, 492. 

5. J., IV, p. 232 ; dasa Cakkuvullivatl&ni. 

li. J., IV, p. 407 s V, pp. 95, 285 j VI, p. 588. See Jayaswal, op. oil., II, pp. 10-7. 

7. J., IV, pp. 323, 393. * 1 

8. J., V, p. 285 “JCusarajasia ftnfi’ ti bherin cardpeai: VI, t>. 10. 

9. J., IV, pp. 492-3. 

10. J., H, pp. 240-1; VI, pp, 42-3. 

11. J., VT, p. 42. Cf. Cowell anti Thomas, Hnrsacarita, p, 45 & noto. 

12. J., V, p. 285— 1 "sabbabandhanagaraM mocapetvd, ’’etc. 

13. Of. Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 52-3; ICharavola was consecrated in his 24th year. 
UdlUpumpM lnaeiplwms, Line Ij so also Afcka, Of. J.B.O.R.S., I, p. 93 ; III, p. 438. 
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wo know, p/> irrelevant And even di.properfinnate to dwell so Ion£5 on the life 
of one singli pei.ionage out of the vpuoUj individuals (onnootod u itii the big 
administrative machine. Dm our source of inform'd io 1 il solf foiets us ti> 
adopt nuoU a proeediue. The king was undoubtedly the most important, por- 
&on of tho.su days to be reckoned \ >Ll>. What tlion to speak of tin*,so itoiies, 
where he is so 1 oust an rly io he mot with ; 

It is therefore n<'cc>iUv for m to notice whatever information can Lc 
li.'d from ilie JJuth/t. Various and numoiou-. aie the reference! to the cha¬ 
rm ter. hoiibies, liabil,, .spoils, liiviuius and ]>omp and Hie onviioiiniuits of the 
king vliiih wo may not let p unnoticed, if wo want to have 0 compiehenidvo 
picture of Lhoso times. It wool l mojcovoi bo helpful to oliuly the mind and 
temporal neat of those ancient ruL-n, their whims and caprice)—llioir legacies 
devolved upon their successors. 


RESIDENCE: 
PALACE AND 
SURROUND¬ 
INGS. 


Thoro is certainly 110 gains lying the fact that most of tlm descriptions 
about the palace, the court and luxuries, are characterised by exaggeration. 
But creeping through those exaggerations is an element of t-rutli and actuality. 

The palace of the king was generally situated in tlio centre of the city. 1 

There, palaces are described as seven-storeyed 2 adorned with 
towers and pinnacles 3 and supported by many columns 4 made 
of wood. 5 Great stair-cases, 6 generally constructed of wood, 7 
led to the various storeys. The palace had always a spacious 
courtyard ( rajungana ) 8 opening into which wore tire cowpen, 
the granaries, the treasureroom and other apartments. 9 The royal courtyard 
was often the place whore people gathered in largo numbors, either to 
witness sorao interesting performance or to address a complaint to the king 
or to hoar something from him.’ 0 Through the windows on the terrace of 
the pobico ( sTJiapivjara:vdtdj)o ), which overlooked the yard anil tko streets, 
the king often surveyed the varied activities of the city and was often attract¬ 
ed by the sight of many an interesting object." The gabled chamber 
( h'llaffdm ), high with pinnaclos (1-itechi) 12 sprinklotl with sandal-juice and 
filled with fragranco' 3 and wrought of gold, was tlio placo whore the king often 
stayed and enjoyed in the company of Ids kinsfolk ('iialisrmfpia) or with many 
a lady fair ( ilthayarelii ).’* The great hall of the palace ( mihutuln) on the top 


1. For instance, J., Ill, p, 0. A Uenarei lung’B palace was, very near to tlio lower bank 
o£ tho river : J., V, p. 429. 

2. J., IV, pp. 105, 323 ; V, pp. 42, 187, 420; VI, p. 289. 

3. J., Ill, p 429 — 1 JiaiinihV Of. Act ary a, Diclionaiy of Hindu Aicluteclure, Accord¬ 
ing to A. Coomaraswaray tho word moans “Central roof” : 

4. J., IV, p. 133. 

0. J., I, p. 442; also III, pp. 317-8. 

0. J., I, p 3C1; II, p. 275. Ill, p. 122. 

7. J„ VT, p. 428. 

8. J., I, pp. 175, 421 ; II, pp. 48,110, 310 ; III, pp. 21,379 } IV, p. 368 ; VI, p. 53. 

9. J., Ill, p. 379 (o aja ); II, p. 90; V, p. 280. 

10. J., IV, pp. 177, 182, 458; V, p. 420. 

11. J., I, p. 421 j n, pp. 273, 318; III, pp. 21, 59, 305, 379; V, p 230. 

12. J., VI, p. 420 ; Eucchi—Kuksi See Ac ary a, op. oil., p. 133 (tabernacle.) 

13. 3., VI, p. 347—GG. 101-4. ’ 

14. 3., V, p. 188-GG, 226-0 “EufagHra, a small room at the top of a building” Acarya, 
Op, c it,, p. 148, 
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is frequently referred to,' where the king sat on a, magnificent throne, sur- 
roundod by bands of his ministers and miiuo-danoera 2 . It was perhaps tiro 
same place, the top-storey (upa-rimululu), whore the king hold private consul¬ 
tations with his ministers. 3 Tiro royal bed chamber (tsi-rigabbhu) with its gor¬ 
geous bedding was situated on the upper storey.' 1 

There was a long walk (dlghantufci.) in the palace precincts where the king 
used to stroll up aud down after Ida meals 5 . A feature of interest was the 
gamhling-hall (jitiammdrtam) which was furnished with silver tables, and 
golden dice. 6 Nearby was the Hall of Justice ( viniechiywsdla ) the Court 
of the king where cases wore heard and settled. 7 The palace itself was sur¬ 
rounded by a great wall ( mdhdbhiUi ).° A reference is made to a trough at the 
palace door (rdjanivesanadvdre elcassa bhaUuiimaiMxsu ), 9 which could be lifted 
up, thus indicating the existence of underground passages. Tiro royal harem, 
consisting of 18,000 dancing girls (?), must have had a separate palace whilo 
tho chief queen possessed a separate room ( siriyubbha■) for herself in tho palaco 
itsolf 0 and there were separate palaces for princes and princesses. ’ 1 At night 
tho palace-doors were fast closed and guarded carefully.' 2 

Royal food was of course prepared by a special cook (rafriio sudd) in tho 
royal kitchen ( muMmsa ).' 3 Fish and moat wore used besides 
DIET. rice and gruel .' A When the meals wore ready tho cook took 

them to the king and family in tho palaco. 1 5 Tho dinners of 
a king, according to a Jataka 16 cost 100,000 evory time and consisted of a 
hundred different dishes. 

The kiug had his special harbor (mangalauukdpihi) who dressed his hair 
with golden tongs and tweezers and bathed and perfumed 
luxuries 0 kina.' 7 His position in tho palaco was not insignificant. 18 

Kings wore turbans with crests ( savetliumculd) adorned with 
jewels, 19 had golden and pearl necklaces round their necks, 20 and wore 


Vato.' 


J„ I, p. 470 ; II, p. 273 ; IV, p. 105; V, pp. 230, 2-10, 370 j VI, lip. 53, 103. 

J.> V, p. 240; “ala/ikatamahitale rSjapaUaiike nisi»»o giindhubbiinulanaeoakudipa,ir- 

3. J., VI, pp. 392, 410. 

4. J., II, p. 326 ; V, pp. 214, 500-G. 477; VI, p. 47-G. 105. 

5. J., VI, pp. 349, 352. 

6. J., I, pp. 289-90 ; III, p. 187 ; VI, pp. 280., 281. 

7. J., I, p. 176 j II, pp. 2, 186 ; III, p. 605, IV, p. 120; VI, p. 284. 

8. J„ VI, pp. 349, 360. 

9. J., VI, pp. 381, 384. 

10. J., II, p. 394; IV, p. 319 j V, pp. 284, 301. 

I 1 - T J -> n ' P- 374, III, p. 415; IV, p. 191; VI, pp. 491, 498, 502; V, p. 300. Cf. Artha- 
suatra, 1,20. 

12. J., IV, p. 105. 

13. J., I, p. 242 s II, p. 434 ; V, pp, 230, 292, 207, 458 ; VI, p. 349. 

14. J. I. r., 242 V.pp. 292,459; V. p, 297. 

16. J., II, p. 434; V, p. 292. 

ll} * J -> p* P-319; lick, op. oil., p. 288. See for the- occupation of tho royal cook, J. 
V, p. 297. As to his position in the royal housohold, cf. Pick’s remarks, op. & l. o. 
tb J;, 1 PP- 137, 138; HI p. 461; IV p. 365 ; V pp. 177, 187 ; VI p. 144. 

18. Cf. Pick op. oil. pp, 287-88. 11 1 
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drossed in robes of tlio finest silk and wool, 1 with goldon slippers 
on their feet. 2 They were supposed to be delicate of frame, accustomed 
to the pa,lace and all its niceties, and unable to bear tlie hard and dry things. 3 

Kings are usually described as riding on chariots drawn by white horses 
( setat>indhavoy>i!tam ). 4 * These chariots of state (marigularaihe) 
CONVEY. were made ol i\t>ry and had silver decorations, having the 

ANCES. equipage all luight and clean, while and spotless in their 

appearance, with banners flying free and adorned with varied 
paintings.® The Statc-elepbanl was used generally on occasions of festivities 
or whon thoking went on his circuit round the city. 6 II was bedecked in 
bright array, with girths of gold, caparisoned with trappings golden and 
bright. 7 

Of tho possessions of the king ( mjjasiri ) several ydlJuh give gorgeous 
descriptions, obviously exaggerated, fit’ll thoy arc not absolutely worth¬ 
less : 

“Palatial halls, broad acres, steeds and kino, 

Perfumes, rich robes and many a concubine” 8 

and 


“Whatever of silver, gold and pearls, rich gums and precious gear, 
Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jewels numberless. 

Ivory, yellow sandal wood, deer skins and costly dross” 9 
arc all kingly possessions. 


Many a kingly figure passes across our eyos while going through these 
stories, with ilia characteristics, flis hobbies and habits, 
whims and caprioos, fantasies and even idiosyncrasies, de¬ 
serve more than a passing reference, interesting as thoy are 
from a popular point of view. 10 “A king intorosts lximself in 
knowing tho cause of the sudden ailments of the stato-elc- 
phant” 11 12 ‘and another of a state horse,’ who used to limp in imitation of ita 
trainer. 17 On the other hand, 'a king of Magadha is strangely jealous of his 
state olephant on account of tho high praises bestowed upon it by an admiring 
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crowd of citizens, and resolves to kill it by easting it over a precipice.’ 1 A 
Icing ‘of a somewhat covetous nature 1 possessing ‘a brute of a horse is very much 
prone to mischief.’ Some horse-dealers from the North Country arrive with 
five hundred horses to sell them to the king. The king, this time, devises an 
ingenuous plan to got the horses at a smaller price and so says to ono of his 
ministers: ‘Friend, make the men name their price ; then lot loose Big Chest¬ 
nut so that he goes amongst them ; make him bite them, and when they arc 
weak and wounded, get the men to reduce the price.’ 2 Another king—Dad- 
hivahana—is fond of casting a net into a river. Ono day when tho not is 
hauled out, a mango is found sticking to it. The king does not know its name. 
The forosters name it ‘Mango’. He cats, and is dolighted with its delicious 
taste. The stone is planted in his park and watered with milk-water. In 
course of time the tree begins to bear fruit. “Great was tho worship paid to 
this tree, milk-water was poured about it: porfumed garlands with five sprays 
were hung upon it, wreaths were festooned about it; a lamp was kept burning 
and fed with scented oil; and all Tound it was a screen of cloth.” The king 
sends presents of these fruits to other kings, just to arouse the desire of these 
princes to grow the precious tree in their own kingdoms taking at tho 
same time sufficient care that the reputation of his country may not bo 
shared by any other. For he “used to prick with a thorn that place in 
the stone where the sprout would come from, for fear of their growing the 
like by planting it.” 3 A curious, but at the same time cruel, method 
of realising a vow, adopted by a certain king is described in a JdtaJca. “All 
such as are addicted to the Five sins,” so runs tho royal proclamation, 
“to wit the slaughter of living creatures and so forth, and all such 
as walk in the Ton Paths of Unrighteousness, thorn will I slay, and with 
thoir flesh and their blood, with their entrails and their vitals, I will rnako 
my offering”' 1 This is cruelty to the extreme, though thcro are somo kings 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with A^oka in their enthusiasm for proclaim¬ 
ing nonslaughter of animals and. other righteous deeds {Uacjhdlablmil and 
Dhammabheri ). B Many kings have great power of appreciation; they arc 
attracted by anything peculiar or extraordinary and are unstinted in thoir 
admiration. 0 Talkative (bahublmi) kings figure in tho stories and thoir 
ministers have to check them with suitable parables. Oue king is so talkative 
that “when he talked there was no chance for any other to get in ft word. ” His 
minister, wishing to stop this, looks out for an opportunity. And ho succeeds 
in convincing the king of the necessity of ‘speaking wieoly and speaking in 
reason’ by giving the parable of tho tortoise and the geese. 7 Similarly in 
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another instance, ‘a minister advises his garrulous master to avoid prolixity, 
to be thorough, discreet and well-restrained in speech, aftor relating the par¬ 
able of the young cuckoo, And ho utters this galM : 

“The sage his measured words discroetly guides, 

Nor rashly to his second soli confidof : 

Before ho speaks will prudent oounsol take, 

His foes to trap, as Garuda the snako.” 1 

An inclolont (alasii/ajdtilo) king is corrected by kio minister while taking a 
walk in the royal garden. 2 3 A certain king of Benares is so fastidiously oxtra- 
vagant and dainty as regards his meals that ‘when he ate, he ate not within 
doors, bu,t as ho wished to oonfer merit upon many people by Bhowing them tho 
oostly array of his meals, ho oausod a pavilion adorned with jewels to bo set up 
at tho door, and at the time of eating, ho had this decorated, and there he sat 
upon a royal dais made all of gold, under a white parasol with princessos all 
around him, and ate the food of an hundred delicate flavours from a dish 
which oost a hundred thousand piocos of monoy.” 9 10 A king is about to bo 
initiated into the habit of drinking wino, from whioh ho is prevented hy divino 
intervention of ‘Sakko’: “If ho shall drink strong drink, nil India will perish : 
I will seo that he shall not drink it”. 4 iSomo kings are very courtoous and 
sympathetic to ascetics. A. Benares king gives a band of 600 hermits who 
are his guesus ‘a largo supply of tho host spirits knowing that such things 
rarely come on tho way of tlioao who rcaounoo tho world and its vanities. * ” 5 A 
king sends a drum boating about tho city, with this proclamation : “I give 
protection to all creatures.” "From that time onwards no ono durst so much 
as raise hand against heast or bird”. 8 Some kings are awfully anxious not to 
waste a single momont on worldly matters aftor the advont of old age. 
Barbers are, therefore, directed to roporl tho appoaranoe of the first grey hair 
on their hoada—“a suro symptom of the dooliue of youth and tho approach 
of physioal infirmities”. 7 An interesting figure of a king who loves his 
wife dearly is supplied in a Jataha. After hor death he is overwhelmed with 
griof. He has tiro body laid in a coffin, and onrbalmod with oil and ointment, 
and laid beneath his bed: and there he lies without food, wooping and wail¬ 
ing.® “This picturo is somewhat unique,” as Son rightly remarks,® “as in 
the Jcitaki literature no other kings love thoir wives so dearly and so single- 
mradedly.” Kings greody of monoy and richos aro soon.' 0 A figure of a king 
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who is infatuated in love flits across the Ummadanti JdtaJca A king is 
thoroughly angry with ascetics, whon he discovers an ascetic misbehaving in 
his own harem. “Those men go about by day in ascetic’s garb and misbehave 
themselves at night,” and being angry, he adopts heretical views and drives 
away the whole community of mondicants from his kingdom.* A prinoe is 
stricken with leprosy, physicians cannot cure it, but his chaste wife, by the 
performance of 'an aot of truth’ ( mccalciriya ), cures him of this foul disease. 3 
Some kings, far from being fearless and courageous, on hearing an unnatural 
sound or porcciving an ominous phenomenon or dreaming a bad dream, get 
completely unnerved and at once invite astrologers to explain these occurren¬ 
ces fully. 4 An interesting whim of a king is to do something special or 
novel so as to attract the attention of the world. He wants to build a palace 
supported by only one column, thinking that other monarchs, who are 
acoustomed to live in palaces supported by many columns, will regard this 
as a unique achievement of art, and thus he will oasily come to bo rocognisod 
as the chiefest king in the whole of India.” 5 A cortain king is defeated in a 
battle on account of his showing favours to now-comors. He is curious to 
have some illustrations from the treasure house of past history, and ho asks 
his adviser: “Am I tho only king who has ever been defeatod through favour 
shown to new-comers, or have others had the same fate before ?” e 


SPORTS & 
AMUSEMENTS 
OF THE KINO. 


Let us now proceed to have an. idoa of tho pleasures, games and amuse¬ 
ments in which the JdtaJca kings are found to ho indulging. 
As all other anoient rulers, these also are fond of hunting, 
dice-play and women. Tho various places whero tho Icing 
used to enjoy himself ( paribhogatthdndni) aro given out in 
the very pathetic utterances of tho people who run to all 
these places to find the king who has turnod a hermit. These included the 
palace, gabled-chambers, AsoJca garden, Kctynikd-, garden, Patali garden, 
Manga garden, the royal tank and the ploasuancc. 7 Another Jdtaka enume¬ 
rates and describes, both in the gdtlids and in tho prose, five enjoyable things 
0 updbJiogarasam ), whereby a king, forgetful of his former glory, is appealed to. 
These are: bhojana— food, Mesa —sexual joy, sayma— bod, naccagitavddita — 
muBioal entertainment, and Vyydna-nagara —a guarded garden-house.® 
These correspond to tho five occasions when Adoka, as he says in his Roch Eddd 
VI, was supposed to be attending to his personal comforts and enjoyments. 9 

Hunting seems to have been the most favourite out-door sport and amuse¬ 
ment. , The king went out ahunting in a chariot, followed by a great retinue 
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and in brave array. 1 Wclltrained hounds ( susilclchitakoleyyaka ) were taken 
along with the company. 2 But this royal expedition was often a great source 
of disturbance to the pooplc—villngors and townsfolk—who could not carry 
on their normal business, farming or trade. On such occasions the people 
had to muster strong and try to prevent the groat inconvenience that they 
might have had to go through. “In those days,” so runs a „fcory, “the king 
of Benares was passionately fond of hunting, and always had meat at every 
meal. Every day he mustered the whole of his subjects, townsfolk and coun¬ 
try-folk alike, to tho detriment of thoir business and wont ahunting.” 3 Tho 
people, knowing the immense losses thoy would hnvo to sustain, at once me! 
togother and deliberated as to the romedy, and through concerted action, were 
successful in tlicir protest. Arbitrary and cruel orders must have been pro¬ 
claimed by tho king to carry out his expedition successfully, without caring 
a little for tho people. So we find in a J dial, a 4 that the king while on a hunt 
made a proclamation to all: “If a doer escapes by any man’s poft, the man 
is finod tho value of tho door.” Of oourse the men concerned with this pro¬ 
clamation were most probably his courtiors—the retiuuo, 6 but it was neces¬ 
sarily at tho cost of tho people residing in the neighbourhood of tho hunting 
ground, mostly tho villagers and farmers. No reprehension for hunting in the 
sonso that the Law books take, is to bo found ill tho Jdlalcas. Thoy represent 
tho thing as it was—a favourite amusement of tho king. 6 

Another amusement of the king was drinking,'—tlm same old habit or 
rather vioe. The Jdtaka kings are soon holding groat drinking festivals— 
orgies, we might oorm them, 7 whon people enjoy and indulge iu oil sorts of 
merrymaking and the kings then enjoy tho company of tho dancing girls 
(vatakilthujo). Hero again this drinking indulgence is o mattor of course in 
the storioa, though tho didoctio parts of tho Jdtalcas— as does tho Epic—may 
show thoir disgust and describe at great length, with similes and illustrations, 
tlio evils of this vico. 8 

With drinking went woman— tho dancing girls specially—by whom tho 
J&ldka kings aro always surrounded. Tho afternoon hours of rest and amuse¬ 
ment in tho royal ploasuanco outsido tho oity scam to bavo been tho most pro¬ 
minent in the daily routine of kings of tlvo Jdtaka stories. The royal park® 
was indeed a nocossary appondago to tho royal oity. It was a spacious park, 
surrounded by a wall of 18 cubits high' 0 and having a big gate at tbo entrance 
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■with high arches (torana).' Bosidos other playing grounds, there must be the 
lake wherein the king sported with his queens and conCuhiuos ( udakahllark ). 2 
There used to bo a special seat for the king in the park ( mangalasilct ), 3 as ho 
had every thing spocial. There he rested in the lap of his favourite, and gaily 
witnessed the skilful girls winging, playing on instruments and danoing 
(, gitavaditanancfield) A and indulged in all sorts of merriments, affecting very 
badly, wo may. imagine, the moral equipment of tlm high porsonago. What 
could havo been his abilities for, and an active part in, the actual governance 
of the state, when and if the ‘head’ spent away his time in suoli pastimes, may 
well be left to the imagination of tho reader. 5 About the harem of the king, 
which was unlimited, we shall presently roc. 

With gambling, the royal amusements completed tho fourfold vices which 
went on undarmining through tho agns the character and personality of tho 
kings, and made them utterly unworthy of tins high position they wore 
holding—merely through an accident of birth. Dice-play—an old Vodic 
amusement— 6 was the favourite game of tho JdtaJea kings also. 7 A gambling 
soene is vividly described in the Vidhura pandita ,7., 8 which shows some 
technical knowledge of the game—the throwing of dice on the dioc board, tho 
twenty- four throws some of whioh are called mdlilcarh, savatam, bahvlam, 
santi, bhadra —. 9 “Lot us conquor by fair doaling, and by tiro absonco 
of violence, and whon thou art. conquered pay down tliy stake”—this is tho 
preliminary talk of the players. 10 Gambling is nowhere depreciated in tlio 
Jdtakas, as far as wo can soo. As a matter of fact, tho Jatdka kings play dice 
without any fear of reprehension at tho hands of super-moralists. 11 

Thus the four main amusements of tho king turn out jn reality to bo vices 
which Kautilyn 1 ' 2 discusses at length quite in koeping with his political 
farsightedness and psychological insight. 

Wo may still go deeper into the royal splondour and paraphernalia. The 
jowelled throne and.tho. white umbrella are tho two majestic symbols of king¬ 
ship. 13 Descriptions of tho court occurring froquontly, bosidos boing interest- 
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mg from tho political standpoint, give ns an idoa of tho royal aplondour—not 
quite exaggerated. We read: “Entoring Llie city the Bodhisatta passed into 
tlie spacious liall of the palaco and thon seated himself in nil his godlike boauty 
on his jo welled throne beneath the white umbrella of his kingship. Round 
him in glittering splendour stood his ministers and Brahmins and nobles, 
whilst sixteen thousand nautch girls, fair os tho nymphs of heaven, sang and 
danced and made music, till tho palaco was loud with sounds like the ocean 
when tho storm bursts in thunder on its water.” 1 And in another place 2 
we find him “seated in majesty and splendour honcath a white canopy of sove¬ 
reignty upon a throne of gold with legs as of a gazelle-” Ilia solemn pro¬ 

cessions round tho city, specially on occasions like his return from expeditions, 
are awo-inspiring, 3 

But thoro are briglitor sides of tho picture also. If ilie sports and amuse¬ 
ments noted above tended to make, tho kingly poisons slothful, indob nt, simply 
spectacular and unfit for any construofice woik, there wore cerium olhois, 
occasional though, which made them moio energetic, more alert, athletic and 
aesthetic and brought thorn in closer conuoet with tho people at large. 

A scene of a great wrestling mat oil at tho king’s door: “Tho wrestling 
ring wua prepared ; there was an enclosure for the games, tho ring was docked 
out gaily, the flags of victory wore readily t itxl. Tho whole city was in a whirl, 
lino over line rose tho seats, tior above tier.” 4 

A vivid representation of a stirring musioal competition between two 
masters, Musila and Guttile at Bonoros : “At the palace door a pavilion was 
set up, and a throno was set apart for tho king. Jfo eftmo down from the 
palace, and took liia soot upon the divan in the gay pavilion. All round him 
wore thousands of slaves, women boautoously apparelled, courtiers, Brah¬ 
mins, citizens. All tho people of tho (own had come together. In tho court¬ 
yard thoy wore fixing tho soats cirolo on circle, tior above tier.,,. and luto in 
hand lvo (Guttilu) sal- wailing on his appointed plaoo- Muslin too was thoro 
and sat iu his own soat. All round was a great concourse of pooplo”. 6 
Tho two musicians display tliou wits and skill. All tho people, tho king not ox- 
oludod, watch thorn boonly and with pin-cliop silence. And when one shows 
triumph over the other, the multitude in thousands wave and wave their ker¬ 
chiefs in tlio air, in thousands thoy shout applause.” In “tho chorus of con¬ 
demnation that is startod against tho vanquished, the king takes active port 
and makes a sign to tho multitude which thereupon rises up crying and bola- 
bours tho man to death.” 

One raoTo instance : Tho long has summoned all tho archers in liis domi¬ 
nion to assomblo in tho palace yard. lie inviios by boat of drums tho people 
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“all that dwell in the city” to come and witness the skill of the master-archer 
Jotipala. Followed by a groat crowd ho eonloa to the yard and takes his 
seat on a splendid throne. The hero of the day, Jotipala, performs many an 
intricate and amazing feat of arohory and is acclaimed with unbounded 
enthusiasm and wild excitement. “The pooplo make a great uproar, shouting 
and dancing about and dapping thoir hands, and they throw oil thoir gar¬ 
ments and ornaments so that there is a treasure lying in a heap to the amount 
of eighteen crores.” 1 

Sometimes the king directly interests himsolf in tho propagation of 
ilharma and culture among his subjects. lie proclaims by boat of drum his 
intention to address tho citizens, including Iris harem, on some groat topic of 
moral uplift and regeneration, “thus affording himsolf and the people a diroot 
opportunity for an intimate association and mutual understanding that may 
alone load to the realization of tho highoBt purpose of government”. 2 Tho 
genuineness of his feelings—almsgiving, showing respect to Brahmanaa and 
Samapos, parents and dcariyas , non-injury to animals—-cau very well be appre¬ 
ciated if we remind ourselves of the moat glowing figure of Aioka, tho great 
Mauryan Emperor who by his piety and sincerity of purposo set on foot tho 
Dhamma propaganda “based on a direct appeal to the massoa.” 3 

All these instances 4 would be sufficient to show that tho kings, no matter 
how and to what extent they indulged in personal pleasures and splondour, 
did, sometimes, come into close contact with the people and, with thoir frank 
and intimate behaviour, succeeded in winning thoir hearts. The crowd that 
gathers at these royal gatherings has no distinction whatever of caste or crood 
or class. Everything there is porfeotly democratic. Those gatherings seom 
to have had remarkable influence in contributing their quota to our cultural 
evolution. Our literary traditions show how Icings of those times were groat 
patrons of the arts and literature. The Jdtaka Icings are no exceptions. They 
get thoir education at Tokkasila. They travel far and wido receiving practical 
experience and a “direot knowledge of the glories and achievements of other 
countries.’ 5 They must try to emulate them. They did. Learned Paiidits 
came to the king with poetioal pieces ( gdthds) and ho rewarclod them. 5 Some¬ 
times ho himself tried his hand at a verse ‘so beautiful and appealing, that with¬ 
in a short time the whole people will take it up and commit it to memory”. 6 
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He is always surrounded by maids. 1 He tames birds and beasts in bis palace 
and gives rewards to them who bring these presents. 2 Music and drama 
flourished high under the royal patronage. A king in order to attract his son 
to the pleasures of tho world proposes to have dramas enacted bofore him. The 
prince, bathed in porfumed water, is brought into a beautiful inner chamber 
filled with a mingled fragrance ofperfumod wreaths, incense, unguents and 
spirituous liquor. Gracious women eomo and try to amuse him with dance 
and music. 3 4 


KINO’S 

IIAREM. 


Wo have, lastly, to examine tho king’s linrem which has, from times im¬ 
memorial, played a considerable part in the inner and outer 
politics, not to spoak of socio-moral atmosphero that was 
affected by it. 


Tho harem ( antapura: orodlta) must have been a distinctive feature ot the 
palace, and occupied a largo spaoo. It is described as well-built, with earth 
and othor plasters and sufEusod with sweet fragrance and beautiful . A It iB 
said to have comprised sixteen thousand danoing girls ( solasahassand - 
takitthiyo ). 5 The high nmnbor is only conventional and cannot be taken as 
true, though wo may believo that it wont up to hundreds. 6 Those wore 
clearly distinguished from one who was tho chief queen ‘ aggamaliest ’ and who 
commanded a rospeotablo status both in and out of tho palace, boing pre¬ 
sumably the mother of tho heir-apparent. 7 It is not, as it may seem, ouriouB 
or oven unimaginable that those lofthandod Indies woro freely at tho disposal 
of tho king. They are not said to danoo by dny and go homo at night as the 
Epic says, 6 9 but they woro a part and parcel of the royal seraglio. 0 It is 
again not incomprehensible that those dancing girls wore often handed down 
from father to son when the former passod over tho kingdom to the latter. 10 
The harem was not at all dospisod. The king was free, it seems, to bring in 
any new girl without muoh distinction of caste or class—a flower girl, a country 
girl or any piokod out from the wayside. 11 Tho only thing that was to bo con- 
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aidered was, that “she must be unmarried ( uvdvatd ).” Ho dared not take any 
who had her husband living. ’ Tho post of the Chief Quocn does not scorn to lie 
permanently resorved for ono and tho same only. It must dcpond on tho fancy 
of tho king. 2 The rivalries and jcalouaios of co-wivos in tho harem did exist. 3 

The harem was, necossarily, a great soureo of danger to tho king and was 
therefore carefully guarded, of eourso by eunuchs and hunch-backed old men. 4 
The women theinsolves were ofton corrupt and immoral to a dogroo. The 
inner affairs wore not only an unhappy strain on the mind of the king, lint 
had serious repercussions on tho affairs of the state, resulting in outspoken 
enmity between neighbouring kingdoms. A king starts to quell a disturb¬ 
ance on the frontiers of his kingdom, and at tho request of his chief queen 
sends ono messenger at tho end of every loaguo to lot tho queon know how 
he is and to find out how she fares. Tho queen, out of her insatiate passion, 
‘sins’ with every oue of the messengers and then trios to allure the royal 
chaplain who is sufficiently “strong” to check hoc temptation. The chaplain 
tells the whole story to tho king and discloses tho wickedness of the queen. 
The king orders all tho messongors to bo beheaded. But the chaplain comes 
forward with a passionate appeal in their bohalf: “Nay, Sire, tiro men urn not 
to blame; for they woro constrained by tho Queen. Whorofora pardon them. 
And as for tho queon she is not to blamo, for tho passions of women are 
insatiate, and she does but act according to her inborn nature. Wherefore, 
pardon her also.” 6 Once a oourtior intrigues in tho harem, but tho king is 
placed in a dilemma : “He is a most usoful servant... and tho woman is dear 
to mo. I cannot destroy these two.” Ho consults his pantUta-amacM 
describing the courtier as a jackal, himself as a lion, and tho woman in the 
harem as a happy lako.. .sheltered at the foot of a lonely hill’. 6 The Coun¬ 
sellor gives this advice: 

"Out of tho mighty river all creatures drink at will: 

If she is dear, havo patience—tho river’s a river still.” 7 

Elsewhere? a courtier, himself guilty of such on offenco, reports to tho king 
about the mischievous behaviour of his servant; 

“Thcro is a man within my house, a zealous servant too ; 

He has betrayed my trust, 0 Kiug, say what am I to do ?” 

The king replies: 

. "I too a Zealous servant have: and hero he stands indeed. 

Good men, I trow, aro rare enow: so patience is my reed.” 6 
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The king had under suoh circumstances to pocket the affront of the intriguers. 

The lovely queen Kinnara misbohavos herself daily with a crippled, loathe- 
some “ghost of a man” lying in the shade of the rose-apple troo down near tbo 
palace itsolf. The Icing—Kandari—oomos to know about this, and ordors her 
to be boheaded. But tho Chaplain, here also, oomes with his worldly know¬ 
ledge, saying “All women are just tho same. If yon arc anxious to see how 
immoral women are, I will show you their wickedness and docoitfulnoss.” lie 
does show it, and the king pardons her but throws her away out of tho 
palace. 1 

The Kunala Jataka 2 furnishes such other examples apparently historical 
—of queens mishohaving thomsolves—JCanlia, 3 Kfikajj, 4 5 and the fnirhaired 
Karuiignvl. s Tho woman of surpassing beauty—fJusuondi --the chief queon 
of Benares, falls in love, with a Garuda king who comes to play at dice with tlio 
Benares king and flies away with him. 6 Even tho son of a royal priest lias 
illicit connections with the chief-queen. ITe.ro tho king himself grants per¬ 
mission to the priestly youth to enjoy hot Cor seven days, bur then, both of 
them abscond. Tho king ufler groat mental sickness is brought to roooneilu 
himself to his fato. And so ho says : “If sho loved mo sho would not forsake 
her kingdom and flee away; what havo I to do with her when she lias not 
loved me hut fled away?’* 7 8 A bold utterance of a line champion of free love 
indeed! Amoropathetic and a ghastly sceno, is portrayed in tho Parantwpa 
Jfitaka.* The king floes away from his kingdom with his quoen, his house¬ 
hold priest and a hervant, Parantnpa, whon attacked by a hostile king. They 
make a lmt of leaves on a river-bank in a wood and live thero. Tho queen, 
taking .advantage of lonolinoss, sins with the servant and to escape danger she 
asks him to do away with tho king. “If the king knows, neither you nor I 
would livo: kill him.” “In what way?” asks tho guilty servant. Replies 
she : “Ho makes you carry his sword and bathing-dress whon ho goes to 
bailie : tako him off Ilia guard at tlul bathing-place, cut off his head and chop 
his body to pieces with tho sword and thon bury him in the ground.” Tho 
ghastly doed is accomplished. Another passionate quoen seizes tho hands of 
her stepson, whon ho comes to take her leave to go and receive his father return¬ 
ing from a frontier expedition, and invitos him to enjoy the bliss of love. 
Tho prinoo is adamant. “Mother, my mother you are, and you havo a hus¬ 
band living ; suoh a thing was novor before hoard of, tlrnt a woman, a matron, 
should break the moral law in tho way of fleshly lust. How can I do such n 
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deed of pollution with you ? ” 1 Even an Upardja is seen intriguing in the 
harem of the Icing—his own brother—and fleeing away for fear of punishment. 2 
These and such other instances seem to show that the “innor politics of the 
harem are often corrupt and polluted.” As to their diabolical roporcussions 
on the ‘inter-state relations’ we may only remind ourselves of several instances 
of the traditional rivalry of Kas! and Kosala. There we saw how tho guilty 
minister of the one went over to the side of the other and fomented bitter 
enmity between the two. 

After all is said about the harom, wo must not bo too much obaossod with 
the idea that these pictures roprosent perfectly unbiassed and truthful accounts 
of the court-life of those days. There is, as Son 3 remarks, a definite propa¬ 
ganda behind some of those legends. We may still bo permitted to hold that 
the standard of morality was decidedly low. Tho instances given above must 
have been developed from a kernel of truth.' 1 

Ou the general position or status of tho queens in tho royal household or 
in society, there is not much to ho said. Of tho littlo that is horo and there 
given out, wo shall speak whilo dealing with the position of womon in gonoral. 


Wo may now notice a somewhat ploasantor aspect of Court-life. It is 
Royal Charity which was practised on a lavish scale. Nmno- 
OHARITEES. roU3 aro ^ 10 instances where wo observe gonoroue kings be¬ 
stowing bountifuls to tho poor, distressed and boggars. A 
king of Benares builds “six halls of Bounty, one at each of tho four gatos, one 
in the midst of tho ray and one before tho palace ; and overyday ho distributes 
in gifts six hundred thousand pieces of money, 5 So are othor kings. 6 Espo- 
oially of interest is the royal reverence towards wandering ascotics, tho petrib- 
bdjalcas who receive very warm wolcomo. Th o king sees a vonorablo ascotio from 
his wrndow, comes down and leads him to a dais and poats him upon tho throno 
under a white umbrella. His own food ho gives him to eat and himself eats of 
it. He then takes him to the royal park, causes a covered walk and a dwell¬ 
ing to he made for him and furnishes him with, all the necessaries of an ascotio 
during his stay there in tho rainy soason. 7 Those charitable activities of tho 
king must have, gone a long way to win the loyalty of the subjects and onlianco 
his prestige. No wonder, that Adoka, following his predecessors, was so en¬ 
thusiastic over the distribution of bounties and appointed Dhctmma-MaM- 
mdttas to carry on the work of charity amid all sects and classes of mon, 8 
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We pass on to the final stage in the life of the king. The Jdtaka kings 
ABDICATION °^ on seem to follow the long-standing tradition of relinquish¬ 
ing the throne when they attain a oortain age, in favour of 
thoir sons, and retiring to the forest to lead a life of penance and prayer. The 
appearance of “Gray Hair” on the king’s head is frequently 1 the ‘drammanarii* 
the cause of abdicating the throne. Sometimes the kings have a keen desire 
to see their sons rale the kingdom and then they hand over the charge and 
retire. 2 Again it is not infrequent that they acorn worldly pleasures and 
yearn for a hermit’s life. Even young princes are seen in ascetic moods not 
caring for tho throne that is given to them. 3 There is a tremendously patho- 
tio strain in the gathds of the Gulla-Sutasoma Jdtaka 4 * * which reproduce the 
feelings of the near and dear of the Icing who is about to turn a hermit. The 
protest, the arguments, tho besoeohings, gleaned through the gathas, havo a 
remarkable resemblance to those contained in the Great Epio, in the interest¬ 
ing discussion that follows on tho dosire of King Yudhistbira to givo up royal 
life and turn a hermit, eminently summarized by Prof. Hopkins in his well- 
known essay. 8 Howovor, the custom generally did prevail. Wo have per¬ 
haps, if we beliovo the traditions, historical examples of Candragupta Maurja 
and Afolca following this timo-honourod custom.® 

Ill 

THE CHARACTER OF MONARCHICAL RULE. 

The forogoing details, which must havo grown tirosomo by now, give us 
a faint vision of tho man who was at tho helm of the state and Society of the 
Jdtaka times, the most important limb of the body-politic. 

Now we examine his powers and prerogatives, limitations and checks 
to his autocracy if any, tho peoples’ voice and their power. 

The Icing of tho Jdtakas was a despot, despot in the sense that he was free 
to exorcise his will and pleasuro. 

Tho king was tho highest personage in the state, lie was absolutely 
necessary. All the ciroumstancos wo noticed before, vis,, tho dire necessity of 
a king, the people’s anxiety to perpetuate tho lino, the traditional high status 
of the king, all those would, naturally, force the poople to repose confidence in 
him and not to interfere with his doings, so long as they did not vitally affect 
them. But to idolize him was never their attempt. They were not merely 
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submissive, as their frequent risings will show. ’ The tyrant was not always 
tolerated. 

The picture of au Tdoai Icing wo havo atroody soon boforo. The ton royal 
duties and other moral virtues wore thoro. But 1,ho typioal 
IDEAL. Icing of tho Jdtnkas doo a not appear to bo prono to act 

acoording to thorn. 1 2 It is tho othor and opposite picturo 
that wo havo frequently to sqq through tho btorios. 

Wo do not think thoro is any misstatomont, it may bo overstatement, of 
facts, wlion a Jdtalca 3 spooks of a king thus: “ With taxos and linos, and many 
mutilations and robberies, ho crushed tho folk as it wore sugar-onno in a mill; 
ha was cruel, fierce, ferocious. For other poeplo ho had not a grain of pity ; at 
homo ho was harsh and implacablo towards itiR wives, his sons and daughters, 
to his Brahmin, courtiers and tho householders of tho country. Tic was liko a 
spook of dust that falls in tho oyo, lilco gravol in tho hroth, liko a thorn sticking 
inthelieol." Instances of such oppressive rulers oro not rare. An oppres¬ 
sive lung sucks tho country dry of all wealth.' 1 5 By relying on tho words of 
his wioked quoon an arrogant monarch kills tho princo by casting him down 
tho precipice, heolslioad first, inspito oflamontations, ontreaiios and ovon moral 
arguments of tho pooplo, tho courtiers and tho women. n Ho ovon dares to 
say: 

"One sido tho whole world stands, my quoon on tho othor all above; 

Yot hor I cloavo to: cast him down tho hill, and got you gone.” 

Another capricious tyrant takes a disliko for all old things and makes a cruol 
sport of old men and womon who havo thoroforo to leave his kingdom. 6 A 
king falls in lovo with the wife of a hermit. “Well", thinks ho, “if I seize hor 
by my sovereign, power ( issariya balena) what will ho do 1 I will take hor thon". 
And he orders ono of his suites to carry hor away to tho palace, inspito of hor 
complaints and orias that lawlessnoss and wrong ware the world’s way. 7 

These and similar instances leavo no doubt os to the general autooraoy 
prevailing among the kings. In this connection it wonld bo 
omniohs interesting for our purposo 1o note Borne of tho popular 

OFlN OJSS opinions about tho King oxprossod in tho stories. Thoro is 

no ono, so wo hear, who docs not fool afraid when ho 
hoars that it is a king. 8 Amongst the two—the fowlor and tho bird Bodhisatta- 
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the former, an experienced man, saying thH “Kings, verily are fickle-minded 
(calaccttta)” is to one mind, more correct than the lattor, a protagonist of Law 
and Morality, who says that “Kings are wiso and understand goodly words ”. 1 
Similarly the hunter of the RoJiantamiga Jataka a and the Ilamsa Jataka , 3 
who sets a stag free, seems to pronounoo a fact when he says that “Kings are 
oruol,” rdjd.no nama kaklchald. Is it an exaggeration—what a man utters in a 
gdtha in tho Sattigmnbha Jataka 4 : “Kings are like blazing bonfires and most 
perilous to como noar” ? ElsowherG ® a sage warns his young novice against 
sovereign lords whom he compares with snakes which may stain holy men. 
The experienced old lion speaks out a simple truth that “Kings have many 
stratagems” anekamdyd idjdno . 6 “Hard arc the ways of kings: what will 
happen no one can toll,” those are the utterances of a learned minister of a 
king . 7 Tho characteristically sound advice given by Yidhura to those who 
aspire to attain honour in the kings court 8 wo may doubt, and inolino to dis¬ 
miss it as ideological only, but some of tho homo-truths therein embodied aio 
worth our consideration. For instanoo, when ho Bays that "tho king does not 
count as a common person: tho king must not be paired with anyone else: 
kings are easily vexod os tho eye is hurt if touched by a barloy-awn ,” 9 does 
he not utter the truth as already shown above ? “Win favour in the eyes of the 
Great (i.c., the king) for one day: it is enough for a lifo-timo,” so romarks a 
learned scholar of tho type of Uddalaka . 10 What wonder, then, il tho king 
should become so bold as to say, “I am king of Benares: thore is nothing I 
cannot do .” 11 

As a matter of fact, we cannot reoonoila ourselves with the idea ' 2 that 
kings of tho Jdtakas are not arbitrary. But we do recognise 
POPULAR the fact that tho people of those days did not always 

REVOLTS. tolerate, or acquiesoo in, tho arbitrary or autocratio and 

dospotie deeds of tho kings. We havo sovoral instances of 
tho poworful risings of tho whole people against wicked and unjust kings. 
Fierce and oruol and like grit in the oyo to all folk in his princely days, a king 
has to suffer sovoro punishment at the hands of the people for his unjust deeds* 
“Filled with indignation,” says the story, “the nobles and brahmins and all 
olasses (Khatliya-Bmhmandadayo mgaravdsino) with ono accord oriod out, 
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‘This ungrateful king does not recognise even tho goodness of this good man 
who saved his majesty’s life. How oan wo have any profit from the king ? 
Seize the tyrant.” And in their anger they rush upon the king from every 
side, and slay him thero and then, as he rides on his olephont, with arrows and 
javelins, stones and clubs and any weapons that come to hand. Tho corpse 
they drag by the heels to a ditch and fling it in and then anoint thoir choson 
person to kingship. 1 In another place 2 an interesting scene is witnessed. 
A Br ahmap a youth has discovered that it is the king lnmsolf and hia priest 
who have stolen and concoalod a preoious treasure. He declares tho Icing a 
‘thief’ and sounds a stirring appeal to tho people assembled there :— 

“Let town and country folk assembled all give oar, 

Lo 1 water is ablaze. From safety cometh fear. 

The plundered realm may well of long and priost complain; 

Henceforth protect yourselves, youx refugo provoa your bane.” 

The people realize that the king who should proteot them is himself a thief 
and determine to kill him, ‘that ho may not in future go on plundering any 
more.’ With sticks and hammers they go out and boat tho king and tho 
purohita till they are dead. The Brahmapa youth is thou proclaimed king. 
Elsewhere 3 tho people are seen putting tho priest to death and then hurrying 
with sticks and stones to kill the tyrant king himself m a fit of frenzied glee. 
It is only with ‘divine’ intervention that the king’*, lifo is Bpaxed. Ho is driven 
out of tho oity and thrown into an outcaste settlement. Similarly when the 
people of a country find that their king has developed cannibalistio tastes 
they at once stir in revolt. They approach the commander-in-chief and ask, 
“What do you propose to do 1 How will you proceed now ? You havo oaught 
the man-eating rogue 1 If he does not give it up, havo him oxpelled from his 
kingdom.” Now they would not sufior the king to say a word. They expel 
him. 4 Last, but not tho least, we have an instance of a king having boon slain 
undeT similar circumstances. The king is lustful, comes across a lovely 
maiden—Sujata>—the wife of a peaceful villager, aud desires to oatoh hold of 
her. But on coining to know that the woman is not unmarriod, and there¬ 
fore not easy to get at, ho indulges in a savage misuse of his royal powor, has 
the husband arrested on a false charge of lb eft, and sentences him to capital 
punishment. Sakka, ‘the people’s god’ comes to thoir rescue. Ho drags tho 
king to the place of execution. When tho servants lift the axe and ohop oil a 
head—it is the king’s head. The Bodhisatta is consocrafced king amidst the 
loud approval of the ministers, the Brahmapas, tho gahapatis and others. 9 
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Undoubtedly tbe ‘voscpopuli’ was aa resonant with revolt as it could then 
possibly be. 

How stubborn and demanding are the Sivi-folk of the Vessantara Jdtaka V 
The prince had given away a dearly-prized elephant to the Brahmanas of 
Kalinga. That was his fault in the eyes of the people. And they gather 
together and ash £ot an explanation of the prince’s conduct: 

“The prince and Brahmin, Vesiya and Ugga great and small, 

Merchants and footmen, charioteers and soldiers, one and all. 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by. 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the kmg did cry: 

‘Oh Sanjaya, the people’s friend, say why this thing was done 

By him, a prince of our own time, Vossantara, thy son ?’ 1 2 
and 

The bidding of the Sivi people if you refuso to do, 

The folk, then will act, mothinks, against your sou and you.” 3 
The king proposes to sacrifice his throne rather than ‘a truoborn son of his’, 
but the peoplo demand: 

“Not chastisement doth ho deserve, nor sword, nor prison cell, 

But from the kingdom banish him, on Vanka’s mount to dwoll.” 4 * 
and the king replies: 

“Behold the people’s will 1 and that I will not gainsay.” 6 
And even banishment was to bo awarded by the peoplo: 

“Together let tho people come and banish him away.”® 

How mook does tho king appear here 1 and how bold the people 1 

There is another instance which is highly valued by scholars as showing 
the limited prerogatives of the king. Wo refer to the Telapatta J dtaka where 
a Yakkhipi —an ogress—wife requests the king to bond over to her absolute 
maBtexy over his subjects. Tho kmg replies: “Sweotheart, I have no power 
over thoso that dwoll throughout my kingdom; I am not their lord and mas¬ 
ter, I have only jurisdiction over those who revolt or do iniquity. So I 
cannot give you power and authority over the wholo kingdom.” 7 How far 
is this statement true ? Was the king’s authority so much limited in reality ? 
We do not think it was. Instanoes that we have noticed before speak quite 


1. J., VI, pp. 489*88. 

2. I&M.,p7490-Ga 1714*21. 

a. Ibid,, G. 1722. 

J., VI, p. 401, a. 1720. 

Ib\d„ G. 1727 —'"Mao oa Bivimth oTumio chmdath na panud&maia.” 

a, Ibid,, G. 1728. Sworn huM ratthA pabb&jaymtu tAth.V . , 

7. J., 1, p. 898 —''JBhadde mahyath Sakcdamfthavtoinb *w kifM 
e&miko, ye pana r&j&nath kopetvd akattabbath karnH Heath nwUhQth samtkd H fipfS# pardfwf, 
na eakkd iwhyaA eakatoraftne iuariyatk oa dfiaftoa tKMiw*,” * 


4. 

8 . 

6 . 

7. 
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to the contrary. Whether or not ho was tho lord and master of his subjects, 
we may not discuss, for that is all theory. 13ut whon tho king demos his right 
of transferring tho ‘powor and authority over his pooplo to anotkor, ho may bo 
reminded of many othor princes who frooiy give away that powor without any 
sense of hesitation or any fear of inflicting a blow on the rights of tho people’. 1 2 
Tho king in the Brahmadatta Jataha, z for instance, is proparod to mako ovor 
his kingdom to an ascetic. In anothor Jdtalea 3 tho king gives away tho half 
of his kingdom to a horse-dealer, Elsowhoro 4 * wo find the king giving away hia 
kingship to tho purohita with whom tho quoonmothor was in lovo. Anothor 
king lays his kingdom at tho foot of a Bodhisatta 3 who howovor refuses it. 
In anothor story the king aotually dividos tho kingdom with a jolly poor follow 
and the two rulo in harmony and friendship. 6 Thoso instances are sufficient 
to show that thero was nothing, moral or otherwise, that could oomo in tho 
way of tho king transferring his powor to anybody he likod. In fact tlio rulo 
of a country by two kings— Dmirdjya —did oxist as Kautilya shows. 7 So 
that the above statement cannot bo takon as pointing to tho real state ot 
affairs, and we demur in attaching so groat an importance to this passage as 
scholars 8 have done. As a matter offaot,tbo evidence is inconclusive. Tho 
situation is rather anomalous. From what wo saw abovo, it would bo, moro or 
less, nearer the truth if wo conclude that the king was, as a general rulo, auto¬ 
cratic, having no substantial constitutional chocks whatsoever, 9 and that 
this autocraoy varied according to individual kings. This is the improsBion 
that lasts on our mind after everything is considered. 10 

The foremost duty with which tho king was onjomed by tlic ‘Law’ was 
the protection of the people. Wo soe him frequently engaged 
AND admin wa,TS au< * frontier-rebellions. 11 There ho is the loader 
ISXJRATION." of tha host. The Commandor-in-Chief was, of course, thoro. 

But in times of grave disturbance be yielded tho command 

to the king. 12 


1. This is recognised by Son, op. cit., pp, 71-2. 

2. J-, Ill, p. 80 ; also ibid., p. 303. 

3. J.,ll,p. 201. 

4. J., lit, p. 392. 

6. J., 1, p. 486. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 448-0 —"Raja rajjatii dvidhrl bhindilod taisa upaddhai njjan i dilpesi ako 
ibid., p. 11, Which, by tho way, givos ua to know that on such occasions tho king would gather 
the councillors and throw a thread ot a puro vermilion across tho white umhrolift and thon 
hand over tho charge o£ the holf of the kingdom to tho person concerned. 

7. ArthatSstra VIII 2— "DmirajyamirAjyayol.i dmvrAjyamanyopakya-dvcgAnurAgA^ 
bhyAth parasparasatfighar^ena vft vinaiyato.' Soe for other instances ol this rulo by two, 
Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 1, pp. 96-7 Tho oxaot interpretation of tho torm dvairdjija is however 
Upon to doubt: N, N. haw, 1. H. Q., 1, pp 394-6. 

8. Jayaswal, op. cit., IX, pp, 184-6 ; Son, op. cit., p. 70. 

9- Sometimes, though, the merits of tho purohita or other ministers could triumph over 
the wickedness of the rulers and stop their arbitrary aotions, as for instanoo in J,, 111, pp, 317 jf. 

10. Dikshitar puts a strong oaso for tho limited or constitutional monarchy in Mduryau 

days in his two works: Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 71-7; Maui yon Polity, pp. 60- 

101; but on tbe wholo it seems that he has beon led away moro by sontimont than by unfet¬ 
tered search after truth. ' 


lb. J-?. 1 ' HP- 304, 313, 317, 437; II, pp. 74, 90, 208, 274, 318 5 HI, pp. 8, 400, 407 ( IV, 
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la timos of peace the most promiaont work for Mm was the administra¬ 
tion of justice. Whoa we shall come to discuss this aspect of administrative 
maohinery, wo shall leara that it was aot quito a separate dopartmeat of the 
state as we uaderstaad it to-day. The king is oftea an original tribunal, and 
cases directly come before him. for decision. He conducted these casoB in his 
court not only as the highest and ultimate judicial authority, as it may Beem 
to us at first sight, but as a direct court of appeal and the nearest legal autho¬ 
rity without any intermediate institution. This was the usual custom , 1 
though wo may well seo lhat he could not have been the whole and the oolo 
judicial authority when tho nurnbor of cases increased to the extent which we 
notice in tho stories. A regular post of a justice called the Vinicckaya-amacca 
did exist . 2 And besides him, other judges were also appointed by tbe king . 3 
Vory often tho king is prompted to summary justice. An innocent ascetic is 
arrested, on a false suspicion of theft, and bi ought before tho king, and the 
latter pronounces tho sontenco at once without examining tho case: “OH 
with him, impale him upon the stake !” 4 Similarly another innocont man 
is summarily sentenced to oxooution by the king . 6 Sometimes it happens, 
however, that a protest is made from the sido of the miniBtor of justice againBt 
an unjust judgment of the king . 0 But this had very little influence on the 
normal royal authority. No oxact demarcation can bo made as to tho cases 
which must go to tho king and which must be decided by tho judges. But as 
a general rulo criminal jurisdiction seems, as Rick 7 has rightly observed, to be 
exclusively exorcised by the king. That any porson other than tho king oan 
pronounce a sentonoo of death seems to bo nowhoro mentioned in the Jdtajeas. 
Serious crimes such as thoft, adultery or bodily injury woro punished by 
rajaftfla, i.e ,, by tho order of tho king . 8 To what extont the person of the king 
is attached to tho administration of justice is beautifully expressed by the fol¬ 
lowing verses: 

“Tho warrior prince takoB caroful thought, and well-weighed judgment 

gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for over lives . 6 
and again 

“Kings should give punishment with careful measure .” 10 

Tho villagers, though thoy had their headman to settle disputes, were 
froe to approach the king directly, if thoy chose to do so . 11 


X. J., 1, pp. 170, 373 ; Cl, pp. 2, 187; IIJ, pp. 105, 232 j IV, p. 29 j VI, pp. 31-2} con¬ 
trast Jayaawal, op. <‘it., 11, pp. 165*0 s “Tho practice of tho king hearing original oases meat 
have l)oon given, up very early os thoro is scanty ovidonoo showing that it woe over done In post* 
Vodio timos.’* Eus way of reasoning is, novorlkolcas, woilh consideration. 

2. J„ II, pp, 181 •, Ill, 105. 

3. J., V,p. 223; VI, p, 331. 

4. J., IV, p. 20. 

5. 0., I,p. 371. 

0. J., Ilf, pp. 104 if. 

7. op, oU, p 112, 

8. Ibid, and note. 

9. J„ 111, pp. 100-0.128,164-0. 6s IV, p. 451-G. 210. 

10. J., IV, p. 451-0. 211. 

11, J, II, p. 301, for instanoe. 
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Wo are not told what other works of administration tho king actually took 
part in. It appears that he did not tako any activo part in othor branches of 
administration, as they wore independently looked after by tho officers nomi¬ 
nated for tho purposo. 

It may, however, be interesting to note hero somo of the privileges and 
PRIVILEGES, powers of the king that devolved upon him through timo- 
old customs—the Common Law of tho Land. 


GRANTS. 


One of tho powers that ho enjoyed was tho granting of rewards in the 
form of villages or towns to persons with whom ho was 
pleased . 1 Sometimes theso recipients wore tho Brahmanas , 2 
hut more often, they were the officers of tho state 3 whoso was tho greater 
APPOINT. right, politically speaking. This grant of a village (or 

MENT. villages) meant, of courso, the right of tho rovonuo thereof. 

He had tho power of appointing 4 and deposing® tho officers of tho atato, 
though their posts were generally horeditary . 0 It was also in his powor 
to increase or decrease the salaries (vetana) of tho officials of tho state . 7 


All unclaimed property, whother lost or stolen, movable or immovablo, 
lapsed to tho king, kpurohita and his wife ronounco their 
TREASURE worldly possessions and turn ascetics. The king is informed 

troves. about this, and sends men to fetch tho money, for “master- 

less money oomes to mo,” says he . 8 The Gandhfisa king 
sees a lovely lady—a Yahkliinl—aoA is enamoured of her. On finding 
that she has no real husband, he tries to capture her, beoause "treasure trove 
is a royal perquisite .” 9 Similarly another king, who finds a girl abandoned 
by her husband, rojoioes to get her, bocause “treasuro trove bolongs to tho 
crown .” 10 However, the rule about the treasure troves is not clear. Con¬ 
trary to the above instances, we see a farmor appropriating the whole treasure, 
a bar of gold, which he discovers in the field . 11 Perhaps tho law was not so 
strictly observed, though this royal privilege with conditions is also to bo found 
in the DharmasHtras , 12 and in an elaborate form in Kaufilya’s Arthaiastra . 13 
There is a remarkable statement in a Jataka ' 4 that “horses aro king’s 
property,” which may only moan, however, that only tho kings could koep 
horses. 


It J.» I, p. 420 i VI, p. 344. Pick, op. cU,, p. 210 s Por restrictions on this privilogo in 
other evidences see Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 110-20. 

2. J., II, pp. 100, 310 ( brahmadeyatft ), 420-0. 117; III, p. 220 ; IV, p. 08-G, 24 j at J., 
V, p. 360, a fowler is the recipient. 

3. J., I, p. 138! II, p. 420, G. 117 ; III, p. 106 j IV, p. 80 s VI, p. 462-0.1030 > at VI, 
p. 344it is a merchant’s son, a would-be counsellor of tho king. 

4. J., I, p. 354 s III, p. 206 s V, p. 220 ; VI, p. 131. 

6. J., 11, pp. 30,187, 427; V, p. 334; VI, 131. 

6. J., I, pp. 231, 248, 437; II, p. 40 ; HI, pp. 386, 392, 466 3 V, pp 210, 383. 

7. J., VI, p. 296-G. 1286. 

8. J., IV, p. 48S —'“asBUnihadhanath athhakam p&pun&ti, v Of. 3. VI, 681. 

9. J., I, p, 898 —“aseHmikct bhanfatft n&ma r&jasantakath hotu" 

10. J. Vi, p. %i&—“mi&mikabhan4an n&ma rafitto pitpun&i,” 

11. J„ I, p. 277. 

12. Gautama, X, 43; cf. 0. H. L, I, pp. 246-7. 

13. Arthaiistra, HI, 5} 10i IV, 1. 

14. J., HI, p. 322—“ossd n&ma rHjabkogi,” 
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Milk-money, or what Hopkins’ would like to call ‘love-offering’ with 
MILK MONEY re S ai 'd to the Epic king, was a royal prerogative. Such 
presents woro recoivcd from the people of all sorts, on occas¬ 
ions lilcetha birth of a princo or the coronation ccromony , 2 


Apart from those, tho king was entitled to other taxes, tithoB and tolls 
TAXES which wo shall consider while dealing with Fiscal Adnunistra- 

11 * lion. Thoso enhanced the royal treasury out of which the 

palace expenditure was settled. 


The King could order reloaso of prisoners on special occasions suoh as tho 
return from Takkasila 3 or marriage 4 or coronation of a 
princo 5 or when tho king was exceptionally happy,® or in 
casos of emergency , 7 


AMNESTY. 


Proclamations relating to various matterb such as rostriot orders , 8 non- 
ntOCLAMA- slaughter of animals , 9 public exhibitions of skill , 10 oxo- 
tions. cutiona ,’ 1 getting information from tho public’ 2 , or 

holidays ’ 3 were issued by his orders. 


The king usually went on his rounds in the oity or country in disguise 
(afi'fidtalcavesena) to know tho real conditions of his subjoots . 14 Visitors to 
the king were to have their coming to he announced ,’ 5 and had to como in 
docent attire and manners . 18 


While absent from tho capital, the king handed over the charge of govern¬ 
ment to the ministers—whether as a whole or to parti- 
WHILE OUT. cular individuals we have no clear proof. ’ 7 Royal seals 
( rajamuddikd) seem to have been in vogue apparently for 
purposes of sealing letters or parcels sent to state-officers. ’ 8 


X. J. A. 0. S., 13, pp. 00-1. Ho regards it as being a “survival of the original froo bait 
or offering—or a lator natural addition to tho regular tax, without thought oi tho antiquity of 
the custom.” Seo aha Vad. Inti, H. p 02. 

2. X, II, 168; Ill, p. 408; IV, p. 323, VI, p. 42, 

3. J., IV, p. 170, 

4. J., V, p. 286. 

6. J„ VI, p. 160. 

0. J., VI, p. 327. 

7. J., VI, p, 427. 

8. J., VI, p. 431. 

9. J., Ill, p. 434. 

10. J., II, p. 222, for mslanoo. 

11. J., I, p.500. 

12. X, IV, p. 91. 

13. J„H, p.346. 

14. X, H, pp. 8, 437 } TV, p. 370. 

10. X, I, pp. 360, 367 eto. 


16. X, IV, p. 393} V, p. 482 etc. 

II. 2 1 IV, pp. 283,370,408, 437 1 onoe to ths Queen mother X, VI, 
18, X, II, p, 174, 


17 
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TIIE PUROHITA 


Next to the king stood the Upardja —the Viceroy—in tho sphoro of 
administration. As howovor tho Jdtahas do not givo us much that is of 
•special importance as regards his position and functions, and whatovor is 
said by them has already beon noticed boforo, wo pass over to another and 
very important official, viz., the Purohita. 

Fortunately for us, this 'formidable personage’ of Ancient India, as Pro I 1 . 
Hopkins' has characterised him, has been subjected to a searching ex¬ 
amination at the hands of eminent scholars. The institution of tho purohita, 
being as old as the Vedic times, if not prc-Vodic, had naturally roused a lively 
interest in it, sufficient to engage tho best talents of soholurs to trace its origin 
and development. Readers arc only directed to tho eminent nummary of 
these valuable researches givon by the learned authors of tho Vedic Index , 2 
and as regards the Epic, to tho masterly contribution of Prof, llopkins on 
‘The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India . 3 Our 
task, here, is to prosent the Jdtaha evidonco on the point which, though, has 
been more or less folly examined by that talonted scholar, Richard Fiolt , 4 
whose inspiring lead has lelt us under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Looking at tho general position of tho purohita, wo notice that ho was an 
indispensablo companion of the king. His post was often, though not always, 
hereditary and remained with tlio same family for generations togetlior . 8 
Once tho Brahmanas protest against tho installation of a young son of tho 
late PwoUta. “For sovon generations,” so complains tho mother of tho boy, 
“wo have managed the elephant festivals from father to son. Tho old custom 
will pass from us, and our wealth will all molt away .” 6 Somotimos of 
oourso new men, who found favour in tho oyos of tho king, were appointed to 
the post, presumably removing tho old ones . 7 

The purohita is a Brahma^a, par excellence 3 Ouoo a king 9 addrossos his 
purohita as 'Brahmanu 1 . Tho purohita headed the Brahmanas on all coro- 
monious oooasions as tho Sendpati did tho courtiers .' 0 Ho was tlio highly- 
respected leader of other Brahmanas. When a purohita is about to renounce 
the world, he summons the Brahmanas before him. Ho asks them, “What will 


1. J., A. o. s., 13, p. 101. 

2. Vedic. Index, Ii, pp. 6-8. See also Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Inet., pp. 114 ff. 

3. op. cit., pp 161-02. 

4. op. cit., pp 104 ff. Hero also, as in all othor aspects of tlio subjoel treated by him, tho 
learned soholar has kept the Brfthmamo or priestly individual constantly before him whioh at 
times, unknowingly though, debars him from on impartial judgment. 

6. J., 1, p. 437; II, p, 47 $ 111, pp, 302, 400, 466 } IV, p. 200 —puTohita Jculctvi. 

0. J.,H, p. 47. 

7. J., HI, pp. 194, 337} but a king has four oounsoliore of Bhmma at J., VI, p, 830. 
Perhaps they were distinct from the purohita. 

-Ho 8 sVmhoiis« P the 7 Br5hma ^ 8 P ’ C13 ' a 60 ‘ ° f ' oU ” H ’ V 20 « 

9. J., IV, p. 272 i VI, p. 476-G, 1667. 

10. J., V, p. 178. 
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you do?” They reply, “You are our teacher,” and they follow him.’ Even 
his wifo, who must of course bo a ‘Brahman !” 1 2 was also a respected persona¬ 
lity amongst the Brakmaua ladies . 3 

From the origin of his post, the purohita has remained a teacher of the 
king. The JataJca purohita is always the teacher, the acariya, of the king . 4 
It often happens that the purohita or tho preceptor is the teacher of the king 
in his youthful days, and is appointed to tho post when the latter ascends 
to tho throne . 3 But as a rule the post being hereditary as wo stated before, 
the king accepted the old purohita or, as it sometimes 
ACARIYA happened , 8 9 10 11 * his son who was his fellow-mate at tho Univer¬ 
sity, as his Acariya. The intimacy thus contracted in oarly 
days remained also later on, and tho two became inseparable companions, 
both in private and public activities . 7 

Looking now to the varied functions of tho pwiohita we at once notice 
that he is the spiritual and temporal advisor of tho king— atthadkammanusa- 
salco. 8 The latter is never different from tho purohita as Fiek 6 sooms to make 
out. We have clear references to show that tho office of the purohita meant 
that of the ‘spiritual and temporal advisor’ of tho king. “Sucmlo nama 
Brdhmano Purohito Althadhammdnitsdsaho ahosi,” so begins a JatahaA 0 
Similarly another ‘born in tho puiohila hula 5 became purohita, and therefore 
the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king. ’ 1 , 

Ho was one, probably the foromost, of the ministers (amaccd). 12 What 
were his functions is not oloarly stated. Sometimes 13 ho is styled ‘Sabhatt- 
halca ’ or do-all-minister, meaning thereby, perhaps, that ho advised tho king 
in all matters—spiritual or temporal. And that is why he is a constant com¬ 
panion of the king . 14 Even in travelling ho is with the king . 15 The purohita 
was of course a past master in tho Vedio lore ,’ 6 and other seioncos . 17 18 The 
following gdthas 18 givo a glimpse of this master-scientist: 


i. 301. Onoo a purohita 
8 .) 


1. J., IV, pp. 483-4. 

2. J., II, p. 46, 1 13 IV, p. 484; V. p. 127. 

3. J., IV, pp. 484-G j ho hod alio moro than ono wife J. HI,; 
falls in love with a eourtmon whom ho loaves big with child (TV, p. 2i 

4. 3., II, 29, 370 ; IV, pp. 270, 371; V, pp. 1,127. 

0. J., JI. p. 282. 

6 J., I, p. 289 ; IV, p. 473. also III, pp 31, 392. 

7. J., IT, 76 j III, p, 320. J „ _ 

a. .T., I. p. 181; n, pp. 30,71,96.120,2o¥; HI, pp. 317, 342,400; V, p. 57; VI, p. 131. 

9. Op oit., pp. 144-6 i 174. 

10. J., V, p. 57; also VI, p. 131. 

11. J., Ill, p, 400 —"puroMtalcuU nibbattilvd ... .purohitaUhdM>n labmtvit ranno atthadJum- 
m&nusasaTco al«m.” 

12 J., II, pp, 96 (amarcaktih), 127 (panifitacrmacca) 204 ; III, p, 317. 

13. J., II, pp. 30, 74; Thomas, J. It. A. S., 1914, p, 389; “3aroSj thacintahah” of the Epwi 
J, A. 0.13., 13, p, 85. 

14. J.,IV,p. 272 i V, pp. 101-2. 

IB. J., TV, p. 232. 

10. J., II, p. 243; IV, pp. 24S-C s Of. Matsya p., 230, 9 “Srutivelti Purohita J.” 

17, J., II, pp. 46, 243 ! VI, p. 475. 

18. J., VI, pp, 475-6-GO. 1666-7 ; Of, Kautilya, AilkoMitm 1, p, 9, who places the 
hita, in the front ranli of tho stale officials, demands of him the knowledge of the VsaiM y- 
Veddrigas, and skill in reading portents, providential or accidental among othe* thidgs i, ‘ 

» verse from Sukra looted by Bikshitar, op. oit., p, 127, 
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“He is clover, knows all omens and sounds. 

Skilled in signs and droatns, goings out 

and comings in (of th,e nahkhaltas) understands 

All tokens in oartk and air and stars.” 

Leaving aside theso advisory functions and coining to the practical side, 
we notice that the purohita somotimos, and not usually, took part in tko admi¬ 
nistration of justice. In on alalia' he iR represented as a ‘backbiter groedy 
of bribes and a giver of unrighteous judgments (Kufavinicchayiho hutatta- 
MraTco ).* Here we are told that the study of the Holy loro was tho rightful 
and delightful duty of the purohita, but that to sit on the scat of judgment was 
an unusual task handed to him by the king. So he utters at tho end; 

“Once in holy loro delighting I in sinful toils was cast, 

Working evil for my neighbour, through the lengthening years 

I passed .” 1 2 

Elsewhere 3 also his appointment as a judge is only duo to tho fact that tho 
king has a high opinion of his wisdom [papMto ti vinicohaye misUdpesi.) Hero 
again his character as fond of bribes is revealed. Ho is used to dispossess tho 
real owners and put tho wrong owners in possession, thus thwarting tho high 
ideal of justice so frequently proached in the J'ataJcas. This purohita-judga 
once gives a wrong judgment and tho defeatod man approaches tho prinoo- 
viceroy who reotifics it, upon which the king dismisses tho purohita from his 
office and places the Kumdra on it instead . 4 In another instance 5 ho is re¬ 
presented in a better light. Hoxo it is tho Scnapali who conducts cases and 
is a bad judge, and a defeated man approaches the purohita, who rovorsos the 
judgmont and the king boing pleased with him appoints him to judgeship to 
try all law-suits from that time so that “it will bo a joy for my oars and pros¬ 
perity for the world,” These instances, stray though they aro, would he suffi¬ 
cient to indicate the nature of his function as a judge. The purohita becoming 
a judge, was not a usual affair , 6 

For other functions of the purohita, wo have no clear proof. Guarding 
of the king’s treasures seems to have been one of his dutios, if we can believe 


1. J., V, pp. 1, 2,10. 

%. Ibid., p. 10—G. 31. 

8. J., Yl, p. 133. 

4. J., VI, "vinicehayath humdraasa ad&ai.” 

6. J., H, pp. 186 ff. 

6. Contrast Jayaswal, op. eit., II, p. 1C3. "In tile Jalalcas we have tho Purohita politician 
and Brahmin ministers as embodiments oi political wisdom and moral rectitude. To this class 
belonged thejudges.... The Brahmin for the Dhartna administration was thus absolutely 
necessary. We find this jurisdiction being exercised by tho Purohita in tho J&takaa. He at the 
some time heard and decided, sitting along with other oflloers (probably non-BrShmanaa) oases of 
secular law. Law proper and law eoolesiastioal in administration tended to unite into one and 
unite in the hand oi tho Brahmin judge. And tho Brahmin was fairly above tho influenoo of 
the king,' ’ How theso remarks fall wide of the mark as far os tho purohita-] udgo of tho J&takat 
4 concerned, oan well he judged from the above discussion. Tho is self-evident, 
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in the words which he utters when arrested by the king’s servants on a false 
charge of misbehaviour, “Bring me into the king’s presence before you slay 
me,” so he prays, “because as the king’s servant (» ajaJcammiJco), I have toiled 

greatly on the king’s business, and know where great treasures are hidden_ 

and I have the interests of the royal family at my heart (rdjaleutumbam mayd 
vicaritam). * If I am not brought before the king, all his wealth will be lost.” 2 

Sometimes, he is shown as settling the prices with dealers and merchants 
like the horse-dealers from the North, 3 Even here, if he did not act to the 
pleasure of the king, he was deposed and another ‘amacca’ was appointed for 
the work, though his status as an adviser did not diminish at all, and he might 
again capture his foimcr office. 4 Such was the irregular, uncertain and vague 
nature of administrative affairs in those days when the king was anything and 
everything. 

The purohita’s character as a Brahmand is seldom, if over, lost sight of 
in the stories. If they represent truth, and there is no reason to doubt, ho, 
being a Brahmaua, was greatly a lover of woalth, a greedy fellow, JFick® 
is right in asserting that ‘a position of worldly power was noither necessarily 
connected with his office as house-priest nor determined by proper regulations; 
the political power of tho purohita was purely individual and had its source 
wholly and solely in the personal influence which he obtained over the king 
through his function as sacrificer and magician.” On occasions like tho 
consecration of a king, he is tho leader of the officers of the state as we saw be¬ 
fore, At one place 9 he is the performer of a festival called Hatthimangalam 
a royal elephant festival.. .And this was a lucrative performance, since all the 
trappings and appointments, the entire jewellery, of the elephants which came 
into tho plaoe of festival, fell to the lot of this performer by right. By this 
means he gained as muoh as ton millions (kopi) at each festival. This may 
have been a hereditary office as indicated in the story. 

Not only this, but as some of tho stories tell, his greed of woalth carries 
him to the depth of moral degradation which is unworthy of such a man. A 
sacrifice is proposed by the Brahmauas to avert some calamities foretold for 
the king; one of tho pupils of tho purohita comes to his acariya and mildly 
asks, “Mastor, you have taught me the three Vedas. Is not thoro a text that 
sayB ‘the slaying of one oreaturo giveth not Iifo to another?’ ” Tho Master 
roplios, “My son, this means money to us, a great deal of money. You only 
seem anxious to spare the king’s treasury,... Only hold your peace.” 7 


1. This sonteaoo seoms to have boon left untranslated by Ob aimers, the English Trans¬ 
lator of Cowell’s edition, 

2. J., I, p. 430. 

3. J„ II, p, 31— "am& aggMpHvS, mUlarh apariMpeM dUpesi.” 

4. Ibid. 


e. Op. on., p. m. 

0. J., II, p. 4(1, Tho oflieo of tho olephant-trainor should bo oloarly distinguished from this 
ceremonial functionary. 


‘penoulorum proemiorumejue oetentator*” i op. c it,, 10$, 
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As if all these presents ware not euough, the jlurohita seems to have en¬ 
joyed a Bhogagdma, the revenue of a village. ’ Land may also be given to 
him, as to priests in general, as sacrificial fee. 1 2 

• It appears from all this, that the functions and the powers of the purohita 
were never so political in nature as advisory and spiritual. Wealth, and not 
power, seems to have beon his innormost desire, and the ultimate goal. 

Before we close the discussion on the advisory elemont of the king, tho 
purohita, we may take notioo, en passant, of anothor individual named Kulu- 
pakatapaso, who was a hermit and a wanderer and whom the king respected with 
all earnestness and sincerity in order to receive instruction from him, and thus 
acquire the merit which leads to heaven ( saggasamvattaniJcam pii'ft'dam).” 3 

V 


THE MINISTERS 


The next element of the Central administration was constituted by tho 
ministers and the Council. It is rathor disappointing to learn that tho JdtaJcas 
do not give us any clear idea about the ministers, the Councillors, the assembly 
or the Court,—institutions which have played, since tho dawn of history, a 
considerable part in the actual working of tho administration of tho Stato. 
There have been plenty of discussions and arguments, views and counter¬ 
views, as to the meaning and real significance of the sdbkd and samiti of the 
Vedic times, or the mantri parisad of later days, and of tho words amdtya 
mantrin and sacivci and even the so-called Paurajdnapuda bodios. 4 * 6 * All theso 
leave not a shadow of doubt in our mind that howsoever it may havo been in 
its real nature in different periods, thero was some form of a State-Assembly 
whose members were called tho ministers—variously termed according to their 
functions and portfolios which are, unfortunately, never so cloarly stated. 

However, let us see what the Jatahas have to give us on tho point. 8 

Eirst of all, there is no clear evidence in the stories as to tho composition 
and constitution of the administrative council or assombly— 
ASSEMBLY corresponding to tho mantriparisad of Kautilya, let alone tho 
Vedio samiti; that a council did exist during this period, 
there cannot and should not be any doubt in tho face of overwhelming 


1. J., m, p. 105 ; IV, p. 473. 

- a. j., in, p. 510. 

3. J.» I, p. 606 j II, p. 273. Of. Jayaswal, op. ait., n, pp. 100-14, on tho influence of her. 
nuts and reoluaes on politios. 

4. Eor the "Views of Vedio scholars sae Vedi 
-21; II, pp. 21-2 } 60 jfT i 121 
Ancient India, pp. 117 Jf. J32 
PP- 193 j 5 p . Dikahitar, Hindu 

Epic period, Hopkins, J. A, O, S., 13 ff> $9 if M . 

6. We Bhould always keep in mind, whilo dealing with tiioso stories that they are parti- 

calarly xueant for tho simple folic of India of those days for whom it was not possible to dive 

deep in the grand and mnltifarione working of the state organisation. If therefore wo don't 
jet any clear idea about the various offices, it is beqansp of" this popular character pf the stories, 


op. cit., I, up. 11 
Corporate Life in 
in Ancient India, 


e Index, 11, pp. 426-428 ; 430-1 j also Jayaswal, 
; N. N. Law, I.H.Q., II, pp. 386 ff; 638 ff. 
jf. 134,151 ff. 216. Mookerji, LocalGovernment 
Administrative Institutions, pp, 133-82: for the 

i m te * . 
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evidence gleaned from the Dharma Sutras and other literary worts dealing 
with polities, the Artha&astra, tho AiSoka Inscriptions and the notices of 
Megasthenes and other foreign writers—all covering a period not very far 
from that which is covered by the stories. 

There are references here and there in onr stories to an assembly— par*sa. 
No doubt can be entertained on this point. But how far do they go in attach¬ 
ing a constitutional meaning is not quite clear. Scholars 1 have tried to attach 
this technical meaning to it, and equated it with the parisad of Kautilya 2 and 
the parisd of Aiokan Edicts , 3 4 which clearly mean a ‘body of Ministers’. It 
must be stated that among tho several references to parisd that we have been 
able to traoo in tho Jdtahas , A there is not a single instance where the tech¬ 
nical administrative meaning cannot bo applied. But tho fact of the matter 
is that, we cannot he too much certain on tho point. It may not be unreason¬ 
able to infer that tho ‘council of ministers’ of tho ArCJiaHastm 5 6 was a later 
development of, and a smaller body than, thecoma of the Jdialects which seems 
to be a larger body of ministers. 8 9 Tho Jataka parisd was probably an inter¬ 
mediate stage between tho Vcdic samiti and the Arthaidstra parisad. 7 

Nothing can bo obtained from tho stories, oven indirectly, as to tho con¬ 
stitution or composition of the parisd or about tho real nature of tho business 
it was entrusted to carry out.® 

There is no clear indication of the existence of an inner cabinet like that 
of the ArthaSastra 9 though tlioro is referonco in a gdtha 10 to mantino, tho tnan- 
trins (spoken as distinot from tho Mahdmattas) who according to Jayaswal 11 
formed the inner cabinet of tho ArthaSdstm. Anyway, tho exact interpreta¬ 
tion of parisd is open to question. It is however not improbable that there 
should have been a smaller advisory board consisting of such ministers, ex- 
officers, as tho upardjan, Senapati, Seftlii and the Purohita. 

We may now turn to tho general body of ministers— amaccas —whose 
constitutional significance is again nevor clear. 

1. Jayaswal, op. cit„ II, pp. llSjf; Dikahilar, op. oil., pp, 

2. Arthatdetra, 1,16. Ho cites opinions of his pfodocossotB—-Bfhaspftti, Mann and Ulia¬ 
nas, on tho composition of tho oouaoil. 

3. B. H., Ill, VI. Soo Mookorji, Atoka, pp. 224, 227. 

4. J., II, p. 180 (atihaMraka parhd) referring to tho council of tho judgo; 1U, p. B13 J 

IV, up. 225 (raja parisd) distinguished from tho 'amaccas’ in goneral, thus indicating the real 
smailor nature of tho body,' 394 (idjapatis&i ( 400 Q. SI; 414 (parish); 449 (Kymarassa 
parisd) referring to the oouaoil of tho prinoe; VI, p. 151 GO. 703-6 (r&japans 3). 

6. I, IS. 

0 . Of. Jayaswal, "The tradition of a large Parisad, e.g., of 1000 members, is preserved 
both in Kautilya, and in the B&mdyana. Probably this is a reminisoeaoe of the Vedie Parifadi 
op, cit, 11, pp. 132-3 i of. Basak, I. li. Q., I, p. 624. 

7 . Of. Dikshitar, “The institution of samiti was not a longlived one. It became praetioalJy 

eXtlnot with tho oommencernout of tho period of the J&tdkae (000 B. 0.)”i op. off., p, 150. ( 

8. Bee for this Jayaswal, op. eft., 11, pp. 130 ff. Dikshitar, Mawtyrn Polity, pp. 133-4. 
Mookeorji, Atoka, p. 148. 

9. Jayaswal, op. oil., tl, pp. 128-30 

10 . J., IV, p, 134 0.101 "MahamaUd oa m attU mdatino paric&takd.” 

31. Hindu Polity, 1, p. 128. 
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The ministers formed a class by themsevos. In the court of the king 
they are always distinguished from other olasses—the Iihattiyas and Br’dh- 
manas, gahapatis and others, 1 This does not moan that no IChattiya or a 
BrdJmana could be an amacca. It only moans that the ministers did not 
belong to any particular caste. It moans that the amaccahula was a soparato 
group of people as against tho Brdhmanas and the commoners (gahapatis). 

It is very probable that these ministers, more or less, corresponded to the 
nobility or tho knightly class around the king. These ministers wore, as wo 
ate told, 2 “the thousand gallant warriors who would face tho ohargo oven of a 
rut elephant, whom the launched thunderbolt of Indra could not terrify, a 
matohless band of invincible heroes roady at tho king’s command to roduco 
all India to his sway.” In the same way tho five hundred gallant warriors 
(paficasatamattd maMyodM) of king Seyya were his antaccas . 3 Tho 60,000 
noble—looking warriors of King Sanjaya are his ministers, whose sons, again, 
aro the birthmates and would—be ministers of Princo Vossantara. 4 A king, 
intending to have a retinue for his son, calls the oommandor-in-chief (maha- 
senagutto) who seems to be tho leader of the ministers,® and orders him to find 
out how many young nobles were born in the ministers’ houses on the same 
day as the prince. 500 young nobles are thus found and nurses are appointed 
to take care of them®. “These nobles,” to apply Hopkins’s remarks, 5 * 7 regard¬ 
ing the epio nobility, “for the most part native and well-born, took part in 
council, conducted the assembilies, led the army and were tho king’s vice- 
regents in all military affairs.... They are the real advisers of tho king in all 
matters not purely judicial or spiritual. 8 For tho Mantrins or cabinet coun¬ 
cillors consist chiefly of these nobleB.... All the sacivas (somites) may bo, 
and often are, purely military. These are officials of the highest rank, to 
whom in the king’s absence, for instance, all the royal business is loft.” 9 

The posts of ministers seem to have been generally hereditary, as tho 
term amaccaJculam, frequently used in the stories, 10 suggests. But exceptions 


1. J., 1, pp. 200,470 5 II, pp 88,125 } III, pp. 370,408; IV, pp, 335,414; VI, p. 43. 

2. J., I, pp. 203,264 “Samaiiha vtihawnatla abhejjavarasura maluyndhu .., .amacca- 
09 Attest”; also III, pp. 6, 0. 

3. 3., II, p. 401. 


4. J., VI, pp. 679-G, 2373 “Tata eatthhahaseHni yndhiroctmulassanS .; Ibid,, p. 588 Saha- 
jSiA aatthiwhanaa amacca ; and <3. 2335. Muradv&ja. as quoted by Kau'tilya, is of tho opinion 
that tha king should employ his classmates os his ministers “for they oon bo trusted by him in 
as much as he has personal knowledge of their honesty and oapacity. Other pre-ICautiiya poli¬ 
tico! thinkers differ. ArthaSMra, I, 8. 


5. Of. J., V, p. 178 "SempatipamuWutni aeUiamaccasahaasini.” 

0. J., VI, p. 2 “Mamaputtaaaa parivarci ,.. .amaccahalem jdtad&raM" 

7. J. A. 0, 3., 13, p. 101 Tho epio nobility comprised royal allies, family connections, 
'Subject ldngs used to a lesser degree, the priests : Mittamacca is of constant occurrence in the 
J&lakae, as for instance, V, p. 123-G. 40, 178-G. 101,’223 Ok 110. VI, p. 04-0, 403. 

8. Of. fbr Instance J, IV, p. 335, where tho ministers, when asked to interpret a 'Iwm, 

frankly refer, the king to the Brahma .'-as for its solution for they themselves do not know any¬ 
thing about such spiritual things; “The Brahman&s know it, 0 great king. 1 '. 

9. J., IV, pp. 283, 370, 408, 437. 

10. J-, I* p> 248; 11^ pp. 98,125. took remarks on this hereditary character of the ministers, 
“...and in consequence of this hereditary character to which probably, as in the case of the 
, Khattiyas, a specially developed class consciousness is joined.’! op. ait,, p. 143, 
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did exist. For instance a very poor man was once appointed by the king to 
iho post of Lord Treasurer . 1 

We must confess that no complete idea can be formed from these stories 
regarding the status, life and functions of the ministers. Only casual refe¬ 
rences to them are to be noticed. 

Whereas, on the one hand, the courtiers seem to be afraid of the Icing and 
do not dare speak ill of him , 2 there aro instances, on the other hand, which 
represent them as alert and watohful over the king lest he may grow slothful, 
and as ready to rouse him to activity by timely warnings . 3 The ministers 
were completely at tho meroy of the king. If ho found them inefficient, or 
guilty of any wrong, they were dismissed at once . 4 * Did wo not heat of such 
dismissed ministers joining the servioes of neighbouring kingdoms and plann¬ 
ing destruction of thoir former masters ? In spite of their getting equitable 
salaries , 3 they are wont to fetch bribes . 6 7 Some of tho officers seem to have 
been so privileged as to wait upon the king without any ceremony (vind pati- 
harena upatflicmam anujSni ).' 1 Noedless to state, that jealousies and un¬ 
healthy rivalries among the officers of the Court were there . 8 9 Often, and spe¬ 
cially on the aeoossion of the king, the ministers wore inspected and their 
transfers or dismissals, as it was foil nocossary, wore carried out,® Then, as 
now, tho king received valuable gifts and presents from his officors. To King 
Kandari of Benares, his ministers daily brought a thousand boxes of perfume . 10 
An ascetic, while being received by a king, thus thinks in Ms mind: “Verily 
the king’s courtis full of hatred and abounds in enemies ”, 11 This remark is 
substantiated by the treacherous acts of the five ministers who do not see twioe 
in carrying out thoir hedious plana against the poor ascetic who had superseded 
them in the Court. Finally they are found out and punished. Tho king 
“stripped them of all their property and, disgracing them in various ways, by 
fastening their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chains, 
and by sprinkling cowdung over them, ho drove them out of his kingdom .” 12 
Such a state of affairs does not seem to be impossible or even improbablo, 
looking to tho tendencies of the time. 

1. J.,I,p. 124. 

2. J.,Il,p. 2. 

3. J., Ill, p. 140; also II, pp. J 76-7; III, pp. 102-4. fioo J, H. Q, IX, p. 247, On 
tho views of Hindu writers as to the necessity of having ministers see Basok, I, H. Q., 1, pp. 
628 ff. 

4. J,. I,, pp, 282, 365. 

6. J., IV, p. 134-G. 100 (bliattawlanatiy, V, p, 128 (paribbayam ); VI, p. 298-G. 1286 
(vektnam). No definite amount is mentioned. Kau{ilya gives a grand civil list where the allow¬ 
ances rango from 00 to 48,000 panae per annum t See ArtiutSSatra, V, 3 ; J&yasvwal, Op, oil. 
II, pp. 136-6; Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Inaiit., pp. 182-3 j Mamjan polity, pp. 160-1. 

8. J„ H, p. 180 ; V, pp. 1, 229 ; VI, pp. 131; 430. 

7. J., VI, p. 345. 

8. J., IT, pp. 88, 186 XT; III, p. 400} TV, p. 197. 

9. J., Ill, p, 239. “Amaooamtn pHnmtar&fi viedrelvd,” 

10. J.,V, p.437, 

11. ,T.,V, p.228. 

12. Ibid., pp. 228-46. 
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Qualities and ideals essential on the part of a minister are, here and there, 
spoken out, A minister must above all bo fertile in expedients ( updyahusalo ).* 
Some of the practical precepts for a king, given in the Tcsahma Jdtalca and al¬ 
ready quoted by us in extenso -while dealing with kingly duties, 2 may here be 
recalled, in so far as they appertain to the duties and qualities of ministers. 
The counsellors must bo wise and such as would Bee tho king’s interests clearly 
(attlmsa Icowide), not given to riot and waste and free from gambling and drunk- 
kenness. 3 A king hoars slanders, without any base, about one of his ministers. 
He is porplexed how to find out whether a man is friend or foe. Then ho is 
told by his Panditamacca the sixteen signs by which a ‘bad intriguing minister 
oould be easily distinguished from an honest ono 


“He smiles not when yon see him, no welcome will ho Bhow, 

He will not turn his eyes that way, and answers you with ‘No.’ 

Your enemies he honours, he cares not for your friends, 

Those who would praise your worth, he stays, your slanderers commends. 
No seoret tells he to you, your seoret ho betrays, 

Speaks never well of what you, do, your wisdom will not praise. 

He joys not at your welfare, but at your evil fame, 

Should he reoeive some dainty, he thinks not of your name. 

Nor pities you, nor ories aloud—“0, had my friend the same” 

These are tho sixteen tokens by whioh a foe you see, 

These, if a wise man sees or hears, ho knows his enemy.” 

The opposite signs wore to be found in a righteous and steadfast minister. 4 


The Vidhura Pandita Jdtaka 5 embodies in many a gathd a remarkable 
exposition on the qualities and requisites essential for the attainment of suc¬ 
cess and pre-eminenoe in the King’s Court ( rajavasali). A grand and minute 
perception of the court life, with all its good and evil, is revealed hero in a marked 
manner. We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing these maxims, oven 
though in a summary form,-—maxims whieh would be found as sound, praotioal 
and weighty as can be found in any other ancient authority such as, for inst¬ 
ance, Kautilya. Here then is a practical advice for a man aspiring to the 
King’s court: 5 


It is not the coward, nor tho foolish man, nor the thoughtless, that oan 
win honour in the King’s Court. Whon a minister first enters the Court he is 
a stranger,when the king finds out his moral qualities (stla) his wisdom (paflttd) 
and his purity of heart, then he may gain confidenoo and a chanoe to push for- 


1. J., ill, p. 3. 

2. Supra, pp, 81-2. 

3. JVV, pp. 110-GG. 16-7. 

4. J., IV, pp. 197, 8—GGk 77-87. Of. the qualities and qualifications ol persons who wore 
eligible for consultation by a king, MHB. Sfrnti Parvct, 88,30-40 and 41-7 j also Mam vii. 
84 : See Bikshitar, Hindu Aim. Initi. pp. 149-50, 

5. J., VI, pp. 292-98 GG. 1284-1309. . . ' ' 

0, A summary of this is also.given by Dr. Sen, op, oil, pp. 120-1. 
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ward. If lie is really trustworthy, the king will not hide any secrets from him. 
He must be alert and balanced. When ho is asked to carry out some business, 
like a well-fixed balance, with a level beam, and evenly poised, ho must not 
hesitate; if like the balance, he is ready to undertake every burden, he may 
dwell in a king’s court. He should bo ready to u,ndertako any business, whet¬ 
her by day or by night. He should not imitate the king. ‘Ho who soos a 
path made for the king and carefully put in order for him and refrains from 
entering himself therein, though advisod to do so, ho is tho ono who may 
dwell in a king’s court. Ho may not enjoy tho same pleasuros as tho king 1 
He may not put on a garment like tho Kmg’s, nor garlands, nor ointments or 
ornaments like his. He should not praotioe a tone of voice like his.’ If the 
king sports with his ministers or is surroundod by his wives, let not the mini¬ 
ster make any allusion to tho royal ladies. Not arrogant, nor fickle, prudent 
and possessed of insight and resolution and control over his senses. ‘Let him 
not spoit with tho king’s wives nor talk with thorn privately; let him not 
think too much of sloep, nor drink strong drink to oxeess, nor kill the dear in 
the king’s forest. He should not hastily think of himself a privileged man 
and an intimate person with the king.’ Let him prudontly keep not too far 
from the king, nor yet too near to him. The king is not a oommon person, 
is easily vexed. He should not be hasty in Ms speech. Look for an oppor¬ 
tunity. But the king should nover be trusted—ho is a fire. Bo on guard, 
never criticise his deeds. Do not entertain doubts. The wise man. will keep 
his belly small like the bow, but he will bend easily, like tho bamboo. ‘Trained, 
eduoatod, self-controlled, experienced in business, temperate, gontlc, careful 
pure, skilful, such an one maj dwoll in a king’s court.’ Lot him keep at a dist¬ 
ance from a spy sent by a foreign king to intermediate; lot him look to his 
own lord alone, and own no othoi king. One who is energetic in business, 
careful and skilful and able to conduct his affairs successfully—such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court. Ho should not employ or promote a son or a 
brother who is not steadfast in virtue. “Lot him employ m offices of autho¬ 
rity (ddhipaemm) servants and audits who ate established in virtue and are 
skilful in business and can rise to an emergency.” “Let him know tho long’s 
wish, and hold fast to his though! s and let his action bo never contrary to him.” 
"He will rub him with perfumes and bathe him, ho will bend hi i head low when 
washing his foot ; when smitten ho will not be angry; and outside tho court 
“he will make his salutation to a jar full of water, offer his reverential greet¬ 
ings to a crow, yoo, he will aivo to all petitioners.. ho will givo away his hod, 
his garment, his carriage, his house, his home and showor down blessings 
like a cloud on all boings.” 

This is the practical wisdom of a man of court, whosoever he may have 
been, probably of the pro-Ohrisfcian ora. The complete surrender, humility— 
or humiliarion 1— and submission that are inouloatod in tho above words can 
never bo comprehended in all their implications by those who are brought tip 
in this twentieth century civilization. But the mentality is not at all 
unfamiliar to those who havo had a chanoe to know the inns and ot# 
of the Native States of India of the present day. 



CHAPTER III 

FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 


I 

SOURCES OF REVENUE 

W hile we Cannot have any clear grasp of the actual working machinery 
of administration in general, it seems proper to divide it into its main 
parts i.e., the departments, and notice whatever information can bo had with 
regard to each. With this end in view, wo take up in this chapter Fiscal 
Administration, dealing with sources of rovonuo, assessment of revonuo, 
tithes and taxes, other sources of income, and expenditure. 

Revenue and taxation were, as thoy are now, the mainstay of the State. 
From the earliest times this principle, which reflects practico, must have been 
firmly established. “The legitimate functions of Government,” to employ 
the economic language of Fawcett , 1 “.... cannot bo performed without 

incurring a considerable expense. To meet this expense taxation is neces¬ 
sary.” Similarly, ‘revenue is the condition of the existence of governments ’. 2 
These are no modern specialities. If Kaufilya thinks and preaches that 
“finance is the basis of all activity of the state .” 3 and if other Hindu political 
thinkers of thoso anoieut times agree with him , 4 * * * the condition must bo as muoh 
true with the period travorsed by the Jatalca stories, oven though there may 
not be any such clear-cut principles and theories of taxation. As a matter of 
fact, the JataJcas do recognise the utmost importance of the treasury (Kosa) 
and the store-houses ( Kotthagdra ). s 

Revenue from land was the chief contribution to the income of the state. 

Each state or dominion was divided, as we shall see, into three 
land- ; political or administrative units, viz,, gdma nigama and jana- ■ 
revenue pada. e The gonoral administration of the state was carried on, 
as will appear, on the linos of a perfeotly decentralised state 
working on the ‘devolution of powers.’ So, as regards revenue administration 
also,the system seems to have been like this : As a rule the local official ox* 
officials of villages and towns and districts who carried on the civil, 
judicial and military administration, were also entrusted with the work 
of collecting the revenue. The central government may however maintain. 


1, : Political Economy, p. 196. - 

2. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, p, 483. 

3i ArihaSfytm,!!,^, ' ! Jco£apfirvlib earvHratiibM}i’' " 

.See Diishitar, Hindu Aim, Intit. pp. 107 ff. Ganguli, I. H, Q. t 1, pp, 606 # . 

. . J,,y,,p..l8i— QG.212; also VI,p. 27-G. 112. 

- l® 8 » yjiP-204*0.1284 i- “It cannot bo said with any definite*/' 

ncws'wwt we government of the pro vtaoea was an innovation of tho Maury as,” Maury an 

PoUtyi p. 109 . . •- - -• • ’ '■■■ •• 
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a separate department in this connection, and appoint and despatch from time 
to time officials for direct collection of the revenue or for oo-oporating with the 
local authorities. 

Land-tax or the king’s share of the land produco (rattfi/obhaga) had become 
the law of the land. This was signified by tho title of ‘bali’, though differing 
in its significance from tho Vedio one.* Tho ‘ball’ was usually, though not 
always, paid in kind. 2 What was tho amount of this.share of the king, the 
Jatahas novel give out. 3 It may however be presumed to have beon, as a 
general rule, the traditional one-sixth , as even the Buddhist Mahavastu 4 
agreos. Probably tho raie variod according to the amount of the produce, the 
cost of cultivation, the condition of the market and the nature of the soil. 
This, when tho king was just and equitable. Otherwise, it, in a great measure, 
depended on his whim and pleasure. For at his descrelion the bali was liable 
to enhancement® or remission. 8 And with what of exhortations to establish 
bali justly, 7 we find, not rarely, instances of oppressive imposition of bali 
by tho king, 8 not to speak of the exaotions by, and tyrannios of, the tax-collec¬ 
tors (balisadhaJcas or nigguhakas) ‘whose name passed into a synonym for im- 
portunato demand.’ 9 Of this oppression, wo shall Bpoak later on. What 
we want to notice at presont is, that the rate of land-produced-revenue is 
not givon in tho stories. 

Let us now turn to soo how the administration of this Land-Eovenuo was 
actually carried on. We have, unfortunately, no information 
ASSESSMENT whatsoever of the different grades of officials connected with 
& collection this work, from the village to the kingdom as a whole. No 
elaborate arrangements and the onerous functions of the 
gopa, sthdnika and sarmhartd of Kautilya 10 or similar officers of the 


1. J., IV, pp. 169, 309 ; V, p. 98j for Vedio moaning soo Vedio Index, II, p. 62; Zimmer, 
AUindiach.ee Leben, pp.166, 167. Kautilya also seems to moan by bali a different kind of tax, per¬ 
haps a religious one as some sobolars hold : Soa Thomas, J.B.A.3., 1909, pp. 466-7; Tho Mum- 
mindei Pillar Inscription of Atoka also names 'ball' and bh&ga separately; Moolcorji, op. cit., 
p. 244; See also JDikahitar, Maurynn Polity, p. 144. 

2. J.,11, p. 378. 

3. Prof. K. V. Eangaswami Aiyangar’s statement that ‘in the J&laltas the rate seems to 
have boon from a twelfth to a sixth’ is misleading. Soo Economic thought, p. 127. 

4. Senait, Mah&vmlu, I, pp. 317-8. Of. Dialogues of the Buddha, III, pp. 84 ff. Ghoshal 
Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 26, 108. One-sixth was the traditional rate. But it 
variod from one-twelfth, ono-tsnlh, ono-oighth and ona-sixth, in normal tun os, to as muoh as 
ono-Iourth and ovon ono-third, in times of omorgenoy, Soo for different authorities Samaddar, 
J.B.O.B.8. VI, pp. 101-2 f N. 0. Ganguly, op. cit,, II, pp. 138 ff. On the information of Mbga- 
sthenos that the royal sliaro was one-fourth: J.A.O.S. 13, p. 88; Poe the village 
of Lumbinl Atoka reduoed tho share to one-eighth; Bwmmindei Pillar Inscription, Mookerji, 
op. cit., p. 244. 

6. J., UI, p. 9. 

6. J..IV, p.109. 

7. J., IV, p, 399—-0. 48 "Dhammth balm patfhayassu rUja adhammih&ro sale mb hit. 
ra/f he.’ ’ 

8. J., V, pp. 08, 240 oto. 

0. J., II, p 17; V, pp. 98 ff. In J., IV, p. 862 G. 236, the olass of Brahmanas coming to tjj$ 
villages and towns and refusing to quit them unless given a gift, isoompared to theta* ooif«* 
tors, niggbhahae. ■ ,’’ 1 ' w 

10. Arthaldslra, U, 36. See Ghoshal, The Agrarian System in Anotent 'India, pgr l%f?, , 
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Dharmasutras, 1 can bo seon in the storios which scorn to represent much simp¬ 
ler methods. They nevortholoss give us very interesting details of the work 
which aro difficult to bo obtained from other ‘serious’ works. 

As far as tho revenue administration was concerned, tho afore-mentioned 
distinction betweon gama and nigama was, it seems, not takon into considera¬ 
tion. And wo might, for tho present, forgot that. Let us only imagine the 
land as a whole divided, leaving out other portions of land, into separate farm- 
holdings 1 2 in possession of individual farmers or villagers. From tho produce 
of each farm-holding tho king was to bo. given his share,—his bhaga. Now let 
us turn to the method of assessment. The details aro given out by tho Kama 
Jdtalca . 3 In tho story wo read that a Princo renounces his claim to the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, and goes away to a village and lives with a 
merchant’s ( Selthi’s ) family. The Royal officers ( rajaltammika ) oomo to tho 
village to measure tho fields ( kheMappamayagahanutiMya) including that of 
the Setfhi. The Setfhi asks tho Prince to write to tho king for remission of the 
ball which the latter accordingly grants. On this instance other villagers also 
approach tho Prince and request him to got tho bali reduced, and it is dono. We 
see hero how the measurement of land by tho State Officials is immediately 
associated with the assessment of bali. This implies tho exist on co of a stand¬ 
ard or average rate of the Government demand for a known unit aroa, which 
could bo applied for tho assessment of the individual holdings . 4 That is to 
say, tho laud was surveyed and tho field was measured to determine its aroa, 
which, when calculated by tho known standard , 5 * would give tho quantity 
of tho produce of the field and thus settle the kings’ share, whatever it was. 

Wo turn to anothor Jataha. 6 Here tho details aro moro informative. Wo 
are introduced to throe important personalities With tho remaining eight 
. of tho list we are not ft prosent ooncerned.. .Theso arc : the liajjuggdha/ca 
amacca (shortened in the galhd 7 into Rajjulco), the Seffhi and tho Donamdpaka 
Mahamatta (or briefly, as in tho gdtha, Dotya). Tho Rajjvggdhalca amacca, 
whose title literally means tho rope-holding ministor, is soon measuring a Jana- 
pada field by holding one end of the rope tiod to a stick, tho other end being 


1. Soe Gupta, The Land System in South India, pp. 208-0. 

2. Theso -wore, in the times of tho Earlier Guptas, known as protyayas. Seo Moot, Quvla 
Inscriptions, Ho. 88, dated 071 A, D. 

3. J. IV, p. ICO. 

- x&a See G i 10 \ h ? i ’ Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 20-8. This corresponds to tho 
method prevalent in Moslom India and cfilled Measuromont. Ibid.; Moreland, The Aararian 
System of Moslem India, p, 7. u 

0. What exact measurements in connection with land-survey wore in vogue, wo do not 
Snow. Bui wo have reason to believe that tboy wero measured in karisas as somo roforenooa 
show: See J., Ill, p. 293 i IV, p. 270. A IConsa, according to Childres, P&U Dictionary, s. v, 
ammanarh,}s equal to 8 aoros. If howovor tho rajju of the dtajjugyaliaka Amacca had tho looh- 
moal moaning of a moasurs of length, it might than correspond to that of Kautilya. which was 
oqual to 10 iandas or about 40 yards: Arthai&eira, 111, 20; Of. I. H. Q., Ill, pp. 817-8. In tho 
copperplate grants of the 6th ooutury A. D. wo have “pflddvartd” (a square foot) as a moasure 
° eiso KyJyavdpa os that of land aroa, See Moot, Q. I., p. 170 s Parnitor, I, A., mo. 

pp. 214-6; Pratt Hath, op. c\U, p. 84; Diks bitar, Maury an Polity, pp. 306-8. * 

0. J., n, pp. 386 ff. 

7. J., 11, p. 337 G-f 
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hold by the owner of the field ( hheltascimilca ). Ho seos a crab’s lurk-hole at the 
spot where he wants lo pitoh tho stick and the diougkt coraos to him: “If I 
put the stick in the hole, the crab in the hole will bo hurt; if I put it on the 
other side ( purato ), tbo kind's piopcrty (rattflo sanlaJcam) will lose ; and if I 
put it on this side ( orato ), the farmer will lose.”' This again is sufficient to 
show that tlxo official measurement of land was connected with the assessment 
of the land revenue, 

Tho Setihi again is described as carelessly plucking a handful of paddy 
{sdlidsamuitMm) from his own field from which the king’s share has yet to be 
paid. 2 “This doubtless points to the method of Appraisement of the standing 
crops.” 3 

How was the bali collected ? For this wo turn to tho third personality, an 
important one, viz, tho I)oi}amdpalca Mahdmatta , the measurer with the drona 
messuro. 4 The story describes him as oitting at the door of the royal granary 
and causing tho king’s share of the produce lo ho measured. B Ho takes a grain 
out of tho unmeasured heap of rice and employs it, as a marker ( Idkkham ). 
Owing to a sudden rainfall, he hastily rushes indoors after oomiting the markers 
and then sweeping them all together. He, standing on the doorway, is filled 
with doubt whotber he has thrown the grains used as markers over the measur¬ 
ed or tho uurueasurod heap. And ho reflects that if he has placed tho markers, 
over the measured hoap, ho has improperly increased the king’s share and 
diminished that of tho cultivator ( gahapatika ). “This evidently points to 
the method of Division of the crop at tho king’s granary.” 6 This moreover 
shows that the Donamdpaka, significantly styled Mahdmatta, was in this case 
the chief collector of land-revenue, probably, corresponding to the Kosihd- 
gdrddhyalcfa of Kautilya, 7 who was a subordinate officer to tho Sanividhdtd 
Finance Minister, who looked after tho Treasury and the store-house, 9 

So far it is fairly clear. Lands were surveyed 10 and divided into separate 
holdings (pratyayas) marked by denfinite boundaries. 11 These holdings werb 
measurod by the RajjugydhaJca amacca or by the RajalcammiJcas , 12 who also 
assessed the land-produce and sottlod the Icing’s share. The crop could not bo 
gathered in before tho kings’ portion was assessed. And finally, this kingly 


1. Ibid, p. 370. 

2. Ibid., -p. 378, fiok remarks, “By suok considerations Itowovor oharaoteustio they 
may be of thinking influenced by Buddhist morality, an officer oan hardly ho guided.” op. cit., 

p. 101. 

3. Glioshal, op, oil,, p. 20. 

4. For tho diffoi'ont varieties of this drona measure seo Pran Nath, A Study of the Sconomic 
Condition of Ancient India, pp. 76, ff. X drona is approximately equal to 20 lbs. Ibid. 

0. J., II, p. 378. “So ekadivaectfA tioyhdgdradvtlre mstditva rSfabMge vihitn mindpento.’ 1 
0. Glieshal, op, cit., p. 27. < 

7. ArthaSSstra, II 15 s or was ho tho forerunner of the offioor who was the head of the 
dronanmklM, headquarters in the oanlre of four hundred villages ? Arthafdsira, U, 1} 1IL1, 

8. Ibid., n, 5. 

9. Dikshitor, Hindu Ad/m, Institutions, p. 202. , 

10. “Tho earliest references to land-survoy are probably in the Jdtakas*’ K. 5t. Gupta;' 
The Land System in S. India, p. 288, 

11. See also J., IV, p. 281. * , 

12. J., HI, p. 263, IV, p. 278 } Of. Karmikas of Kauftlya, Artha$sira k TL 7.f 
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due iu kind was collected under the supervision of the Donamdpaka Mahd- 
matta &t the king’s granary. 

Now a word about these two officers connected with the land-survey and 
revenue-collection viz. Rajjuggdhalca and DonamdpaTca. 

It was Biibler who in 1893 first 1 pointed out the identity between our 
rajjuggdhaka or rajjuko and the rujuka of A6okan Edicts, 2 Ho also equated 
these with the rajjuya of the Jaina Kalpasiitra where Jacobi translated it simp¬ 
ly by a clerk or an accountant.' 3 His identification has been accepted by the 
majority of scholars 4 while some 5 6 would connect the word ‘retjuka’ with the 
Pali ‘mju’ meaning ‘king’ and not with ‘mjju’, rope. However the question 
must now be considered as finally decided after the elucidated discussion, on 
sound philological grounds, by Ghoshal and S. K. Ohatterji® in favour of Prof. 
Biihler. Our Jdtaka does not give any thing more about tbe duties and func¬ 
tions of this officer than that he was connected with land measurement and 
survey. Thei RdjuTcas of A4oka, on the other hand, are High Officers having a 
great responsible administrative status. It is again not improbable that these 
officials were the same as CorarajjuTcas of Kautiiya 7 and those of whom Megas- 
thenes 8 9 speaks thus : “Some superintend the rivers, measure the land, as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal supply of it.”* 
It appears from all this that originally, and in the Jdtaka period, the RajjuJcas 
wero vory likely the chief provincial revenue officers connocted mainly with 
survey, land settlement and irrigation. 10 With time their powers must have 
increased as soon from Megastlienos’ statement given above. And AiSolca, 
with his truly administrative zeal, invested thorn with more oxtonsivc powors 
“over hundreds of thousands of souls” granting thorn independence in their 
administration of Law and justice so that they may perform their duties con¬ 
fidently and fearlessly, distribute the good and happiness of the people of the 
country (Janasa janapadasa) and also bestow favours upon them. 11 

The Baiymdpaka MaMmattaa seem also to havo been important and in¬ 
fluential district-officials, probably .connected with direct collection of revenue. 
Those were subordinate officers to the Rajjukas who may well be compared 

1. Z. D. M. G„ 47, pp. 400 //; cf. E L, JI, p. 400 a. 

2. n. E. Ill, P. E., IV. 

3. Bttlilar, E. I., II, p. 800. , 

4. Cf. Hutzoh. Inscriptions of Aioka, p. xli : Lttders, op. oit., 1. c. Thomas, C. II. I., I, p. 487. 

Blok op. cit., pp. 148. Bhandarkar, Aioha, p. 53 ; Dikshitar, M. P., pp. 365-0. 

6, , Tayaswal, op. oit., 11, pp. 126-30. Mooted, op. oit, 133-4. 

0. I, H. Q„ VI, pp. 424-31; 628. The Epigraphic evidenoo, too, is dearly in support of 
this. See Liider, A List of Bruhrnl Inscriptions, No. 1105. We think moreover that NO. 281 
of his list, Bkadata rajukasa should also ho inoludod here. 

, 7. Arthai&Ura, IV, 13. 

.: 8. Fragment 34. - ■ ■ 

9. MoOrindle, Megatthones and Arrian, p. 80, Sep Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, pp. 216-7; 
864-6. 

10. Thomas, C. fl. I., I, pp 487,508. Cf. “The offloe of the R&jukas hod been in existence 
beforo Adoka but Afoka invested them with greater,authority,’' Mookerji, op. cit,, 63. But soe 
Mitra, Indian culture, 1,2, pp. 300-10. 

H. P. E. Vlj Bee Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, pp, 218*9, - 
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with modern District Collectors 1 . It seems to us, moreover, that the Dona- 
mapakas were the forerunners of the Dhrmddhil nr ana s who figure in Valabhi 
grants and are reprosentod by the modern Dhruvaa connected with revenue 
collectors. 2 

Before passing on to the discussion of other sources of income, a few 
more points in connection with land may here be noticed. 

Villages in those days wero of two hinds according as the revenues yielded 
by them were enjoyed by an individual or by the State. 3 4 The former wero 
known as ‘bhogagamas, , and tho persons who enjoyed the income coming there¬ 
from wore styled Gamabhojakas. Tho term gamabhojalca has generally been 
taken to mean the village-headman. The natural inference from this would 
be, then, that the person who enjoyed the right of revenue of Ins bhogagama 
was also the headman of that village. But this docs not seem to us to bo 
wholly true. Not every gamabhojalca was the headman of tho gdrna he enjoyed, 
and not every headman the gamabhojalca. Since wc are to return to this sub¬ 
ject when discussing tho local or villago government proper, wemay not go in 
details here. Suffice it to bear in mind that thoro wore some villages which 
were called bhogagamas. Those others which the king's officers visited for tho 
purposo of collecting revenue are not termed as bhogagamas. Tho former 
wero thus grants, endowments or assignments given as reward of merit or aB 
an act of favour from the king. * The revenuo coming therefrom was enjoyed 
by the respective individuals and, may bo, those individuals had to pay 
a certain portion of their income to the central Government. 

“A stock phrase used in some of the Jdtakas to describe the villages 
assigned or proposed to bo assigned by tho kings introduces us for tho first 
time to an important development of tho procedure in connection with 
such grants.’' 5 This phrase 6 is ‘satasahassHfthdnalca gdmu j meaning ‘the 
village which producoa one hundred thousand pieces (of coins)’. The figure 
100,000 is of course purely conventional, but as Glioshal has pointed out 7 “a 
careful consideration of the context in which it occurs is enough to show that 
it corresponds to the procoss concerned with assignment which prevailed in 
Moslem India, and has been conveniently indicated by tho term ‘Valuation*, 
i.e., the estimate of the probable futuro income from any aroa, required in 
order to facilitate tho allocation of grants or assignments to claimants 
entitled to a stated income.” 


1. S. N, Mitro, Indian Culture, I. 2, pp. 308 ff. —“The ffltjukas and Pr&deHkas of Aloha 
in relation to the Yuhlae ; “The KunidhammajUlaka mentions 'rajjuica’ (lib, rein-holder of the 
royal chariot, i.e., of tho State) as a highlj important functionary. In tho proso narrative he la 
desoribed as a rajjugShaka amacoa.” 

2. I. A., V, pp. 204 -6. Tho present writoT roooUoots many an incident where he personally 
saw tho austere and autooratio figures of these 'Dhrus' troubling the poor villagers. 

3. Of. Ren, op. oil., p. 10fi- 1 

4. Of. Glioshal, op, oil., pp, 28-9. 

6. Ibid., p. 28. 

6. J., I, p. 420 ( III, p. 229 J V, pp. 380,371, 

7. Ghoshal, op, oil., pp. 28-9, 
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We rnay conclude this by noticing somo of the instances of oppressive 
measures employed in connection with revenue or tax-collection. 

Whatever the methods omployod in collecting the taxes, the Collectors 
were certainly oppressing the poor folk to a very groat oxtont. Balisddha ,- 
has , 1 BalipatiggdJuikas , 2 Niggahalcas , 3 Tundiyas 4 and ALdsiyas 5 are the 
terms used for these tax-collectors. Never is a word said in praise or sympathy 
or favour of these officers. On the contrary, bittorost feelings and piteous cries 
of the oppressed are heard. We lepoat what wo have said before that it was 
on. sound grounds that the name of those collectors passed into a synouym for 
importunate demand 6 or hungry robbors-likc 7 draining the poor earnings of 
the cultivator. 

“Altasiyd rdjuM vanusifthd 
tad assa addya dhmcim hamuli.” 

"His subjects being oppressed by taxation,” so says a otory, "took thorn wives 
and families and wandered in tlio forest like wild beasts; where onco stood 
villages, there now wore none, and the people through tho fear of the king’s 
men ( Rajapurisd) by day did not venture to dwell in thoir housoB but fencing 
them about with thorn branches, as soon as the day broke, tlioy disappeared 
into tho forest . 8 

"By night to thieves a proy aro we, to publicans by day, 

Lewd folk abound within the realm... .” 9 

By taxes and fines the folk was crushed as it were sngar-cano in a mill , 1 ' 0 so 
much so that thoy could not lift up thoir heads . 11 Those descriptions, with 
simple yet appropriate similes, aro too vivid not to have A realistic background. 
And oven to-day tbe oultivatois’ plight is ibo bamo, if not worse. 

Ofchor sources of stuto-iucome aro not very definitely stated in the stories 
TRADE. It seems 1 hat trade and commerce wore a pourco of income. 

Such is at least tho implication which tho following gdtha conveys : 

“So should ho spoil his citizens— 

So apt by trade to gain, 

A failing source o£ revonuo 
Will his exchequer drain.” 12 

2. J., II, p. 17. 

3. J„ IV, p, 382-G. 233. 

4. J., V, pp. 302—0. 310; 104-0. 324 j 328 ,• lOff-O. 333 ; 100-0. 338, 

6. J., VI, p. 212—0. 913. 

0. J., IV, p. 382—G. 233 “UMime mtihahiaaiiim gftma&M en mmihhica niggfihctka - 
m*«ia raja, te pi vuccanii br&ftmana,” Fiolt, op. eit., p, 218 n„ remarks, “As tho tax-oallootors sit 
down in front of the gates of the tax-payors and do not leave until tho tax is collected, so tho 
Brahmauos do not coasts hogging till they are paid.” 

7. Jr., VI, p. 212 — 0 . 013. 

8. J., V, pp. 98-9 

9. Ibii., pp. 102 G. 319 ; 104-0. 324, 328; 10S-G, 303 } I00-G. S38. 

10. J., II, p. 240 “Ucchuymte wahwh viyajanani piltssi.” 

11. J., Ill, p, 9 "Mayam balinU piliyamdnh aUatk ukftMpitutft n(t sahkoma,” 

12. J.,V,p.248-G,m, * 
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Thai taxes were imposed by the king on merchants and fixed by his offi¬ 
cials is also seen from another story, where a prinoo is described as having 
gained the merchant-folk and traders on his side, among othor conciliatory 
measures, by fixing just and oquitable taxes upon them. 1 2 


Another important source was Lhat from the city-gates as wo know from 
the Mahaummagga Jalaka , z whore the king, being pleased 
GATE-DUES. his wise minister, is stal od to have given over to him the 

income, accruing from all the four city-gatos (cnhisu dvdresu swikam ddpesi). 
This corresponds to tho dvaradeya of Kautttya, 3 4 which was the tax on 
goods entering and leaving a town or a city, amounting to one-fifth of toll 
dues which again varied according to commodities imported or exported. 


Numerous references to danila and 1:am* are found in the stories, but no 
EINES deBnitc conclusions can bo formed from thorn. It appears, 

howovor, that litigation in courts of justice brought a 
considerable amount of income in the form of fines. Says a gdlM: 


“Evan so when strife arises among men, 

They sock an arbiter : his loader then 

Their wealth decays, and tho king’s coffers gain.” 5 

Finos were also extracted from those who tranagrossod or disobeyed tho orders 
of the king publicly proclaimed by boat of drum. 6 

Various taxos whioh are termed ‘sunikam ox ‘sunlcam ,’ 7 must have been 
in vogue in those times, if Kautil/ft, a fow centuries later, onumoratos them 
minutely.® 


It seems probable that tho produce arising from tho forests, waste- 
FORESTS. lands and such other, presumably, stato-ownecl properties 
wont to the king’s storo-houso.® 

Among othor sources of income to tho state must bo mentioned those 
prorogative-righrs of the Icing, treasure-trove, unclaimed proporty and 
voluntary contributions {panndMra) like the milk-money—all referred to 
before.' 0 


1. J., IV, p. 132 V&Mjanatn atmhani [atilk&mf) 

2. J., VI, p.347. 

, 3, ArthoMstra, IT, 0 1 21 j 22 ; tho 8amantapaaadik&, ], S2, says that Anoka’s Inaome 

from the lour gates of Pafciliputia was 400,000 hakdmnw daily, Beni Prasad, The Stale m 
Ancient India, pp. 213-4. ’ 

4. J., 1, p. 109 j II, p. 240 j VI, p. 431 'Kara 1 of Kautilya has bean taken to mean the 

share of produoe from fruit and flower-gardens; goo Dikshitar, op. off,, p, 144, 

C. J., Ill, p. 389—G. 38 "rOjahoeo vaddhall" 

aalmeatbdandffi “^° n, *^ <wwtoa Mahoaaidhapanditassa nagamn&pifatfh&naih gacchali 


7. Of. J.,lV,p. 84. 

8, Soo Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 143-7. 

0. J., Ill, p. 180} N. S. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 82. Of, Arlhai&etra, U. 11, Tiara la a 
referenoa to a king owning a herd of goats.’ 1 J., 1, p. 240. 

10. Supra, pp. 128-9. 
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There is no trace of forcod labour (idjakdiijjrt) visit of Kaulilya 1 
and Veth of modern times—having boon utilised by the king of tho JalaJca 
stories though it is not improbable. 

JI 

EXPENDITURE 

It will have boon scon from tho above discussion, that the income of the 
kiDg was sufficiently largo (.0 leave a fair surplus. Let us see now what wore 
the items of royal expenditure. 

Nothing is said in the stories dircotly about the way in whioh iho king’s 
expensos were moh Thoro was no ‘Civil last’ as in the Arthaifolra. 2 Tho 
revenues and taxes, however, were mainly used to maintain tho royal establish¬ 
ment. Of course various officials of the stato, though not so large in number 
as wo find thorn in TCautilya’a time and later, had to bo paid. Some or them 
were paid m cash (vetana), 3 as wo have scon, while all the important stato- 
officers, such as tho purohila and tho Senapah, wore endowed with rovonuo- 
villages ( bkogagdmas .)* A considerable amount was spent in charity 3 towards 
the agod, the disabled and tho staiving, and above all to tho Brahmaijas and 
the ascotios ( samanabrahinand). 

Of other items of expenditure by tho stato or by tho king in person, wo 
have no knowledge. It may bo ptosumod, howovor, that somo of the economic 
and social functions of tho state, oi which no direct information is available, 
must have come in for a largo item of expenditure. Works of public utility, 
comparatively limitod in those days, must have entailed au appreciable expen¬ 
diture. 6 Wo Lave instances, moreover, of the stato boaring tho cost of, or 
awarding scholarships to, students who wont to far-off universities like 
Talckasila for purposes of education. 7 

Tho Jdtaka kings who, not rarely, ate found to have indulged in gorgeous 
luxuries, had obviously a rioh troasury at thoir command. Did 
tttc trEA- we not observe, wbilo discussing live splendour and luxutios 

8URV of kings,® what a groat amount of wealth they possessed hr 

tho form of valuable articles lilco perfumes, cloths and 
various kinds of poarls and jewels ? There were officers einployod to guard 


1. ArthuiMra, U, 1; S 09 Bran Nath, op oil., p. 150 j Rhys Davids, B. I, p, 40. 

2, V, 3 s Of. Ditohitar, op. tit., pp. 160*1. 

8. J., Ill, p. BOB ! IV, pp. 132,1D4-G. 100 ; V, p. 128 ; VI, p. 205-G, 1285. 

4. J„ I, pp. 138,305 i II, p. 420-G. 117; III, p. 105; IV, pp 80 j 478; VI. pp, 344; 462-0 
1630; Of. Arthaifatra, II, 1, 


5. J., 11, pp. 118, 273, 316; 111, p. 79, IV, pp. 176, 355, 301, 402, 444; V, p, 162 s VI, 
p. 42. 

6. Benohes (pi}hahe) oa the roads for the travellers to rest ate referred to t J., 1. a. 348 1 

The suite of the oity and village gates : J., II, p, 211 ; IV, pp, 315-0. * 

7. J., Ill, p. 238; V, pp. 127, 310, 247, 203. 


8. Supra, pp. 108-0. 
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the various treasures of jewels (ndndmfanagopakd ). 1 The Ihra'Httaha or the 
keeper of the king’s purse was not an ordinary officiol. 2 fhmilnily the Bhan- 
daganJta or the treasurer proper, was tho superintendent of the siorohouso. 3 4 
Besides these, there was the Valuator—the AgghaMiaka who, onhchalf of tho 
king, valued tho articles ihat came to tho palace for sale . A Thus it soems that 
the treasury of the Jdtalta kings was richly furnished. To keep it efficient, 
and in order, accounts and records o( iucomo and expendituio must have boon 
maintained, though wo have no reference to this in the storios. The king lived 
amidst unbounded luxuries, while the cultisator groaned under tho weight of 
taxation. 

Ilowovor, the general impression that wo form after going through these 
stories, is that tiro Jdlalca Stato, being simpler and not concerned with much 
intricate probloitis of administration, was far from Financial and Fiscal intri- 
oacies and affairs. Rovenues p nd taxes came to tho king in the case oi Central 
affairs and woro spent, first in maintaining himself and his wliolo establish¬ 
ment, and thou in other administrative purposes which also wore not many. 


1. J , ill, p 606. Tho tviuwiny o£ tho Maury an contained pcails from tlio Panrlya and 
Kerala countries, from Puma and the Himalayas, gmns (mani) 0 f different size and value from 
tho Vlndhyns and tho Malaya mountains, diamonds of various kinds fiom Kalulgn, Kotala, 
and Ucnaios, coral from tho isle of the Yavnnas t Roe At lliaiastra, If, 11; Halides Nag, Lee 
Them tee JHplomntiquee do h'hide Awxennt, pp. 133-6. 

2. J., p. 429. 

3. J., IV, p. 43 ; V, p. 120 s VI, p. 38. 

4. J., r, p. 121 i IV, p. 137. 





CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

I 

JUDICIARY AND JUSTICE 

O NE of the Primary functions of tho State, as wc saw before while dealing 
with the King as an administrator, was tho administration of justice. 
To settle disputes between man and man, and between man and society, must 
have been the first and foremost duty of those who wero chosen to be tho 
heads of society during tho earlier stages of its progress. Election or regular 
succession of a king as the case may be, was preceded by a thoughtful consi¬ 
deration by the people whether, firstly, the man on whom the mantle of sove¬ 
reignty was to be offered was endowed with tho necessary physical fitness 
and qualities of a leader, and secondly, whether ho had the qualifications and 
the mentality of a careful and competent judge.’ If lie had not these, ho 
was set aside. 

The Jatakas abound in thoughtful instructions and well considered re¬ 
flections over the importance and necessity of a conscientious 
IDEALS OF discharge of legal duties. Repeated omphasis laid on 

JUSTICE. impartial judgmont free of any prejudices shows the high 

standard of justieo set up in those ancient days. Judgment 
and punishment must not be hasty but full and calm consideration must 
be given to different sides of the oase. The king, who was the fountain 
of justice, was repeatedly warned to have no regard whatever to his own will 
or whim in administering justice. 8 It is wrong for one who bears rule to aot 
without trying the case. 9 Let us hear these verses which hear eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the high standard of justice prevailing in those days: 

“No king Bhould punish an offence, and hear no pleas at all, 

Not thoroughly sifting it himself in all points, great and small. 4 

The warrior chief who punishes a fault before he trios. 

Is like a man bom blind, who eats his food all bones and flies ; 

Who punishes tho guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 

No more than, one who, blind, upon a rugged highway goes; 

He who all this examines well, in things both great and small, 


1. Supra, pp. 101 ff. 

2. J., II, p. 2. 

3. J., Ill, p. 105 —“taema aoimochiis& hatuih na yuUaih ta/jjat» Mrenima.’' 

4. Of. Dhammapada, p. 341. 
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And so administers, deserves to be the head of ali. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle bo, 

Nor all-severe : but both those things practise in company. 

Contempt the all-gentle wins, and he that's all-severe, has wrath : 

So of the pair be well awaio, and keep a middle path. ” 1 

Tho beam of balance (tula) was even then, as it is today, regarded as a 
symbol of equal and unbiassed justice. 2 Amongst others, circumspection is 
an essential quality demanded of a judge (nisamnalcdrina bhaoitabbam ). 3 
Another sound maxim is that 

“A thoughtful act, wherein is careful policy pursued, 

Like a successful medioine, the issue must bo good.” 4 

Punishment should be awarded with “oareful measure” (nisamma) proportion¬ 
ate to the nature and degree of the offence committed. 

"The warrior prince takes careful thought and well-weighed 

judgment gives: 

Whou kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for 

ever lives.” 5 6 

All these are, no doube, sound maxims and wise instructions imparted to 
tho kings. They are Ideals preached to be translated into practice.® And 
ideals, as we have often stated, are both the cause and the effect of actualities. 
Therefore, neither shall wo attaoh too much importance to these, in consider¬ 
ing the real state of affairs, nor shall we wholly pass them off as useless or un¬ 
necessary for our purpose. Nevertheless it should bo stated here that the 
general impression that one gets after noticing the various stories connected 
with this question is, that the judicial arrangements were not sound and effi¬ 
cient, but corrupted and exploited to a degree. 

The king, as will appear, was regarded as the head of justice. In fact the 
legends would have us understand, that all the cases wore 
THE uuat) AS heard and decided by tho king in person, as it is always to the 
OT JUSTICE. king or tho Khattiya that the sound maxims quoted above are 
addressed. This could hardly have been the real state of 
affairs. Of course, as a rule tho king used to hear oases, and we may 
assume that tho king "actually went each morning to the Court house” as in 

1. J., IY, p. 192—GG. 61-7: Of. Anoka’s instructions to his Governors i Separate Kalirlga. 
Edict 1 Mookerji, Atoka, pp, 218*20. 

2 . J., T, p. 170— “Raftno ndma karafdffmcmkena tuldsadmm bhavHutft vatfaU.” 

3. J., Ill, p. 106} IV, p. 30. 

4. J., IV, p. 4S1-0. 208. 

5. J., IK, pp. 106-G, 128; 154-G. 5; IV, p. 461-G. 210 5 also ibid., GO, 211*2. 

6. And AtSoka did try his best to establish equal and impartial justice within his Empire, 
Bee Pittw Edict IV. ,< ViyoMlaeamat&, dandn-samaW ': Mookerji, op. cit,, j>. 238, 
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the Epic 1 and heard cases. When not himself, some one or more of his 
minis ters decided the cases, as we see the purohita, the Sendpati and oven the 
Prince acting as judges 2 in addition to their normal duties in their respective 
spheres of aotion. Tho post of a judge was named that of a ‘Vinichhctyfi- 
macca' 3 and that there were more than ono justico can be assumed from the 
term ‘ViwiccTmjarmMmattd’s sometimes used in tho stories. 4 Ono Jatalca 
gives the definite number of five. 6 

The Hall of Judgmont is frequently mentioned 6 whoro tho judges, ap¬ 
pointed by tho Icing, 7 sat and attended to their daily 
JUDGES duties. There is no reference to a definite Codo of Law by 

which the judges were to be guided in deciding the cases, 
but we come across such passages as those: “ho Baid, ‘execute justice 
in this way’ and ho had righteous judgment inscribed on a goldon plate” 8 
or “then he causod a book of judgments to bo written and said ‘by observ- 
ingthisbook ye should settle suits.’ ” 9 The question of tho authorship of 
such books “is immaterial hero, and there is no reason why tho existence 
of such useful works should be doubted, whon ono of the foremost duties of a 
government was to administer justice in the strictest sense of the term.” 10 
It is also possible that a body of precedents had grown up by that time. 11 
Still, with all this, the question of deciding cases depended largely upon tho 
personal characteristics of a judge, his naturo, whim, temperament and even 
prejudices. For in the stories, judgment is often almost invariably associated 
with bribery. 12 It is rather strange to see that there was no orderly or syste¬ 
matic course in which the cases were decided, and the frequent mention of the 
upsetting of a bad judgment of one by others—like tho senapati, the princes 
the jmrohita and even an ascotio, who happened to como upon the scone and 
to whom the party who hod lost his cause appoaled for redress—is, to say the 
least, surprising. 13 The one who judged rightly was applauded by tho people, 
and then he would be formally appointed by the king as a judge. In one of 
such instances the king, while appointing the man to judgeship, gives tho 
following directions as to the timo and the way in which he should spend his 
daily routine; “It will be to the advantage of the people if you docido 
cases: henceforth you arc to sit in judgment..., You need not judge the 
whole day, but... .go at early dawn to the place of judgment and decide 


1. Hopkins J. A. 0. 3., 13, p, 132. 

J-, II, pp. 2 "amaccapi tfhammen ‘eva vakhra-m viniccUnithm /" 186-7; V, p. 1; VI, 

J., H, p. 181S m, p. 108. 

J., H, p, 380 ; VI, p. 46. 

J., V, p. 228 “Tama pana ra&fla pailca amacca ... .tinicckaue niyuttSt,” 

J., I, p. 17G; II, pp. 2, 186, 207 ; HI, p. 506; IV, p. 120. 

J., V, p. 220 ; VI, pp. 131-2. 

I 'kft&pel'd’ —“evam vinicchaymb pavatteyy&lJta li vinichliayaithammath auvannapaflo 

J-» III, P- 292 “Vinicchaye pitfhakaih likhapelva' imam po}thak<M& ohkentu aUarh 
tirayyattin.” 

10 . Sen, op. ctl., pp. 128*9. 

11 . SUbtaiao, op, tit., p. 37, Of. Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 132. 

12. J., II, p. ]86; V, pp. 1228 ; VI, p. 131. 

13. J., II, p 187 ( V, p, 229} VI, p. 131, 


131. 

3. 

4. 
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four cases; thon return... .and partaking of food, decide four more cases.” In 
this way he was required to decide only 8 cases per day. This arrangoment 
was apparently made for the convenience of an officer whose time was mostly 
occupied in spiritual work and wo have reason to boliove here and else- 
where, 1 2 that the court sat the whole day from morning to sun-set, after 
which all business was to stop. 

Let us now proceod to have a glimpse of the nature of cases which oame 
before the king or his Court of Justice and the procedure followed in the 
decision of these. 

The tern? used for a Uw suit is ‘alto’ and the suitors aro called atta- 
JcdrnMs. Ordinarily there was a great bnstlo (uparava) 
CASES. among the waiting suitors in the precinots of the royal 

palaco where, presumably, the Court of Law was situated. 
This is well inferred from the following description of the Court appearing 
in the Rdjovdda Jdtaka 2 which, presenting as it does an exceptional 
case, proves negatively the ordinary course of affairs: “And as ho ruled 
thus justly, his ministers on their part were also just; thus while all 
things were justly done, there was none who brought a false suit into court. 
Presently all the bustle of suitors ceased within the precincts of the palace; 
all day long the ministers might sit on the bench, and go away without seeing 
a single suitor. The Courts were deserted.” 

Theft and robbery seem to have been the most ordinary oases that came 
before the court for adjudication. 3 Very ofteu an innocent man was arrested 
on a charge of theft, and brought before the Court. Inflictions of tortures, 
with a view to elioit confession of a crime, were prevalont. 4 5 A simple rustic 
(Jaitapado) perfectly innocent man, is arrested by the King’b men {purisa) on. 
a charge of theft of the queen’s pearl-neoldaoe and is forced to plead guilty 
of the charge, only to avoid the crushing and ruthless blows administered to 
him : “If I deny the charge, I shall die with the beating I shall get from theso 
ruffians. I’d bettor say I took it.” B Thus the man had to confess. And 
when brought before the king, he naively implioated the Treasurer, the latter 
in the same manner implicating the Chaplain, he the Chief Musician aud then 
a Courtezan who utterly denied over having received the neoklaco. 6 All 

1. J., I, p. 384; II, p. 2! V, p. 229 

2. J.II, p.2. 

3. Cf. Hopkins “and trial for theft seems the earliest Mud of judicial inquiry in India" : 
J, A. 0. 8„ 13, p. 134; also 0. H. l„ I. p. 282. 

4. J., I, p. 384. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., pp. 886-0. The story, moreover, presents a very interesting insight into the 
mentality of theso five undertrial prisoners who, when alone in the look-up, give out the reasons 
of implicating one another in the oharge of which all of them were innocent. The Treasurer 
questions the rustic who answers: “Worshipful sir, it has never keen mine to own aught bo valu¬ 
able even as a stool or bodstoad that wasn’t rlokoty. I thought that with your help I should 
get out of this trouble." Then in answer to the chaplain’s question, the Treasurer says: “I 
only said so beoauso I thought that if you and I, hath nigh officers of State, stand together, we 
can soon put the matter right.” Then the ohaplain to the Musioian: “I only said 2 did because 
I thought you would help to make tho time pass moro agreeably.” Lastly the Musioian {a jolly 
fellow) to the Courtezan: “Why be angry my dear T We five have got to keep house together 
for a bit; so let us put a cheerful face on it and be happy together?' 
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the five prisoners were however found innocent and released. Another very 
interesting case’ is that in which Gamauicaoda, a retired Government 
servant, ‘the most innocent man that ever was born in the world/ stood 
charged of four offences, via., 

]. Non-return of oxen taken on loan. 1 2 

2. Miscarriage. 

3. Murder, and 

4. Injury to a horse. 

He is brought before the king together with the plaintiffs. In a perfectly 
judicial manner the proceedings are related in the story. The plaintiff in each 
case sets forth his complaint. The king questions Gamani, the accused, 
about its correctness. The latter on ovorv occasion replies in the affirmative, 
but be also places his own story by wsy of justification of the case without 
making any secret of it. The Icing cross-examines the complainants and finds 
them guilty of ‘wilful suppression or denial of truth.’ Hence both the parties 
are found guilty, and deserve to be punished. “The decisions containod suoh 
conditions as ever took the breath of a Shylock away.” 3 The judgment on 
the first charge runs thus: “You failed to return the oxou, and theroforo you 
are his debtor for them. But this man, in saying that he had not seen them, 
told a direct lie. Therofore you with your own hands shall pluck his eyos out, 
and you shall yourself pay him 24 pieces of money as the price of the oxen.” 
On the second charge the judgment was: “Cauda, you take tho man’s wife to 
your house; and when a son shall bo born to you, hand him over to the hus¬ 
band” ; on xhe third: “Cauda, this man must have a father. But you can¬ 
not bring him back from the dead. Then take his mother to your house, and 
do you he a father to him” ; and on the fourth: “This man has told a direct lie 
in saying that he did not tell you to hand back the horso. You may tear out 
his tongue, and then pay him a thousand pieoos for the horse’s price.” All 
the complainants were however dumbfounded and departed. 

As to the judgments and punishments awarded in those oases, prejudiced 
as they are, we may safely pass them off as not reliable, but there is absolutely 
no reason of doubting the existence of such charges and their coming beforo 
the Court for decision. From an untoward and natural utterance of Gfamani- 
cauda we learn, that one was to pay fine for causing an untimely birth or com¬ 
pensation for any loss for which one might bo liable. 4 * 6 

In another instance, 8 we havo a Btill more interesting case. Here some 
village boys stand cbargorl of the murder of a doctor. It happened that the 
boys were playing at the foot of a banyan tree at the entrance of the village. 

1. J., 11, pp. 300-7. 

2. Of. Rnudclnayh of ArthaSfatra list of oases, III, 11? N. N. Law, Studies in Ancient 
Hindu 'Polity, p. 119. 

3. Sen, op. cit, p. 128. 

4. J., 1 p. 302 : .ime math raUho daseesennti, ahath ganamtikm pi mm m so*, 

fcomi, pag e.va gabbhapfiUinadandnth, assamulam pam huto laccMmi,” 

6. J., 1X1,pp. 202-6. 
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A poor old doctor, who had no praotice at thal time, strayed out of the 
village to this spot, and saw a snake asleep in the fork of a tree with its 
head tucked in. He thought, “there is nothing to he got in the village. I 
will cajole these boys and make the snake bite them, and thon I shall get 
somewhat for curing thorn.” So he said to one of the boys, “If yon were°to 
see a young hedgehog, would you seize it?” “Yes, * I would,” the boy 
answered. “See, here is one lying in the fork of this tree.” The boy 
climbed up tho tree and seized it by the neck and, when he found it was a 
snake, he did not allow it to turn upon him, but getting a good grip of it, ho 
hastily flung it from him. It fell on tho neck of the old doctor, and he fell 
down dead on the spot. Tho boys were arrested and placed before tho king for 
trial. The whole matter was carefully investigated, and when their imiocenoe 
was proved, the boys were sat tree. How the investigation took place we are 
not told, but purisas must have been sent and ascertained the true faots. 

Elsewhere* we witness a curious suit between a villager and a townsman 
being decided by a judge. Tho townsman stood guilty of wrongful possession 
of some ploughshares belonging to the villager who, again, was charged for 
kidnapping the former’s son. The townsman had produced this cause, that 
the ploughshares were devoured by the mice while the villager, an equal 
genius, had said that a falcon had carried tho child off. The judge presses the 
townsman to tell tho truth and, realising the mischief committed by both, ho 
gives out the judgment; 

"Give back tbe plough, and after that. 

Perhaps, the man who lost the plough 
May give your son back to you now.” 1 2 

In all these instances, 3 we notice that there is nothing like cross-examination 
as we may understand to havo been prevalent at that time. Only the judge 
himself questions the parties and decides accordingly. 

Among other oases, those of disputed ownership soom to be of common 
occurrence, in almost all of which justice is thrown to the winds and bribery 
succeeds. Several crying figures of rightful owners being defrauded and de¬ 
prived of their property flit across the pages of these stories, 4 * * 

Once a Courtezan came to tho court to take advice as to whether in the 
eye of the law she was still bound by the terms of a contract euterod three years 
previously with a man who had sinoe not made his appearance. 8 The judges 


1. J., II, pp. 181-4. The two offmoes described in this story may correspond to debts 
and abduction, if we use the legal language. 

2. Ibid., p. 183-G. 136. 

3. Of. also J., 11, pp. 51-2 (here one of the litigant parties is a vulture). 

4. J., II, pp. 188 (assimihe t&mika karoii): V, p. 1, 229 j VI, p. 131. Of Also J, Hi 

p, 75- "atia aahimatk par&jilo. Of. Arihailtstra, III, 18 {Svstai&nii mthbandflb,) 

0. J», II, p. 380; Sen, op. oit„ p. 127 i Mok, op, ait,, p. 148. 
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advised her to return to her former profession. This makes us foel that such 
suits involving contractual rights and obligations must havo been commonly 
tried in the law courts. 

Much more valuable is the reference to a case where a father who doos 
not wish his wicked son to succeed to his property goes to the Court and dis¬ 
inherits his son. 1 This must imply the existence of the necessary written 
records in possession of the family and also of the Court. 

There is a vaguo reference to fire-ordeal for the sake of proving tho chas¬ 
tity of a woman, 2 but it does not seem that it was a prevalent system employed 
and supported by the government, as oven Kautilya, though conversant with 
that institution as recommended by the law-books, 3 does not mention it, evi¬ 
dently because he regarded such ordeals as questionable expedients. 4 * 

In the instances of cases that we noticed beforo we nowhere see anything 
like legal proceedings, lawyers defending their clients and 
LEGAL raising points against the opposite party. Nevertheless it 

PROCEDURE, does not seem proper to hold that there were absolutely no 
lawyers who could place and defend the cases of their 
clients before the Court, and oatn their livelihood from that profession. For 
there are some references to ‘VoMra’ which, if consistent and correct in thoir 
application, would go to prove that some Borb of legal practice was followed. 
Once 3 we are told that a certain Brahmapa earned his livelihood by following 
VoMra. This of course does not give any definite meaning of tho terra VoMra. 
Our hesitation lies only in this, that the meaning of this VoMra is not always 
the same. In oue place 6 it clearly applies to trade, whereas in another 7 it 
expressly goes with the administration of justice. That it went with the latter 
is also clear from the expression “ So dhammena tajjam harm, vinicckayam 
anusdsi... .amaccdpi dhammena ’em voharem vinicchinimsu,” occurring else- 
where. 6 Thus the association of VoMra and Vinicchaya here is unquestion¬ 
able and unequivocal, and it makes us bolder therefore to state, that voMra 
or vyavahdra as meant by the Law books and the ArtMMslra 9 was provalont 
in the Jdtaha times, though not as strictly as later. 10 Though we have no de¬ 
tails of hearing suits, the instances already cited at least show that the com¬ 
plainant stated his case, and tho accused made bis statement in return, prob¬ 
ably on oath. The Court was attended by others than the parties to a suit, and 
applause was not suppressed, but, on the contrary, considered with rospeot 


1. J., V, p 408 “Alha win viniedhayath neiuS aputtabhdoath halva niharQpeai. 

2. J., 1, p. 294. 

® 6e I., it PP* 282 ff. P. N. Banerji, Public Adminktmtion in Ancient India 

pp. io3-4. * 

4. SeeDikshitar, EinduAdm. hull., pp. 230.#; Maury an Polity, 100 , 

6. J., II,p. 15“TaeaapH&voharath1itatv&SivikafAhappeti," 

0, J., VI, p. 34 " V°/Aram ham dhanath upp&deM,.. .sumnnabhumim gaM • 

7. J„ IV, p. 192-0. 04 Budittham anuaSseya sa ve voMiutft arahati.'* 
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and due weight by the king, ■Witnesses ( SaJtkJa ) may be proJu, or!, 1 though 
there is no clear indioation for this. Perhaps on the evidence of a witness, 
cases were reconsidered, as the term ‘nijjhafjanam’ occurring also in ASokan 
Edicts seems to show. 2 On the whole it seems that the Court was a distinct 
place by itself, with something of legal atmosphere pervading it. 3 With the 
growth of various trades and professions, special judgeships were instituted, 4 * 
which shows the development of legal affairb. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

We have noted above the nature of some of the eases and offences that 
came up for trial and the punishments awarded therein. It is not always 
possible to connect offences and punishments. Drinking is sometimes 
punished with heavy fines. 3 Some wine-merchants, accused of poison¬ 
making, are once ordered to he executed by the king. 6 Slander was 
punished with a fine of 8 kahapannsP AdulLery in woman (that in man 
is never referred to as something punishable) was punishable with “death, 
imprisonment, mutilation or even cleaving asunder. 

PunishmentB were of various kinds: fines, imprisonment, ‘mutilation’ 
banishment and death penalty— mdha-handhana-chcjja-bliejja. 3 8 9 Of the four 
robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced to receive a thousand strokes 
from whips barbed with thorns, another to bo imprisonod in chains, a third to 
be smitcen with a spear and the fourth to be impaled. 10 11 Confiscation ol pro¬ 
perty was not unoommon. 1 ' Trampling the oriminals to death under the feet 


1. J., VI, p, 108-G. 153. Saklchi is equivalent to modern aaloi. 

2. J., IV, p. 405— Q. 334. Pillar Edict IV; Barua I. H. Q., II, p. 125. 

3. It would be interesting and also, wo think, instinctive in this connection to obsoivo tho 
life-like and realistio qourt-soone of those days roprosentod on a medallion at Barliut. The soone 
is taken from one of our J8. takas, No. 546. Wo roproduoe hero tho description of tho soene as 
given by A, Voucher in his "The Beginnings of Buddhist Art” pp. CO-51: “Amarft, the virtuous 
wife, whoso husband is absent, has four suitors to whom she assigns an mtorviow for each of 
the watohes of the same night, and it is also in great esparto baskets that she oausesher trioked 
lovers to be packed by her servants. At the moment ohosen by tho sculptor we are in tho midst 
of the Court: tho king is sealed on his throne, surrounded by his ministers, and at his right 
aide one of the women of the harem is waving a fly-flapper. Amara is standing on the other 
side, her left hand on the shoulder of her attendant, and at her ordor the covers of three of the 
baskets have already been raised and tho heads of three of the delinquents uncovered, whilst 
two coolies bring the fourth." See Ibid., pi. V, 5; Cunningham, Stupa of Barhvt, pi. xxv, flg. 3. 

4. Gf. I, IV, p. 43. “Sabbaaenimth vicdrapdfalmh bhan4$gmkafth&Mm”. See Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, J. B. A. 8., 1901, p. 806. 

0. J., I, p. 190. 

6. J., V, p. 14. 

7. J„ I, p. 483. 

8. J„ V, p. 444 j also J. II, p. 309. 

9. J., V, pp. 245-6, 444. Of. ArthaMstra, IV, 2 j 8. B., V; T. E„ IV. 

10. J., VI, p. 3. “Tasmin Khane oatt&ro cord Anita, tesu akassa sakanfaMhi ItasSM poM- 

raeahassaih iHdpen, ekassa samkhaWc&bandhan&gdraesa pavesanarft, ekassa satire sattipaM- 
raddnath, ekassa atildropcmarh.” , 

11, J., V, p. 857 "gbaravUopmarh” 
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of elephants may have been in vogue. 1 But such cruel and harsh punish¬ 
ments wore resorted to in the case of tried thieves and robbers. Somo offen¬ 
ders wctg sometimes banished from their country in great humiliation, with all 
their property confiscated to the State or nor® ordered to live in tho Candala 
settlement. 2 Shaving the heads of criminals was regarded as a great punish¬ 
ment. 3 


Thefts and highway robberies were, as wo said before, very common in 
those days. And it is not at all unnatural that tho Jataka kings very often 
deal very harshly with these criminals. It seems that no legal procedure, oven 
of the kind of which wc have noticed beforo, was gone through in such cases. 
Summary justice by the Icing seems to have been the ordinary course. When¬ 
ever a thief was found out, 4 ho was first of all belaboured by tho people them¬ 
selves, and then dragged before the king for punishment. 5 At least sometimes 
thorough investigation is carried out to find out the criminal, such as shutting 
all the city-gatos and searching the suspected places. 6 Fetters for a thiof 
were current. -7 Though such statements in the summary justice by the king 
as “off with him, impale him on tho stake” 8 are parts of tho fanciful stories, 
it is nevertheless certain that such inhuman punishments as impaling tho cri¬ 
minal on a wooden stake 9 and the execution by axe 10 were not uncommon. 
This whole system of execution and the office of the Executioner (Goraghatalca) 
soems to present 11 a realistic picture through tho description of the stories 
which we should note. 

When a person was to be announced as to bo exeouted, special execution- 
drum ( vajjabheri) was beaten. 12 The condemned man was 
EXECUTION. tightly bound, his hands behind his back, and a garland of 
red flowers (knynavera mjjamdla) was placed around bis neck. 
Ho was sprinkled with brick-dust on his head and Mien, scourged with 
whips on every square (c citukka), was led away through the South gatos, to 
the place of execution (dghdfa) to the music of harsh-sounding drum. 13 


l. 


I* pi 200# 

2# VI, p. 160. 

„„ ftnd 8uoh other punishments to dlsgraoo tho man in tho 

of tho hair throughout history. Mogasthones mentions cropping 

aaa Pumfhment. Fragment , xxvu. They are still practised. On these methods 
•fW.KWtajta- Mitrn, x x ,pp. 80-6, who treats the 

praotices ***** 67on to - iay is p roved b y 

a 10 ^ ° W W9aIth - 6eB “ M t0 bo0n 

5. J„H, p.122, 

J., 33, pp. 122-3; III, p. 430, 48J, 

J., I, pp. 370, 600. 

I, p. 371 i IV, p. 29. 

J., Ill, p. 34; IV, p. 29 ; VI, p. 3 (SMclrojmnatiyOf. Manu, VIII, 320. 

J., U, p. 124 i HI, pp. 41,178-0 j V, p, 303. 

J 1 ”! 6 p!°600 On ni M p *59 kn0W “ M Km ° ivat 3 ‘ IU ’ »■ 41 « IV » P- 447.—aa. J93, 197, 
J -’ Ij PP- 5B - 438, IV, p. 191, Of. the figure of this condemned 


6 . 

7. 

8 , 
9. 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


man In the Mrccftakafikati, 
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The figure of the Ooraghdtaka is as distinct as it is cruel. A hatchet 
(pharasu) on his shoulder, and a thorny rope ( Jcanfakakasan) in his hand, dressed 
in a yellow robo ( Kdsdyanimsano) and adorned with a red garland ( rattlamd - 
ladharo) he accompanied the horrible procession and prepared himself for 
his cruel task. 1 There in the place of execution (dgdfam) the condemned 
person was placed within the fatal circle ( d/iammagandikam) and the axe did 
its deed. 2 Such savage sentences were a prominent sign of those early days 
when society and government were not so well organised and well advancod as 
to deal with all such problems in a proper manner. They may have survived 
in the Middle Ages, but have greatly been lessened in their soverity with the 
march of progress in modern times. The main force in giving such harsh and 
inhuman punisliments in those days is set forth by Bertrand (now Lord) 
Russel while discussing the curront movements towards the betterment of 
society. Says he: “Severity of punishment arose through vindictiveness and 
fear in an age when many criminals osoaped justice altogether, and it was 
hoped that savage sentences would outweigh the chance of escape in the mind 
of the criminal.” 3 

Let us now peep a little through the jail administration of thoso days. 

Regular prisons— bandhanagardni —did exist. 4 5 But wo do 
IMPRISON- not know what kind of offenders were imprisoned or how the 
MENT. period of imprisonment was apportioned in accordance with 

the seriousness of the offence. Learned and trusted 
ministers are once thrown into prison for plotting against the life of an 
innocent man, 6 for what term we arc not told. As to the lifo of the pri¬ 
soners, it was very hard indeed. They wore bound in chains of iron (San- 
khaliMbandlianam). 6 The sad and miserable plight of a released prisoner 
is taken as a standard of comparison (niJckalmafiaMlo viya) for a person who 
has not bathed for days together, nor rinsed his month nor performed any 
bodily ablutions. 7 Tht, stories seem to suggest that the prisoners were wholly 
at the moroy of the king—their life and death were in his hands. A Icing, in 
order to save his own life from a yaJeTcha, promised to send to him ono man 
daily as his food. His ministers encouraged him by saying “Be not Lroubled, 
there are many men in the jail.” The king at once began to send one prisoner 
daily, and after a time the jails become empty.” 8 9 In the same way in another 
place 0 the prisoners are murdered. 


1. J., Ill, pp. 41, 178-0; V, p. 303. 

2. J., Ill, p. 41; IV, p. 176. A ourious idea is embodied in a yulM, no 1381 (repeated in 
no. 1407) ol J., VI, p. 315 whioh says: “The viotim should not address the exocmtioner, nor 
should the latter ask the -riotim to address him." 

3. Roads lo Freedom, London, 1928, p. 135. 

4. J., I, p. 383 s III, pp. 326, 392 j V, p. 459; VI, pp. 3, 387, 388, 427. 

5. J., VI, p. 387-8. 

6. J., VI, p. 427. 

7. J., VI, p. 8. Of. Mann, ix, 288. 

8. J., HI, p. 326 “mH cintayitM, bahu bandhan&fire marmad . .nparobh&ge bartffla- 
nagarani nimmanueeSni j&t&ni,” 

9. ' J., V, p. 439, 
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In oase of emergency, even the prisons were thrown open and the released 
thieves and robbers were employed as warriors and fighting-men against 
an enemy. 1 

On certain apocinl occasions also like the return of a prince from Takka- 
sila 2 or his marriage and coronation, 3 or on festivals, 4 * general releaso of 
prisoners was declared by beat of drum (bandhanamolclcho ghosilo), s 

Obviously, the hard and dehumanising treatment of tho prisoners was, as 
is even now, intended to serve as a deterrent. To quote Bertrand Russel 
again: “the object of the prison administration is to save troublo, not to study 
the individual case. Ho is kept in captivity in a cell from which all Bight of 
the earth is shut out: he is subjected to harshness by warders who havo too 
often become brutalized by their occupation. He is solemnly denounced 
as an enemy to society. He is compelled to perform meohanioal tasks, cho¬ 
sen for their wearisomeness. He is given no education and no incentive 
to Belf-xmprovement. Is it to be wondered at if, at the end of such a 
course of treatment, his feelings towards the community are no moro friendly 
than they were at the beginning V ’ 6 This is the present day condition of 
prisons all over the world, excepting a few cases. There is no exaggeration in 
the above observation as many a political prisoner in India has per¬ 
sonally witnessed during recent days. 7 How far, then, this present 
civilization can be called advanced when practically the same prison- 
administration prevails after a period of not less than 2000 years ? 

1. J., VI, p. 427. 

2. J., IV, p. 176. 

3. J., V, p. 285; VI, p. 158-Gt. 746. 

4. J., VI, p. 327-Q-. 1444 “ye heoi buddhd mama atthi rafthe sabbe vti ta bandhand mocaii- 

aniu Also ibid, p. 592-G. 2407. 

6 . Cf. Arthaidstra, II, 30 ; Afioka’e P. E. V. 

6. Moods to Freedom, p. 136. 

7. See, among others, K. J. gridhiiani, Insdn Mi fa dUftna (Quj.) J. K. Meghant, Jel 

officetii bdrielhi (Quj.) ' 
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THE POUR-FOLD ARMY 


A S wars and FRONTiER-troublos wero quite frequent in those days, each 
State had necossarily to keep and maintain a well-equipped 
and organized military force at its command. Though 
tion. " tlio stories do not enlighten us much upon this military orga¬ 
nisation, whatever little thoy give is not altogether valueless. 
The traditional division of an army into four component parts is quite 
familiar (caturaiigini send). 1 Those consisted of chariots (ratha) elephants 
(hatthi ) cavalry (assa) and infantry (patti).* There are aLo references to 
a complete army of ‘Eighteen akkhohinis’ (aUMrasa akklwhinl samlchayci 
sena ) 1 * 3 well-known as the combined forco of the Kauravas and bho Tandavas 
in the Great War. 4 * 


A chariot was a very important and an esteemed apparatus of war. No 
details as to its const ruction are however met with. But we 
CHARIOTS. may imagine it to bo not very materially different from the 
Epic chariot whioh again was not a great development on 
tho Vedic one. Let us observe its different parts («%#) which were complete 
(samalld) and well-fastened to one another (svsaMlatd).* It had generally 
two wheels ( oakka or eakra) probably four angular widos, 6 a felly, spokes 
(dra) and a nave (nabhi). The rim and the felly together constituted tho 
nemi. The hole in the nave was oallod ‘kha’ into which the end of the axle 
was put. The axle ( aJcIcha-aksa ) was made of wood and the body of the 
chariot (Jcosa) was placed above it. Thero were seats for the warriors (upddhiyo- 
upasthd) 7 Ordinarily, thero was a pole (ha or leubbaro-kubara ), 8 whioh 
was fastened to tho box of bho car on one end and passed through the yoke on 


1. J., Iir, p. 249; IV, p. 125 J V, p. 48U s VI, p. 275-G. 1188. 

2 J., V, p. 196—G. 4 j 322—G, 125 ‘‘MaUhiamrathapaUieenAya caimfigirt. VI, p. 
276 G. 1188. 

3. J., VT, p. 21— G. 07; pp. 396, 309, 409, 434, 436. 

4. See Hopkins, op. cit., p. 190 "This is an enormous number, making a total of 3,930,000 
in the whole of the forces engaged and is doubtless a great exaggeration. P, N. Barterji, op. 
oit, p. 201; also G. T. Date, The AH of War in Ancient India, p. 53. 

6 J., IV, pp. 209-10; J, VI, pp. 262-3 GG. 1327-30, names almost ail the parts of a 
chariot whioh is here taken to compare with the human body. See for those parts Hopkins, 
op, otf.,pp. 237-43 ; Date, op. oil., pp.46-8 ; Fed, Ini., II, pp. 201-3. 

6. J., IV, p. 210, by the bye, seems to indicate that in place of an iron sheath, a strap of 
leather like that of a lion’s skin may also be used, and usod with a greater advantage as In rantt 
oase tho nemi would be much strongor (galacammarh tippMeM caturaAgula matte thrne Map of 
fena viya nemmandale parikhhilu nemi cos third bhamsaU), ayomkatanemiyo in J., VI, p. 580-G. 

2332. 

7. Hopkins, op. c it., p. 288-9; Vedic Index, II, p 207. 

8. When a distinction is intended, iaa is tile lower, Hbafd the Upper end Of the pole. 
J. A O. 3., 13, p. 241. 

21 
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the other end. The yoke ( yugo ) was placed on the necks of the horses, one on 
each side of the pole. The fastenings of the yoke are termed yottaka (ydktf 
modern jotar ) which fastened the yoke and the pole in the middle and 
probably tho two ends of the yoke with the neck of the horses. There were 
reins, vaitni, controlled by the Sdrathi who goaded the horses with the patoda. 
The car-pole, held at one end by the yoke, was either regarded as divided at 
the heavy end into three parts, two of theso being side braces that ran behind 
the horses and connector! at each end with the axle-wood, and this was called 
the ‘three-fold piece 5 tidaiida ( tridanda or trivenu ) or this piece was a triangle 
of bamboo one side of which was parallel to the axle and the other two ran 
togother to the pole. 1 There was a white chattalca ( chhatra ) or an umbrella 
above. Whether the sides ( paJcMam ) had railings or not we do not know. 2 
The noiseless running of the car (alumna) seems to be praised. The little, 
light and swift (laim-laghn) car was desirable. Tho normal number of 
horses seems to have been two, but four are also often mentioned. 3 “It ia 
uncertain whether, in these cases, the extra horse was attached in front or 
at the side; possibly both modes were in use. 5 "* This is a typical 
description of a war—chariot: . .. 

“Lo! Sixty thousand cars all yoked with banners flying free 
- With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see, 

Each driven by mailed ohariotoers, all armed with bow in hand. 558 
No reference is to be found in the stories as to the size and dimensions of the 
different parts of a chariot. 6 

The elephant was a new animal for tho early Vedic Indians who recognized 
it as the animal with a hand ( mrga-hastin ). 7 But in course of 
ELEPHANTS, time the people became acquainted with it and, as in the 
Epics, so in the Jdtaka stories, it had taken an honourable 
rank in the army and on' other royal occasions. In the stories before us we 
find theso war-animals plad in armour, mounted upon by mahants (gdmanis) 
and armed warriors and causing a great havoc in battle. It seems, the Icing, 

1. Hopkins, op. eit, pp. 241-2. This reference to the tidanda in J., VI, p. 252-Q, 1132 k 
obscure to the English translators, See J. VI, p. 120 n. 

2. Hopkins, op. eit, IS, p. 240. 

3. J.,,I, p, 181~‘i)ve bhaiilca eindhave rathe yojelvS . U, p. 30 “ Sabboselocalueindhava - 
yuUatatliaeare ; VI, p, 223-G. 965 “Tatraaum kumuda yutta caitdro sindhavil hay a.'-' 

4. Vedic Index, II, p. 202. Hopkins, op. tit., pp. 242-2: 250-1. 

5. J.; V, p. 269—-GG. 49-50; VI,-pp. 48-G. 172-3; 49-G. 206-6. On tho standards and 

flags of the Epic war-oar Hopkins remarks : • "They bear an, important part in battle, for they, 
ai-etlio rallying points of either party, and tho standard of a great knight is well spoken of as tho 
upholder of his whole army. They are not however national, but individual." J, A. O. 8., 13 
p. 243;- The best horses in the stories are always white Sindh horses and scarcely Kambho jakos. 
See J., 1, pp. 176,181; II, pp.. .39, 428 ; VI, pp. 223—G. 086 ; KaihbojakS, aeaatarS : J. IV, 
p. 464 G. 242. The epithets applied to these homes are eetd, TcunudavannS, ajdneyya, samadantS, 
vshi : ,cf. for all these, Hopkins, op. oil: pp. 265-7 Eor the equipment of the ohariot of Boros 
see Curtins VIH, 14} for its representation on the baa-reliefs at Safiohi and the Barhut Stupas. 
See Cunningham, Stupa of Bhurhul, plxii, , - 

6. The Vedio oar had 198 mbgvXig (finger-breadths) for the pole, 104 for.tho axle, - anti 8ft 
fortheyoko: Ved. Ind.,11 p. 203. The best ohariot in theMauryan period measured lOpuntaae 

(i.e,, 120 <wS£7««m) in height, andl2p«n<pq«inwid 1 th. Other kinds of chariots of different dimen¬ 
sions are also mentioned: Arihataetra, II, 23, 1 . 

, 7. Vedic,.Indies, II, pp. 171-2, 
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when ho led tho army against his enemy, sat on his special elephant 
(mafigalahaWii) and thence attacked live enemy’s city. 1 Besides this 
fltate-elophant, there were of course a host of other elephants. Their 
value in fight was recognised. In fact, the battle-field was thought to be 
their home, Thus spurs a warrior: 

"0 Elephant, a hero thou, whose home is in tho field, 

There stands tho gate before theo now: why dost thou 

turn and yield I” 2 

The tremendous havoc that these sturdy boasts did in battles is described 
inmany a story. * Yaddlie viJckantaedrind ’, 3 they really wore. “Windinghis 
trunk about tbe shafts of tho pillars ho tore thorn up like so many toad stools; 
ho boat against the gateway, broke down the bars, and forcing his way through 
entered the city and won it for its king.” 4 In another soono the elephant is 
seen trampling and frightening away the host and breaking the camp and 
seizing the king by his topknot. 5 The ideal war-elephant is strongly-tusked 
and best when sixty years old—‘a typo of male vigour.’ 

“Nagd m Mppitd danti balauantd sattMMyand ”. 6 

These elephants were, as we said, clad in armour in girths and caparisons. 7 
And the mahauts— gdmanis —were armed with spikes and hooks (tomiranhuaa) 
to urge and direot the boast. Tho warriors who sat on thoir backs 
(ndgaMandJiddhipatino) were the brilliant prinoos, brilliant in their ornaments 
and dress, carrying swords, well-oiled, glittering, held fast, these mighty men 
who strike and strike again, and wave their banners. 8 There were special 
elephant trainers ( hatthdeariyds ) in the Icing’s service. 9 In times of peace 
the elephants were richly decorated and used for processions. 10 

The third part of tho four-fold army consisted of horsemen. Horse-rid¬ 
ing was well known even in Vcdic times, 11 but its use in 
CAVALRY. battle in those early days is not proved. 18 In tho Epic, of 
course, cavalry is a separate pari or body ( kularh) i 3 though 
the mounted soldiers do not nocessarily act together. “They appear,” says 


1. J„ II, pp. 22, 94 j III, p. 380. 

2. J., II, p. 95-G 6 \—“SaAgamavarSaro sH.ro" Of. Arthaiastra, VH, 2; and for Greek wri¬ 
ters who praise this beast see MoCrmdle, Megaslhones and Arrian., pp. 93 ff j 222. 

3. J., Ill, p. 386-G. 98. 

4. J., II, p. 95. ► 

6. Ibid., p. 22. Those deeds of strength are inoludod in Kaufcitya’s enumeration: Ariha- 


instra, x. 4. 

6. J„ VI, pp. 449-G 1579; 581-G. 2392. Of. Hopkins, op. oit., 13 p, 268. 

7. J., V, p. 268-G. 43 "SuvannakaocM matnngd Mmahappamvasasb,' ’ VI, pp. 21—G. 64} 
47-G. 168; 49-G. 199; 681—G. 2392 "Kaeoh&ya baddham&n&ya kaHoath nadati 
vbrano.” 

8. J., VI, p. 449—GO. 1679-84. 

9. J., n, pp. 20-2; VI, p. 47. 

10. Supra, p. 109. 

11. Veaic Index, I, p. 42. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 13, 262. 
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Hopkins, “as concomitants, dependent groups, but separate horsemen 
appear everywhere. Their employment was much influenced by that of 
the elephants.” 1 

In our stories this cavalry-host is as firm and sturdy as the war-cars and 
the elephants. These war-horses were clad in iron-armour (vettnmam) and 
mail {sannaham). z The best thorough-brecls were the Sindhava horses and 
were called ajaniyd : AjcinZyct ca jatiyu Sindhctvd ilghavShonu 3 though 
Kamboja horses are also known. 4 Thus are the thoroughbreds described : 

ft No matter when or where, 

In weal or woe, 

The thorough-bred fights on ; 

The hack (valavd) gives in,” s 

and so in another place a noble horse fallen wounded on the battlo-fiold is 
made to titter these brave words before his charger : 

“Tho u gh prostrate now, and pieroed with darts, I lie, 

Yet still no hack can match the destrier. 

So harness none but me...... ” 6 

The cavalry-mon were armed with swords and hows (illiyacdpadhdn),' 7 but 
not lances as Arrian is reported 8 to have seen in the Mauryan cavalry. 


Foot-soldiers constituted the main portion or force of the army. We have 
no information from these stories as to the various classes of 


INFANTRY. 


these BoldieTS like the maula, bhflaka, Srtvnibala, mitrabala, 
or afaviha of Kautilya.® But it seems certain that they 
were recruited from the brave people of the Ksatriya blood, 


faithful to the core. 10 The foot-soldiers also were clad, in mail-coats in 
order to protect themselves from the attacks of the sharp arrows and other 
dangerous missiles. 11 And in their hands they carried various weapons, notice¬ 


able among them being bows and swords and spears, l’hoy probably were 
dressed up in robes of different colours, some in blue some in brown and others 


1. Ibid. 

2. J., 1, p. 179 j V, p. 322-0.123 j VI, p, 139-0. 614, Uracchado occurs at ibid., p. 206. 

0 . 1101 . 

3. J„ V, p. 269—G, 46; VI, pp. 47—0, 170 i 49-0. 201, 679—0. 2380} other epithets 
Jdtarupanuvyd kannfi, and Itaaambhamayd Ichurd ; J, VT p. 208-0.1) Gl. 

4. J., IV, p! 464—G, 242 j Arthaidetra, II, 30. 

■ 5. J., 1, p. 181-Q. 23. ‘qjatlno and valnvCi oxo distinguished here as in "rnjyo m valavd 
bbojjho in J I; p. ISO. Valavd perhaps represents the Vecfic Vadavd, “mare”—of the Vedia 
Index, n, p. 237. . ’ 

6. J., I, p. 180. 

7. J-, V, p, 269—G. 47 5 VI, pp. 47—0.1711; 49-0. 202 ; 679*0. 2381. 

■ 8. MoCrindle, op. cit,, p. 221. . 

9. IX,2, ' ; 

• 10. Of. the perilous teats to which the soldiers were eubjeoted in. J., HI, pp, 5-6. ’ 

U. J-» VI, pp. 448—0.1676 ( vainmim) i 679-0. 2374 (SanmMha)\ &]Ba V, p. 873-0.140,. ' 
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in white.’ Most of those foot-soldiers were trained archers, as we find that 
archery was in a groatly advanced stage in those days, and kings kept those 
versed in this branch in thoir service. 1 2 The soldiers clad in armour, Kaldpa 
on their heads, with leather-shields and bow s in their hands, present a tj pical 
fcceno of the infantry : 


“( Nassa) cammarh va kitam la 
Vammino ca dhanuggahe .” 3 

The above woro the four component parts 4 * of the army. But these did 
not exhaust the composition of a complete army. There accompanied with 
the army carpenters and other workmen with their tools ready, sages and 
panrlils for opportune advice and cncouragemonb, other mercenaries with con¬ 
ches and drums. Hero is a vivid description of the army of the Pancala king 
Cfilayi: “This army of Pancala is infinito. Mon with burdens on their backs 
(pitlhimati), foot-soldiers, men skilful in light, men ready to destroy, a great 
din, the noise of drums and conches, here is all skill in the use of steel weapons 
(lohavijjdlanMru) here are banners and knights in mail, artisans (sippi) and 
warriors (Surd). Ten sages (panditd) are boro, profound in wisdom, secret in 
stratagem ( rahognmd ) and eleventh, tho mother of tho king encouraging the 
host of Panoala.... this host arrayed with throe intervals..,.” B 

Wo see how well-equipped the Jdlaka-axmy was. No reliance can be 
placed howevor on loose statemets as to its numerical strength. And more¬ 
over the statements are in themselves not clear. Somotimes the number of 
the warriors ( yodhd) is only 500, 6 at others 1000 7 while 60,000 is a stook 
phrase. 8 14,000 is the number given tor each of the three forces of olephants, 
chariots and horse3 in one place, 9 10 whereas in another’ 0 it is 60,000. The 
numbers may not bo precise, but they seem reasonable at least, when we 
know, oven from the notices of foreign travellers, that ‘armies of vast pro¬ 
portions were not unknown in India.’ Tho army of Chandragupta Maurva, 
according to the records of Plmy and Plutarch, consisted of as many as 9,000 


1 . I. VI, p. 519, a. 2373. 

2 . J., I, p. 350-7 5 V, p. 128. 

3. J., V, p. 373—G. 140. 

4. There is no reforenoe to anything liko a naval loroo in tho JUtalca stories. Both Kau- 
tilya and Megasthenos speak of tho department in dotail. Soo Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Institu¬ 

tions, p. 294-0. 

6 . J., YI, pp. 396-7—GG. 1451 - 8 . A similar dosoription ooonrs at J. V, 322-GG. 117-28 ; 
tho music in tho army consisted of i 'bheri, rnWngH ca sankiia panavadan<Mm &'; the tumultuous 
army isthns pioturod ; ‘akkhobhani apuriyantQ, e&garassava timitjo’ ‘Unbroken, limitless, as 
aro the billows of tho main.’ Tho ordinary soldiers wore no suoh paraphernalia as the king him ■ 
self —"Valavljwnam unhUaih hhaggaih ohattatn cct pandwatk” J. VI, p. 22-G. 72j also V, p. 322- 
GG. 119-22. See Hopkins, J. A. O, S„ pp. 316 Jf. 

6. J., II, p. 401— pafioasatamatt& mahayodhS. 

7. J., 1, pp. 263-4— SuhasaamaU &.,. .SHramah&yod) id; III, pp, 6 , 0. 

8 , J„ VI, p. 579-G. 2374 —"eafthisahass&ni yadhino carvdassanH” 

9, Ibid., pp. 570-80 ; GG. 2378-82. 

10. J., V, pp. 268-9-GG. 43-50, 
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elephants, 30,000 horses and 00,000 footmen, besides chariots, 1 while accord¬ 
ing to Strabo 2 his camp had 400,000 soldiers. 

The whole of the army-organisation was thns divided into several divi¬ 
sions which wore probably under different generals. But the whole army- 
adminiBtration was under the control of the Commander-in-chief-—-the Send- 
pati-—' who was one of the chief administrative heads. Though no clear picture 
of this officer is given by the stories, we can well imagine his position from some 
general statements made about him. Often, as we have seen, 3 he belongs to 
the ruling family and, as such, occupies a prominent place among the ministers. 
In fact on eJdtaka 4 clearly suggests that he was the first among all ministers. 
As the title indicates, he was the leader of the army, and in wars occupied the 
next highest military post after the king. In times of peace, however, he is 
seen acting as a judge 3 and looking after the due protection of life and pro¬ 
perty of the citizens. 6 He resides in a well-guarded palaoo with gates and 
watch-towers in the city and lives in prosperity, 7 conferring with other 
ministers on important matters. 8 It seems to us that the Mahdsenagutta — 
protector of the army—twioe mentioned in the stories, 6 is the same as the 
Senapati, and there is nothing to distinguish between the two as Pick 10 
seems to do. 


II 


WARFARE 


Well-organised and well-constituted as the armies wore in those days, 
it is but natural to see that the art of warfaro, together with its various tactics, 
stratagems and practices, was well known. The unsafe condition of the fron¬ 
tiers due to the depredations of robbers and the aggressions of neighbouring 
kings or even the revolts of impatient princes, no doubt, kept the hands of 
the soldiers full. When the troops stationed on tho borders ( paccantayodhe) 
failed to cope with a situation, they sent letters to the king who immediately 
proceeded to the scene of operations, even though the season might not be 
favourable. * T 


1. See Dikahitar, The Maanjan. Polity, p. 190, 

„ „4, 00 S' t ^ n S to Afrlan, Porta possessed cavalry 4000 strong, 

™ iouB othei ^ 

3. Supra, p, 95. 


4. J., V, p. 178—’ “Sen&palipctMukhilni aeUiarmaaasalMasani ’ 1 
6. J., II.p. 186; V,p. l25. 

6. J.,V,pp, 212; 459.. 

7. Ibid, p. 213, 31,4.0. 60. 

, 8. Ibid, p. 401. 

5. Ibid, pp. H5, 184. 

10. Op. ciu, p. 140 n. 


440 313 ' 437 5111 pp ' 74>2081 m • 31B ! ni, 
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When o fighi was to ensue, the whole army was warned to assemble for the 
purpose by beats of martial drum. ’ One might infer from this that, "there 
were either no fixed quarters for the troops or that they livod in diff erent bar¬ 
racks in different parts of the city, and were therefore required to bo collected 
together by some convenient means. Or was it calling a citizen-militia to 
arms ? 2 The latter seems to be the more primitive stage and, from the nature 
of references to warriors, the inference is that there were regular troops, 
though there was no caste-restriction in the recruits. As to the real war-life 
of theso soldiers we know next to nothing from those stories. How they 
were supported, what they didin peace, what did they get from the long as 
salary, if they at all got it, are questions which cannot be satisfied with 
answors. Inference makes us say, however, that the pay of the soldier was 
a part of the booty in war: that the older stage when he was a fraction of 
the common folk, carrying on ordinary activities of tending cattle, offering 
sacrifices etc. had gone, and now he had become a regular officer of the 
king. 3 

"We have no very detailed description of the march of the army. As the 
most common feature of warfare is around the city—the capital city—and not 
in open battle-fields, it is natural that we do not find any such description. 
One interesting tiling we know. Tho army during its march set np camps 
(hhandhavaram ). 4 Some specifio timo of the year must have been regarded 
as proper and seasonable (kale) for starting on a campaign. 5 The army 
marched in regular bands ( vaggavagga ). 8 The army took a suitable position, 
not far from the oity on which the attack was to be made. An aspiring king 
of Benares once comes to capture the Gandhaia capital, and stations his dif¬ 
ferent forces in this manner: “Here be the elephants, hero the horses, the 
chariots here, and hero the footmen: thus do ye charge and hurl with your 
woapons ; as the clouds pour forth rain, so pour ye forth a rain of arrows;” and 
ho stirs up his soldiers with an exhortation. 7 The arrangement of the dift’eront 


1. J., I, p. 368; III, p. 100; IV, p. 170 " nagare bherirl carapetvd balaJcdyaih sannipaletM". 

2. Sen, op. cit., p. 181. 

3. Able remarks of Hopkins on tho Epio soldier can bo applied bore: “As to tbe primitive 
Hindu soldior of tbe pre-Epio period, how ho was supported, what be did in peace otc., we know 
next to nothing save by inforonoo and by works too lato to bo considered as valid for the Epio 
period. Wo judge that his pay wos a part of the booty ; that at first he was a fraotion of the 
common folk, and in poaoo was not difiorent from his neighbours, tending eottlo, offering sacri¬ 
fices, repelling assaults, making forays as times and wishes twirled Ms inclination, hut gradu¬ 
ally the cattle were loft to others that preferred a quiet life { agrioulture arose and caste gratings 
separated thenceforth and forever the hired soldiers from the ranchman and the farmer. Now 
he belonged wholly to the king, and drew his pay from his valour, or later still, from a regular 
stipend, plus what his individual bravery onablod him to seize as private booty on the field it 
wars. In the Epio period he lives a life in part beautifully resembling that of tho German 
soldier; in war ho fights as he is bid. In peace he amuses himself, and does nothing else”— 
J. A. 0. S„ 13, p. 190. Both Megasthcnes and Arrian support our inference. See MoCrindle, 
op, cit., 

4 . 

6 . 

p. 297. 

6 . J.,m, p. 0; IV, p. 346. Cf.ArlhaS&stra, X 2. 

7. J., H, p. 217 and OtQ. 166-7 ; also Ibid., pp. 210-21; VI, p. 406. Kautflya gives valued 
consideration on the ohoioe of a suitable ground for enoatnping the foraes which must be favour¬ 
able to the invading monarch and unfavourable to tbe enemy« ArthaitUtra, X, 4 


pp. 86, 211. 

f., n, p. 208 , V, p. 196; VI, p. 628. 

J., II, p. 208—Q-, 160. Of. J. A. O, 8 ., 13, p. 191; Dikshitar, Hindu, Aim., Inst., 
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orders of tho army in the above instance must have been in accordance with 
some one of the arrays ‘Vyuhao known in tboso days. Three such orders 
of battle are ltnosvn to the Jdtalcas, viz., the Lotus array, the Wheel array and 
the Waggon array. 1 Amongst these, the Lotas order as arranged by the 
leader of the boars against a tiger is described in a legendary manner as fol¬ 
lows : “In the midst he placed the suckling pigs, and around them their moth¬ 
ers, next to these the barren sows, next a circle of young porkors, next the 
young ones with tusks just a-budding, next the big tuskers, and tho old Boars 
outside all. Then he pusted smaller squares of ton, twenty, thirty a-pieco here 
and there (dasavaggarh vi'Ctlivaggam). He made them dig a pit for himself, 
and for the tiger to fall into a hole of the shape of a winnowing basket: be¬ 
tween tho two holes was left a spit of ground for himself to stand on. Then 
he, with the stout fighting boars, went around everywhere cneouraging the 
Boars.” 2 

Legendary though this account is, it no doubt, brings out the underlying 
idea behind such an arrangement of army—forces in actual warfare. “Tho order 
was a concontric ono, based on a careful adjustment and assortment of tho 
varying degrees of strength o± tho different elomontsot tho army, and the post¬ 
ing of the different grades of the fighting material in such a fashion, that the 
strongest and the most efficient of tho members always occupiod the outermost 
cirelo.” 3 

Before the actual start of tho war (s aftgdmc paccupnffhite) tho purohita and 
other a ise sages who accompanied tho army or the leader or tlio king himself 
made a short but passioned speech to inspire and encourage Ibe soldiers to 
fight to the finish and never fly from the field. 4 Sangame apalayinam is 
the epithet of a true hero.® And everything should be at the foot of Honour: 

“Where shafts and spears in battle’s van are hurtling fast and free, 

And in the rout when comrades fall or turn them round and fleo, 

At Honour’s voice they check their flight oven at the cost of life. 

And panic-stricken as they wore once more renew tho strife.” 8 

It is very rarely, if at all, that we witness an open fighting between two 
hostile armies. The Assaka-Kalifigj conflict may be takon as typical. The 

X. J.,II,pp, 403-0 “Yuddhaih narm padumamjShacahkauijukasakatavijllliamsi’na tiohlhaih 
hoti ;’’XV p 343 —“Yuddharh ndina eatarfavyilMdimaeim Hvidhaih hnli." Details of various otlior 
arrangements are found scattered in tho Dhnimaa&lrat>, Aithaidaha, Purarnui tho lipios and 
later works on 'Niti'.. Even if we disregard other later works like the Aijni Parana, which 
give codes of war in accordance with Prof. Hopkins’ strict and cautious oritioism against using 
thorn for more antique period, wc cannot possibly ignore Kaufdya who is so preoisa and com¬ 
bines in himself practical knowledge with theory. See TTopkins, J. A. 0. 8., Ill, p. 104, note. 
Not to speak of other works, Kaufdlya mentions dotails oi various battle-arrays which include 
our Sakafa and Ccdcka vyUhan; See Arduduatra, X, 6 , For tho detailed descriptions oncl maps 
of those, see Date, op.cit.,j>j). 72 J?-, 04. 105. 

2 . J., II, pp. 405-0 s p. 345. 

3. Son, op. Hi., p. 132. 

4. See J., II, pp. 217-GO. 150-7 ; 210-G. 153. 

6 . J., VI, p. 440-G. 1577. <7/. J., Ill, p. 5 “anivaltino hulvS, yujjathd." 

6 . J., V, p, 410-G. 283. 
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two armies meet; on the borders of their respective kingdoms. The Assaka 
king, advised by his intelligent minister, marches on a thorough-bred with his 
thousand followers against the opposite host. The Assaka army is victorious, 
for it has: 


“.the hero bold. 

The fixod resolve that may not yield, 

Intrepid prowess in the field, 

High courage and adventurous might.” 1 

The siege-warfare, on the other hand, was the usual practice. The ag¬ 
gressive king would bosiege his neighbour’s capital and would take the offensive 
with the call of “either surrender or battle.” If it was surrender, it was all 
right, otherwise the besieged king had to be roady for battle. It was for 
this reason that tho cities of those days were so strongly fortified. The forti¬ 
fications consisted of walls ( pdkdra) and, at intervals, gates [dvdra) with toweTa 
( alfdlalcotthaka) and battlements ( gopura ). And immediately surrounding the 
walls, were rnoato and trenohes (pankhd) which obstructed tho approach of 
the enemies as far as practicable. 2 In one instance, along the rampart 
of the city, watch towers wore constructed at the four gates and between the 
watch towers three moats were dug, vis., a water-moat, a mud-moat and a dry 
moat. 3 The walls were generally built of brioks (iffhiM)* and the height 
did not extend beyond 18 cubits. 8 

The first step during the operation of the siege was directed against the 
ditches. Thus we hear a command given by the invading king to his army: 
“Disperse all about the city,fillup the trenches, break down the walls, raze the 
gate-towers, enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkins cast on a cart 
... .” 6 But this was not an easy task, Tho besiegers could surround the 
city, could girdle it with fenoes of elephants and horses, chariots and mass 
of soldiers, 7 arranged in any number of ways. 8 But the actual attack very 
often taxed the skill and energy of tho besiegers to the utmost in scaling or 
battering down the walls of the enemy’s city, aud sucoess was hard to get, if 
at all. 8 


X. J., m, p. 3-7 and G. 4. 

2. J., II, pp. 50, 95; TV, p. I0C-CK 38. “ Ukkinmnlaraparikbaih dalliamatlAlalcotthakatfi .” 
VI, p. 276—GG. 1190-1. 

3. J., VI, p. 390 —"nagan maMpMcaratfr .... tathd anup&kdradvdraU&hks antarafftilaki 
Vtfakaparikhath haddarmparihhath nilchha parikhan ti tiaao parikhU." Of. ArthaiSalra, II 8. 

4. J.,m, p.440. 

5. J., IV, p. 182 "aikh&maahaUhaih p&k&rtufo.V 

0. J., VI, p. 400 —"KMppam ito ito ca mgartuh amlthaniva partkbaih bhinditvei, pflfc#* 
rath moddanta dvdratfalake bhindilvd nagaram paviaitoa sakojehi kumbhapittni viya maMjctmm 
tw&ni ganh&fha.’'' 

7. Ibid, p. 396. 

8. Ibid, p. 397-G. 1457 “ tkan/dhipanvdritd p, 435, “tiaandhirjtttmAJrhepai/i, 1 ’ 

9. J., ij, pp, 218, 221 { III, p. 159 “par&hi Oppadhamaiycnh" 
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■First, the trenches were so deep and filled with water or mud, with snakes 
and crocodiles, that it was not a very easy task to cross them. 1 Even if they 
could, the walls and gate-towers afforded a stronger resistance. For it was 
from there that the mighty warriors belonging to tho other party, roused up 
and, armed w'itb all manner of weapons, marched up to tho gate and rod-hot 
missiles, showed of mud and stones, were thrown upon tho invaders. When 
the latter v ero in the ditch, attempting to destroy the wall, tlie men in tho gate- 
towers dealt havoc with arrows, javelins and spears, with tho result that the 
attempt of tho invaders ignominiously failed. 2 

When such attempts at storming and attacking failed, other means to 
cause the other party to surrender were though l of. Here it was that stratagies 
and diplomacy came to play an important part. Men of shrowd commonaense 
and profound wisdom, being at the helm of military affairs, brought into play 
their endless manoeuvres and novel tactics, thus lending a considerable inte¬ 
rest to martial operations. 3 Stoppage of supplies of nocossary provisions, by 
means of bloukado, seems to have been a very familiar device by which obsti¬ 
nate resistance could be forced into surrender. 4 * In order to avert the calamity 
consequent upon such a blockade, elaborate and comprehensive measures wore 
taken before-hand for storing up food, water, wood and other necessaries of 
life by far-sighted ministers and advisers of the king. The city was thoroughly 
guarded. Poor people residing in the city wore removed outside, where they 
could be five co get food and water, and instead rich families from outside 
were brought and settled in the city, and great quantities of corn and water 
stored up. B 

A regular system of espionage was another feature of such siege-warfare. 
Spies (upaaiklchiUapurisd) were regularly employed to watoh the activities 
and preparations going on in the enemy’s camp, and secret reporis wore 
received which greatly helped to determine lines of actions to be taken against 
the enemy. 6 The postern gate (Culadmra) of tho city was tho usual way 
through which the ingress or egress of these men was possible. Ingenuous 
efforts were made through theso spies who mixed up with the enemy’s people 
to know the secrets, and spread internal dissensions and disaffection by “so 
representing the facts (m&idvadam) as to produce an impression, that the whole 
army had beeu corrupted by taking bribes from tho other party.” In this way 


1. J., VI, p. 407-8. “parikhayain kiciAbhiladinam galahmbJUla” Cf, ArthaiMra, II, 8. 

2 . J„ VI, p. 400 • ..tath aulvd sUrai/odhS nanavidha duudhahallha dvSrnmmipatA 

pontua- pureeehi pakkam&la-kaUlasincanajiila&^atatiadihi ppaddutd patikkamanti, pd- 

k&raiii bhindiax&ma' ti parilthafh otinn e pi antarapfhlem (hitt usu-saUi-tomaradihi mahdvindsatn 
p&penti” 

3. Sen, op. tit., pp. 132-3. 


4. J., J, p. 409 “SabbadMeu aafaaram pacchinditvil nagarath rundhi..,.into ddrilda- 

kabbhattapM ikkhay ena kilantnmanussam nagaravh vind yuddhena jantumti.' VI. bd. 400 
401,402, 406. ’ " ' 

6. J., VI, pp. 390, 393 j 400-2. 

6. Ibid., pp. 296-Q. 1293. “Arahd parivagjeya saMtuth pahifatn janatit i” 389-90 : 401-2: 
Those spies, both in peace and war, being away from their families, had the right of allowance 
and maintenance for their families from the State. 6 
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the forces wero disrupted and plans failed. 1 11 Sending and receiving ol mess¬ 
ages were mostly effected by fastening letters to the arrows and throwing 
them in the desired direction. 2 Might of the king or the leader from the 
field was an unfailing signal fur his party to retreat. 3 

There remain now a few observations to be made as regards warfare. 
It was realized that “a small army with counsel could conquor a largo army 
that has none, one king could conquer many, even as the rising sun conquers 
the darkness.” 4 There is nothing more to bo said with regard to the ethical 
side of war. Tho long-standing custom of not hurting a messenger or ambas¬ 
sador was followed. 3 It is moreover probable that wounded soldiers in war 
wore carried away on stretchers (fh(daka) and properly treated. 6 When a 
king was invited by another king, the oxpensos ( paribbayam) of his army were 
borne by tho latter. 7 The victorious king while returning to the city, wont 
round it in a solemn procession, 8 anrl the warriors feasted on dainties.® 

Various kinds of weapons were in use for offensive and defensive pur¬ 
poses. It is not neoossary to go into detailed descriptions 
WEAPONS. of eacL.'° Bow (dhanu, capo), quiver ( kanda ) and arrow 
(sam) were familiar. There were throe parts of an arrow: 
tala handle, dandaka stock, and w/ja-feathers. 1 ’ Poisoned arrows wero also 
in use. 12 Ndraca was perhaps an iron arrow. 13 Vasl, pharasu or kuthdri 
representing axe, and mugara, a kind of club, wero ordinary weapons. 1 * Sula 
was a trident spit. 13 Sword and spear were more familiarly used ; Sarasatti 
is a frequent compound; 16 tomara was a kind of javelin. 17 Sword (khagga : 
asi) reigns supremo. The common typo was about 33 angulas long, 18 “of the 
colour of sheat-fish, well-oiled, glittering, well-finished, very sharp, made 
of tempered steal and strong. 19 Sheath and hilt of the sword— tharu: thala 
are known. 20 Vajira-mjra or the thunderbolt is mentioned. 21 Of 


1. nut., pp. 391, 399, 401, 403. 

2. J., II, p. 90 j VI, p. 400 “pannam lil-hitva lean #s banihUva tain pavattim peseanii, 

3. <T., II, p. 21 .—“Ninndyakattii aatigamaesa mahantarh pi bataih yvjjhamHiiam thokaCho- 
ham osalekati.” VI, pp. 405, 409, 440—G. 1503. 

4. J„ VI, p. 448—G. 1560 “Appaeeno pi oe manti mdhSaenaih amantinam jin&li raja • 
raja.no adicco v’udayan iamaift.” 

5. J., II, p. 819—“(into emiti vadnntari ,> na varenti;” VI, p. 628 “taamO, dutaih na hananU 
eaa dhammo sanantano »" CJf. S. V. Viiyrvnatha, International Law in Ancient India, p. 29. 

6. if., VI, p. 66. "laddhappah&re pholake nippajjapatva vughanti." 

7. Ibid, p. 428. 

8. J.,1, p.438, 

9. J., Ill, p. 622-G. 75. 

10. For this oae may bo directed to Pro! Hopkins’ loomed treatment in J. A. 0. 8,, 13; 
pp. 209 ft and Date, op. cit., p. 10 ff. 

11. J., V, p. 130 : feathers of boron: II, p, 89; V, p. 475-G. 390, ndli should be quiver 
IH, p. 220 i dhamtiuhnira, V, p. 129. 

12. Ibid., v. 49 j J, A. O. 3., 33, pp. 277-8. 

13. J., IV, p. 182 j V, p. 120 i J. A. O. 3., 13, pp. 275, 279. 

14. J., I, p. 273 ■, II, p. 302 ; IV, p. 208. 

16. J.,V,pp. 163, 488. 

16. J., I, p. 173 ; III, p. 6} V, pp. 410, 481; VI, p. 400; Kan ay a in I, p. 273. 

17. J., Vl, p. 400. 

18. J., l,p. 273; m, p. 338. 

19. J., VL p. 449—Off. 1681-3; neUmea-nietriihia; Ibid., p. 188 j 449-G. 1681. 

20. J., IH, pp. 220-1. 

21. J., IV, p. 182. See Data, op. oil, p. 17. 
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dofensive armour aud woapons, wo have both cammam and wmmam* 
The leather-shield (cammam) is described as of a hundred lavora carefully 
wrought by leather-workers and a strong defonco against arrows. 1 And 
ooat-of-mail or armour was also very well known, and used, as the word 
vammrio, so frequently occurs. It was worn underneath the undergarment 
(nivdsanantare). 2 Rita, Karofi and UfiMsa representing the diadem worn 
on the head are known. 3 

Before closing up this chapter, wo would like to notice the police 
arrangements of those times, as this should come under the head of military- 
organisation. 

As wc arc, all this time, speaking about central administration, we may 
leave the local police-system which, however, rested with the village-headman 
himself. 

For the city and towns, there was an official variously called chief-con¬ 
stable, city-go veruor and Lord Protector—the nagaraguttilca. As the title 
signifies, he was the city governor, his duties being to guard the city, especially 
during the night, to arrest thieves and questionable personalities and to carry 
out sentences of punishment. 4 As night-fall, the gates of the city wero closod 
by the gate-keepers who called out three times before doing so, 5 and the city- 
guards petrolled the streets.® Probably, a drum was sounded to the night- 
watches 7 , which wore three. 8 The nagaraguttilca wore round his neck, as a 
badge of his office, a wreath of red flowers®. He was “king by night.’ 10 The 
police however was not above corruption. 1 * Our mgaraguftika, perhaps, cor¬ 
responds to the nagala-viyohdlaka of Afoka, * 2 and the nagaraka or the 
pauravyavaluirika of Kautilya. 13 

There is an indication of the presence of a sort of 'Volunteer Police’ 
(atavirakkhikq) who, dwelling at the entrance of woods and forests, hired 
themselves out to guide travellers through those forests which woro frequently 
infested with robbers. 14 1+seems from the relations of these ‘ vanacarahas ’ 
with the king, that they had some official position and probably correspond 
to the Kau{ilyan aranyacaras . 15 


1. J., VI, p. 454-G. 1010 Todhaphalakax V, y>. 3S0. 
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3. J., V, pp. 128-9 ( 378—G. 140 ; VI, p. 692-G. 2404. 

4. J., IU, pp. 30, 69, 430. 

0. J., H, p. 379 “nagaradp&raiA pidhanaveldya HJekhaltuth saddam anut&veai 
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7. J., V, p. 459— “ySmabherivelff' 
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U. J., 132, pp. 69, 436. 

12. Separate KaliAga Micl I. 
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CHAPTER VI 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


T hebe can bo no doubo, that so extensive states like Kasi and Koasla, 
Anga and Magadba, Assaka and Kalinga, with well-marked boundaries 
and distinctions, were divided into different administrative units, provinces or 
districts and villages. Though we, unfortunately, do not get much inform¬ 
ation about the provincial or district administrative arrangements, it is 
nevertheless conceivable that officials like the rajjugdhaka-amacccts or rdjukas, 
with whom we have already become familier, were provincial heads. It has 
been well-maintained 1 that the Rdjukas or IdjuJeas of the A6okan Inscriptions 
were provincial heads, their main functions being, presumably, survey, land 
settlements and irrigation. Though the term mahdmatta occurs several times 
in the Jatakas, 2 it is very difficult to say how far it corresponds with that occur¬ 
ring in the Artha&dstra of Kautilya and tho Adoka Inscriptions whore, indeed, 
it has been taken to mean provincia 1 official, 3 Similarly is it doubtful whether 
the yuttas and the purisas appearing so often in those stories 4 should have any 
affinity with the yuktas and the punqas of the Mauryan administrative system. 8 
It is certainly difficult to attaoh any teohnical significance to these general 
terms. Still we may be permitted to hold, that these were officials connected 
with the provinces or districts, but did not possess such widor and more distinct 
powers as their followers of the Mauryan days did. We may lastly note that 
there is even a suggestion to the faot that some kings appointed their princes 
as governors or viceroys over the provinoes ( janapadas ) in their kingdoms, 0 
as was really the case in the Mauryan days. 7 


The village, on the other hand, was clearly an administrative unit. After 
AN ADMINIS- what was a kingdom if not a definite collection of 

TRATIVE villages ? 8 Then, as even now, tho bulk of the people lived 

UNIT. j n v iij a g es< 1'he greatness of a kingdom is represented by the 

number of villages it included. 9 


1. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, pp. 208; 210-9. 

2. J., II, pp. 367, 378; IV, pp. 134—G. 101 where mahamattaa aro distinct from manlina, 
202 "rahhd va rSjamaMmattem” 

3. Dikshitar, op. cit, pp. 208-10. Of the third group of provincial officers viz., the pride- 
iikaa or the pradeet&i'ae, wo have no mention in the stories. 

4. J., IV, p, 492 ; V, pp. 14,117—G. 20, whore yutta are oleariy associated with the Jana- 
pada or district affairs; 1, pp. 200, 203, 384; II, p. 122 ; III, p, 326 ; VI, p. 135. 

6. Dikshitar, op oft., pp. 222-7. 

0. J., IV, p. 131. "Mdjct leeaih famapadath dated, vyyojesi also VI, p. 294—G. 1284, 

7. Prinoe Hindus fire was tho Viceroy of the southern provinoes; Atoka iB also said to have 
been Viceroy at Takkasilfi; and under Aioka himself, no doubt, Us princes (hwmSlae) were 
appointed as viceroys at Taxila, Ujjain, Tosali and Suvarrmgiri! See Dikshitar, op. oil., 
p. 200#.*, 

8. Cf, Rhys Davids "Bat the peoples of India, then muoh more even than now. Were, tot 
and foremost, village-folk.” Buddhist India, p. 50 

9. J., Ill, pp. 305-307, G. 70 “ .. .gUmasahaesani paripunnfaii adkua;" V, p. 258 — Q. 41 
”i Safthi gdmaeajtaaa&ni paripunndni aabbaaa." The figures 16,000, and 60,000 may seem to he 
exaggerated, but they aro not improbable. Of, Pran Nath, "Videha may certainly hare con¬ 
tained 16,000 villages, provided village be taken in the sense of survey village or estate. 
Beonomk Condition, p, 61. 
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A viliago ( gama) consisted of closely-situated habitations in. tlio midst of 
cultivated fields and jungles. Beyond the fiolds lay the waste and the wood¬ 
land, where the village-cattle wore grazed, 1 and the villagers wont to gather 
firewood and loaves of trees. 3 Mo3t of the villages were protected with simple 
bamboo-palisades with gates. 3 

The population of a village extended from thirty to a thousand familios 4 
or, approximately, from 150 to 6000 souls. It is nob necessary at present to 
go into economio detail,. But it is quite essential here to stato some of 
those facts in order to get an idea of this administrative unit—the viliago. 

Thera were different orders of villagos, vie., nigaimgdma, jannpadagdrm, 
dvargdma and paccantagdma and villagos occupied with different guilds 
varying in importance and population. People could live in these villagos a 
simple and inornate life, pursuing their trade and commerce, agriculture, 
and various other avocations in poaco and security. 

Though, so far as the internal administration of a village was concerned, 
it enjoyed a fair axnoum; of autonomy, the central government did not follow 
a strictly non-interfering policy, as we shall see. 

Every village was under the control of its headman called the gdinabho- 
jaJca 5 or the gdmani . 6 The literal meaning of tho title 
THE HEAD- gdmabhojaha would bo “one who enjoys a village”, i.e., a 

MAN. village given in reward by the king. Now, aa has already been 

hinted at before, 7 there seem to have been two types of 
villages, viz., (a) those, the revenues yielded by which were enjoyed by an 
individual and ( b) others, the rovonues of which were enjoyed by tho State. 
In either case there must be a headman. Whether this hoadman was the 
rewarded, person hiraaelf or not, is not at all clear. It may be easily supposed, 
however, that tho higher officers like tho purohita, who were the recipients of 
such grants, could not possibly act as the headmen of the villages. In that 
case, they only had concern with the annual income to fetch which they would 
proceed to their respective villages and leave every other item of administra¬ 
tion in the hands of a porson who was really the headman. In some other 
oases, where the recipients were just ordinary porsons liko a merchant or a 
Brahmans, the headman may have been the same as tho recipient. Anyhow, 
since the distinction cannot be more comprehensive, wo may proceed with our 
task of observing the actual administration of a village, talcing tho gdmabho- 
jaka of the stories, as the headman proper. 


1. J., I, pp. 103-4. 

2. J.,V,p. 103. 

3* JT.j 

4 . 


1, p. 239; II, p. 76 “ mlapariktchtilo ” ; 135 ; lit, p. 0 ; IV, 370. 
w >t *» p. 199. “Tasmift ca g&me tims t evu kulani honti V, p. 71— 1 paficct 
paUca MasalSrti vasanti ;" HI, p, 281 "Tesam g&mnto avidHre aililo sahadsahif.iko g&nto" also 
HI, p. 8 “Tatlfoi times jam rajasevalm vasanli." where ‘thirty men’ must of course mean 

thtvf.U TYIATt Tffif.h thoil 1 fotHllind > 


thirty men with their families.’ 

5. J., I, pp. 199, 364, 483; II, pp. 138, 300-G. (?); IV, pp, 115, 326. 

0. J., IV, p. 310—G. 84. Gr&nuniis a Volte title for the village-headman 
I, p. 247. see now Atwdranath Bose, I.H.Q., Deo. 1937, pn. 010 ff. 

7. Supra, p, 145. 
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The functions and powers of the gdinabhojaJca were wide and important. 
He exercised judicial powers and also executive authority, so far as his civil 
and, to a certain extent, criminal jurisdiction extended. Thus one gdmabho- 
jaha issued prohibitions against the slaughter of animals within his jurisdic¬ 
tion, 1 and another stopped tho salo of wine. 2 Elsewhere 3 a gdmabhojaka 
fined a fisherman’s wife for stirring up a quarrel and she was tied up and 
beaten to make her pay the fine. Onoe, when crops failed in a village dne to 
famine, the headman distributed food to tho famine-strioken villagers on 
promise of rooeiving a share of their next crops. 4 Theso instances sufficiently 
indicate that the headman had substantial powers at his command. But 
hit, powers were not unlimited, nor completely transferred. He could not 
become a tyrant in his own village. 

Firstly, he was not without any control from above i.e., the king. Once a 
gdmabhojalca spoke ill of the villagers to the king, but on their innocence being 
proved, tho slanderer’s ( pesutlfiaMmkassa ) possessions wore given over to 
them and he was mado tlieir slave and finally turned out of tho village. 0 
Another headman was proporly punished by the king, as he, with his own 
peoplo, went away to the forest;, deliberately leaving the villagors at the mercy 
of robbers. 6 That his judicial powers also were restricted in character is seen 
from the fact, that he could not deal with complicated law-subs arising in 
his village, 7 nor could ho inflict graver punishments. We soe from tho Gdma- 
nicantfa Jatalca, 0 that in judicial matters the final authority largely resued 
with the king or his Court. It also proves that the administration of justice 
was ono of the ossential links® that hound the villagos to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. If one of the litigant parties in a village wanted redress at the hands 
of the king or his Court, inspite of suitable arrangements in the village itself, 
he could do so, and tho case had to he decided accordingly. If the other party 
refused to agree to such a course he wag liable to punishment. “Now this 
people,” so wo are told, “have a custom that they pick up a bit of stone or 
a potsherd, and say, ‘Here’s the king’s officer: come along’. If any man 
refusod to go, he is punished.” 10 

Secondly, the villagers themselves, perhaps through their committee, 
exoroised not a little amount of influence on the activities 
VILLAGE of the headman. In both tho instances cited above, viz., of 
ASSEMBLY. prohibitions against animal-slaughter and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the villagors make a representation in a body to their 
headman to suspond or annual the prohibitions, for those were their 

1. J„ IV, p, lid—'“... .gamabhqjako magMiaih kdrOpeai." 

2. Ibid., "... .g&mabhojah majjavilciayatn vareM.” 

3. J., I, p.483. 

4. J.,ll,p. 136. 

6. J„ 1, pp, 190-200. 

0, J., I, p, 35B~‘'at/am duffliabhojaho eorehi ekato hnlm gamam vilump&ptlvU core** pa- 
Idyitvd ... .tarn kammarh pdkalma jatam. Ath ’ossa r&jft dos&nurilpath niggahaih alc&si." 

7. J., HI, p. 204. 

8. J., II, p. 301. 

9. Another essential link was the revenue-oolleotion. 

10. Ibid. ‘Teew pi janesu yam kiUci aahkharam Va kapfflahhandnih vaukkhipiio&aym tt- 
r&jadutQ, eHU vutte yo na gacchaii tama rOjafiam karonii." ' , 
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time-honoured practices. The headman, had to yield and say: “Do as you 
have always done aforetime.” 1 The village-committee must have been a 
potent force in the carrying out of the affairs affecting the oommon interests 
of the villagers in general. Although it is not possible to say anything defi¬ 
nitely regarding the constitution of such committees, indications are not want¬ 
ing to point out the fact that the heads of the houses in a village carried on 
thoir common affairs in remarkable harmony and co-operation. It is nocos- 
sary to point out in this connection, that though the majority of villages very 
likely contained a heterogeneous population, there were otheiB, inhabited 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single olass or followers of a single 
occupation, thus making a homogeneous whole. 2 In this latter oase, the guild 
or corporation (seni), which was, as we shall see later on, already a powerful 
faotor in the eoonomic and social life of the people, shared with the headman 
the responsibility of carrying on the management of rural affairs. And if the 
village consisted of men following more than one profession, the village-com¬ 
mittee might have comprised a representative of each family in the village. 
Thus we see in the hamlet of Macala in the kingdom of Magadka, heads of 
thirty families of which its population was composed, assembling together in 
the middle of the village, and carrying on the business of the village. 3 Simi¬ 
larly in another place 4 * 6 we find the same number of men transacting the vill¬ 
age-affairs. This is significant. And as has been well observed, 9 “it may not 
also he improbable that, irrespective of the total population of a villago, the 
committee usually consisted of thirty members or thereabouts.” 

The meetings of the village-committoe must have been held in a hall 
(said) in the midst of the village, provided with boards, seats and a jar of 
water.® As to the nature of work generally performed at these meetings (gdma- 
hammain oigamakiceam) the same Macala hamlet provides us with an interesting 
example. The members of this corporate body are found to bo in complete 
agreement with their leader, who is credited with muoh initiative (te timsajand 
BodMsattena samdnacchandd ahcsim), 7 Hero the leader is said to have estab¬ 
lished the members of his committee in the Five Commandments and thence¬ 
forth to have gone about with them doing good works. Then the pooplo too 
"doing good works always in the Bodhisatta’s company used to get up early 
and sally forth with razors and axes and clubs in their hands. With their 


1. J., IV, p. liS.—“... .mahdjano sannipatitvit aha-Sami mayath migasHkaradayo mU- 
retv& yakkMnam balikammaih kariseamS,... . pvbbe imasmin kale sumchano n&ma hali.... 
Tumhhka/n pvbbekamnaniyamen eva karotha 

2. This -will be tUsoossed in detail while speaking of eoonomio conditions in the following 
section of this work. 

3> I., I, p. 190— “TasmiH ca g&me time ‘eva kuUtui honti, te oa tiriiea kvlamanussa ekadi- 
vasam ghma majjhe thaivS gamakamtnam karonti." 

4. J„ Ill, p. 8 “Tattha times, jan& rOgaeevaka vasanti. Te petto va q&mamagjhe sannipa - 

litvti gamakiacaih karonti.” 

6. Sen, op. cit., p. 108. 

_ .®' “• • ■ ■ g&inamajjhe ..... s&lam kareei, tattha phalak&aariAni eantharitvU 

pamyacbfim thapesi. The s unth$g8ra, or the mote-hall, was a feature of the town. J,, IV, p. 
74 ; g&masea kammantatth&naih ftt J., IV, p. 300. 

7. J., I, p. 199. 
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clubs they used to roll out iu the way all stones that lay on. ihtf four highways 
and other roads of the village, the trees that would strike against the axles 
of chariots they out down; rough places they made smooth; causeways they 
built, dug water tanks and built a hall.” * A remarkablo picture, this, reveal* 
ing before us the healthy spirit of communal work, the sense of dignity of 
labour and the genuine public spirit. Obsorves Dr. Radhakumud Mookorji: 
“We have here in this short paragraph a most graphic and oomplote account 
of the evolution through all its stages of a village built up by the oommunal 
labour of its inhabitants. We may notice bow the assombly hall of the village 
figures prominently in its public works as being the indispensable material 
requisite for the growth and sustenance of that larger public spirit or oivio 
consciousness, which builds up the village itself.” 1 2 Indeed the villagers of 
Maoala provide us with a refreshing example through the gloom of the inter¬ 
mediate period of our history, speoially when we are to-day bent upon plan¬ 
ning a country-wide rural-reconstruction schemes. There is nothing to show 
that the workers of the Macala village had to depend upon state-funds or 
grant, for their public works. The village was self-supporting. 

Influential as the village-committee was, it often went against the inte¬ 
rest of the gamabhojaka. For instanoe, iu the samo Macala village, the mem¬ 
bers of the committee, having by common consent given up the habit of drink¬ 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure of the headman who practically traded on 
the immorality of his own people : “When these men used to get drunk and 
commit murders and so forth, I used to make a lot of money out of them, not 
only on the prioe of their drinks but also from fines and dues ihoy paid. But 
now here’s this young brahmin Maga bent on making them keep the Command¬ 
ments ; he is putting a stop to murders and other crimes.” 3 

From all this, it seems that the village government was largely carried 
on by the committees with the help of the headman, and, excepting judicial 
matters of graver character and the revenuo-oolleotion, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment did not interfere much with the rural affairs. Village life was thus 
peaceful in general but sometimes disturbed by the autocratio actions of the 
headman or the harassment by the tax-collectors as we saw before. Even so, 
the villagers would not suffer a dospotic gamabhojaka. They would take 
the law in their hands. For instanoe, when ones a headman intrigued with a 
villager’s wife he was seized by the look of hair on the top of his head. 


1. J„ I, p. 199. "Ta pi ten 'eva sa Idhim pnUddni baronh k&lassa vutMyn vasipharasum- 
uMlaJiaUhd eaturmMpatMdisu mnsedsna pasine uppnlletvH pavattenti, yan&nam akkhapatighUl- 
arukkhe haranii, visamam samain Jcaronti, setwh aUharnnti, pokkharaniyo khamnti, iSlam 
baronti 

2. Local Government in Ancient India, 2nd ed., p. 146, 

3. J., 1, p, lQ9—-"OdtibdhS.panildivaeena e'eva dandabahveuena ca dhtmam labh&inV' 
amongst these Odfi deserves our special notioe. It most probably oomos from the word OSfa 
or Odra a well-known, word in epigraphio records, but its meaning is differently given. How¬ 
ever, a Odfa meant a policeman and unjust extortion by him from the people is so clear front 
the epigraphioal records: Of, e.g., M. IX, 283,298 j XI, 179,221. jfor fuller desofMlMda 
of this ofHoial see Pran Nath, op. oil, p. 64 ff. Our gamabhojaka, then, had also pottoa-dutteS 
to perform. It w clear that he is represented by the pflifri of our times} contrast Mr?- 
Davids. J. B.A. S„ p, 887 (1901). 
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dragged into the courtyard and thrown down as he cried, “I am the head- 
n.” Ha was thrashed till he fainted and made to remember the lesson.* 
he was congenial, he could be left free, surrounded by comrades enjoying 
danoes and music and favoured by the king. 1 2 On the whole it would 
seem that the village was a self-governing unit. 


1. J., II, p. 136. 

2. J., IV, p. 310—G. 8 4—"So gbmani holi eahdyamajjhe naeeehi gitehi pamodamano," 



SECTION III 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 




INTRODUCTION 


t «TTl conomics,” says Marshall, "is a study of mankind in the ordinary 
SZ/ business of life ; it examines that part of individual and social aotion 
which is most closely associated with tko attainment and with tho use of the 
material requisites of wellbeing.” 1 With this general but able definition of 
Economics, we proceed to examine the Jdtalca evidence on the economic 
conditions of Ancient India. The fact has come to be recognised on all bands 
that economic currents are the most active forming agencies of the world’s 
history. It has become quite clear, as shown by that great thinker, dreamer 
of a new era, Karl Marx that economic forces have been the main guiding 
forces behind all prominent repercussions in the world’s history. And this is 
as much true of the olden days ns it is of the present age, which reverberates 
with momentous economic problems, plans and efforts at solutions all the 
world over; and if to-day another world war looms large on the horizon, be 
sure it will bo largely due to economic causes and conflicts. 

To interpret history and understand it in this light, and on this basis, 
beoomos necessary and all the more interesting. Of course, many will snoer 
at the idea of looking at anoient history and thau too of a land like India with 
the modern perspective. But this must be done if history has any value. 

If we use tho modern suientifio terminology, the economic life of the 
Jataha people, as in all other cases, may conveniently be studied under the 
usual heads of Production, Consumption, Distribution and Exohange. 
Though the material at our disposal is not quilo sufficient to present a 
systematic account, of every fact under thvsc heads, the method itself will 
nevertheless prove to be valuablo. 


It is delightful to Dote, moreover, that thore is nothing of theories and 
ideal speculations horo, but actual facts, and sometimes figures, which give 
us a realistic picture of the economic people, both villagers and townsmen, 
of those ancient days. 


NATURAL 

ENVIRON¬ 

MENT. 


The study of the physical or tho natural environment which is always 
tho basis of all economic life and activity must precede 
our investigation. But the task becomes difficult when the 
period ohoson is far removed from the present, as it is with 
us, and materials for our studies are silent on this point. We 
can therefore only have a general ides of this phenomena which should 
be taken for granted as not quite materially at variance with what it is at 
present. The geographical situation must have been the same as now, with 
little of geological disruptions. So also with climatic conditions. The 


1. Principles of Mconomios, 1,8th ed. v-1, quoted by Allred E. Ziminem, Ths GreMs.Ovh’' 
moTiwedth, 3rd. Bd, p. 218. 
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Gahga-Yamuna plain was rich and fertile with plenty of water, and henoo the 
plentiful growth of rice and sugarcane which we notioe in the stories. 
Kalihga or Orissa suffered most from want of rain. The Ccntral-Indian 
stretch of land was covered over with dense forests—the Mahakantara of a 
little later period—which brought heavy rainfall. The richness and variety 
of j flora and fauna that are to bo seen in the Jatalcas show the large oxtont of 
area and a great variety in physical features and climate of tho country oven 
in those days. As for the facilities of communication, they were docidodly 
few and that too had. Roads were not well constructed and woro infested 
with thieves and robbers thus impending free communication. Water trans¬ 
port was comparatively bettor. The coast was not dcvolopcd, though natural 
and rough harbours did help the adventurous traders of Bliarukaccha or 
Campa. or Kavirapattana. On the whole, the conditions were, as may be ex¬ 
pected, simple and primitive. Nature was ready to respond, but where was 
the human being to call and question her ? But, then, can wo oxpoot this 
at a time more than two thousand years earlier in tho history of evolution ? 

As to the oocial background, we need not say much here, as we axo going 
to have a separate chapter on this subject. But in order 
SOCIAL back- to understand its influence on tho economic lifo, we may 
Ground. point to the oxistenoe of joint-family system, which preserv¬ 
ed the status and condition of a man, system of heredi¬ 
tary occupations, which also helped to stabilise tho industries, system of reli¬ 
gious mondicanoy which deprived labour of a much useful dement, and the 
class-divisions into the well-off nobility ( issard) and the poor ( daliddd) which 
to a certain extent marred the social harmony, as usual. 


From the analysis of the modern conception of wealth, we find four 
characteristics, viz., it is material, it is consummable, it is 
NATURE OF appropriable and it is transferable. Wealth of tho Jataha 

WEALTH. times consisted in gold and silver and such other pro- 

cious metals, household gear, kine, oxen and horses, cattle 
(paste), fields and stores of grain (Kotfhagdra) and oven slaves and hired labour¬ 
ers—mostly agricultural and commercial capital. And what industrial capi¬ 
tal there was, was in the form of tools and implomonts of the various crafts¬ 
men. We may also add that the organisation of industry was basod on private 
and not collective property of land and other moans of production and 
distribution. Finally, there was, as wo shall see, a considerable differentia¬ 
tion of occupations most of which again had becomo hereditary. This 
naturally necessitated facilities of exchange. And though we hoar of a girl 
working for a garment and a dog being bought for apiece ofmonoy and a 
cloth, money economy had come into existence. 



0HAPTEE I 


PBODUCTION 

I 

LAND 

W E know that in any investigation of Production, the determination 
of its primary factors is quite essential. As in modem times, so 
also in those days, the factors of production were land, labour, capital and 
organisation. Theso arc the chief moans of production. Let us, then, try 
to get whatever information we can, for each of theso factors. 

Agriculture was the main occupation of the masses as usual. This and 
other itenm suoh as cattle-breeding and dairy-farming constitute rural econo¬ 
mics which we should first study. 

The whole country was filled with a net-work of villages and towns, 
tho former occupying a much largor space. As already 
TYI*es OE stated, there were different orders of villages such as gdma, 
VILLAGES. gdmaka, nigamagdma, dvaragama and paccantagama. Gama 
means an ordinary village, gdmaka a small village, or 
more appropriately, a hamlet. Nigatna ordinarily meant a town, “though 
there was not... .any such hard and fast line between gama and nigama to 
warrant the exclusion. ...of some gdmas which may have amounted to 
nigamas.” 1 A nigamagdma thus means a village, astir with the bustle of a 
market town, as distinct from a gama with its quieter life. 2 Dvaragama 
obviously moans a village near the gate of a city or a great town, that is, in 
other words, a suburb. The other order of villages was that of the paccanta- 
gdmas or border-villages. Economically speaking, all these orders can be 
classified into three main types which may be designated as: the mixed types, 
the special or the suburban types, and tho border types. 3 Under the first 
type, come those villages which woro occupied by people of different castes and 
occupations. Perhaps these wero in majority, and had the gdmabhojaka as 
their administrative head. 

The special and the suburban typos consisted of those villages whioh 
were occupied solely, or mainly, by particular communities, some of them 
specialising in some kinds of industry. Both the nigamagdmas and the dvdragd- 
mas come under this head. We have instances of villages of BrShmanas, 4 


1. G. II. p, 200. 

2. J., II, pp 225, 232, for instance. 

8. See Gupta, Land System, pp. 26 ff. 

4. J., I p. 308. in, p, 298, 342 j IV, p. 270. 
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Cabalas, 1 hunters, 2 robbers, 3 carpenters, 4 smiths, B potters, 6 and weavers. 7 
“Thoso wore either suburban to large cities, or rural, and constitut¬ 
ing as such special markets for the whole country-side.” 8 The existence and 
growth of such suburban areas were due cither to the policy of segregation 
adopted by the higher oastos or the king with regard to the people of lower 
classes like the Candidas or to the natural tendoncy of localisation of particular 
kinds of handicraft or industry, in which case the villagers had of necessity to 
depend on a contiguous town or a self-contained village. In any case, the 
economio life in theso dvdragamas was very poor.® Thoso villages were 
under their headmen (jctfhalcd). 


The third type, namely the Border villages ( paccantagdmas) was also a 
very notable feature of those days. We have already seen, that these bordor- 
villages wore in a very insecure condition owing to the organised depredations 
of robbers and marauders. 10 It was for this reason that these jjaccantagamas, 
where it was difficult to distinguish between a rebel and a loj^alist, 11 could not 
reasonably flourish as much as the villages of the former types which were 
nearer to the heart of a kingdom or which enjoyod the privileges of a dose 
proximity to towns and cities. 12 It is therefore not at all surprising that we 
read of some border villages deserted and in a ruined state ( puranagamatf- 
Mna ). 13 The economic life of the people on the borders was very largely in a 
primitive stage, as we see them making their settlement, wherever they can 
best find their food, dwelling and shelter. 14 


As regards tho size and population of an ordinary village, we have seen 
that it might consist of anything from a group of two or three houses to an 
indefinite number, and that tho number of its inhabitants varied from 30 to 
1000 families or 150 to 5000 souls. And if we take the number of the villages 
in the country as 60,000, then the total population would be 30 crores. But 
this is only a conjecture. 1 s 


1. X, IV, pp. 200, 3*78, 390 y VI, p. 186. 

2,. J„IT, p_ 30 IV, p. 413 ; V, p. 337 VI, p. 71. A nisadnyama is also mentioned in 
. the Laly ay ana iSruata. Biitra, VIII, 2, 8. See Veil. In, I, 454. 

■ , - 3. !■> IV, p 430 “Both in North and South India there nro still villages inhabited solely 
by criminal tribes”—Gupta, op. off., p. 20, 

4. J., It, pp. 18,405 i IV, pp. 159, 207, 344. 

5. J., in, p. 281. 

, ■ 0. : J.,'HI, p. 378. 

' 7. j„ I, p.356 


8. a. n. I., I, p. 208; J. B. A. S., 1910, pp. 8Q2ff. 

9. J.y III, p, 162. IV, p. 225 ; V, pp. 288, 442, 476 5 Vl> p. 170, 180. 

10. See specially J.; IV, p, 220 “Todd paccantav&sino eora janapadam pmisiM admmatlt 
paharttm karamare gahetva bnaniika ukkhipS,pelvd puna pacaantam payemith,” 

11* J.,1II, p 9: “tvam ko&i, rajapurieo corapuriao i" 

12. Sen, op. cit., p. 104. 


13. J.,I,p. 478. II, pp, 7(5,102 ; Of, Mahavagga,HX, 10. 

P 1 289-90. ''paccantav&sinoyattha yaitha bahuih mamsam labhanti tattJwt taliJia 
gamam mveeefva araiine vkartiva migMttyo mUretva mamsam, dha Him putlad&ram poeenU." 

16. O. H. I., I, pp 200-1* 
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All this about the habitat, the homostead ( bhumibhaga ).' Now let us 
take up the cultivable or arable or the agricultural laud (hhelta) 
ASRIOUIi. proper. For, this is the land which formed the largest and the 

TUBE, most important factor in production. And the wealth of the 

nation thon,as always, primarily depended upon the strength 
of the country to produce commodities, agricultural or manufactured. 


This arable ground of the gama (khrita) lay outside clustered dwellings 
and beyond the sacrod grovo of trees of the primeval forest (arattfta) left stand¬ 
ing when the forest-clearing had been made for dwelling and cultivation. 2 It 
was divided into small individual farm-holdings, each in the possession of an 
individual land-owner or a peasant-proprietor. Boundary stones ( thambhe ) 
were set up to distinguish the plots of land possessed by different owners. 3 
The limits of the whole khetta might be extended bv fresh clearing of the forest¬ 
land. 4 And while the majority of these farm-holdings wore probably small 
‘manageable single-handed or with sons and porhaps a hired man,’ 5 and 
though the nature of agricultural implements would hardly permit big farming, 
largo estates of 1000 Icarims (8000 acros?) wore not quite unknown, 0 The 
fields were guarded by fences, 7 snares, 0 placards (pannasaftfiam) 9 and vari¬ 
ous other means J 0 and field-watchmen, 11 from intrusive beasts and birds. The 
internal boundaries of each farmer’s plot must, apparently, have been made 
by channels dug out for carrying the water for irrigation. * 2 

A.s for the local or physical aspocts of agriculture, we need nor go muoh 
deeper, for it is always determined h y the condition of the soil, climate or 
water-supply in such parts of the country where lands are brought under culti¬ 
vation. 4.nd these facta were not materially different then from what they 
are now. Mighty rivers like the Gauga, Sindhu, Yamuna, and also other 
smaller ones like the Kannapenpa, Godavari and Softhivati watered and en¬ 
riched practically the whole of the continent except perhaps Rajaputana, 
As to climate, it will not be unfair to say that on the whole, apart from slight 
variations, it was not difforont in substance from what it is now. The only 
part which looms large before our eyes aj unfortunate in getting sufficient rain 
and thus becoming famino-strioken, was Kalihga or Orissa, which, oven 
to-day, is not well-off in this respect. 


l. 


J., IV, p. 359-G. 217. 

2. li I,, p. 48. J., II, 388 and G. CO —".... sabbath vanam ohindilva, khetldyi ledritvi 
IcaHkammam harmsu.” IV, p. 8G9-G. 217. 

3. J., IV, p. 281 ; Contrast, Rhys Davids, B, I. p, 40, 

<!., II, pp. 367-8; O H. L, 1, p. 202. 

J., 1, p. 277 III, p. 162. 

J., Ilf, p. 203 s IV, p. 276. 

J., I, pp. 143, 163; III, p. 216. 

J., I, p. 143. 

Ibid., p. 163 i IV, pp. 202-3. 

J., I, p. 143 “lattha taltfia opalam hhammti, auUni ropenti, pasariayantiini sajjtnti, 
kUfapSs&dayo p&pe oddenti.” 

11. J., II, p. 110 {Uettarakkhdka ); 111, p. 62 {hheUagopaled) f IV, p, 277. 

12. How these fields were ordinarily oonstrnoted oan he gathered from a description in 

Mohdvagga, VIII, 12,3, where the Buddha is said to have beheld tho Magadhaa rioe*SeldBdivid¬ 
ed into skort-pieoes (accibaddharii) and in rows { pdibaddham ) and by outside boundaries (tiuttf* 
ydddbaddhath) and by cross-boundaries (sMglt&lakabaddhttin) which he likened to a patchwork 
robe- . 


4. 

6 . 

0. 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 


24 
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. . Scarcity owing to drought or to floods is often referred to, 1 * “In 
days of famine and drought,” says the Vessaniara Jdtalca, a “corn did not 
grow and so men being unable to live used robbery: tormented by want, 
poor people would gather at the king’s courtyard and upbraid him,”.. And 
the gSthd: 

“In hope their fields the farmers plough and till, 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost skill; 

But should some plague, or drought afflict the soil, 

No harvest will they reap for all their toil.” 3 

shows the intensity of this phenomenon, experienced even to this day in the 
form of the ’Quake and the Cold wave and frost. 

How was this agriculture actually carried on ? Ploughing was, as it even 
now is, done with ploughs drawn by an oxen-pair. 4 5 The 
METHOD or folk expressed the idea of ploughing as the “making two of 
PLOUGHING. 0 ne.” s After ploughing, clods in the earth were broken, 6 
and soil was turned with spades. 7 Nothing definite can 
be gathered from the stories as to how and wherefrom water was supplied 
to the fields. It is however presumed that, even though the artificial irrigation 
such as digging long canals was for all practical purposes unknown in those 
days, 8 * the presence of large rivers and tanks and wells must have been made 
use of much in the same way as to-day. Much of course depends on rains 
which were uncertain. Water was taken through conduits (nikJcham sukunda- 
lam ), ‘the green grass clothing it about.’ 0 Seed was sown at usual timo, 10 
and to the grown-up crops, the proverb gave the title' guJiya’ because they could 
cover the crow out of sight. 11 12 When ripe, the crops were out and corn threshod 
on a prepared floor (khalamandala) ^ and then taken to the granary. 13 Beyond 
this, we do not know anything about agricultural methods, such as the use 
of fertilisers and the adjustments and rotation of crops, existence of which 
may however readily he conceded. 


1. J., I, pp. 329, 450 ; H, pp. 135,149, 307 ; V; pp. 183,40] ; VI, p. 487. 

3. J., VI, p, 487. 

3. J., V, p, 401—G. 245. 

4. J., 1, p. 602; II, ppi 59 (■mihfjalisa), 105, 300 (due gone) ; v, p, 68. 

5. J., VI, p, 3Qi-“Ekatta duidh&karanam ndma kasanum." 

6. J., II, p. 69. 

7. J., V, p. 68. 

8. The existence oi dams across the rivers for irrigation purposes can he seen in the 
famous S&ktya-KcKya episode given, in the Introductory portion of J., V, pp. 412 ff, 

6. .T., V, p. 401-G. 246, 

10. J., 11, p 135 ; V, p. 401-G. 245 “Vapanti bij&ni” 

• ■ y ■ r b,P' 174—G. yavam yena ca guhyamahu." For lc&haguhya boo Paninl, 

AflSmyayt, 111, 2.5. , ' ’ 

12. J„ II, p. 341 j VI, p. 297— G. 1301. 

19- ■*-. 1. p. 467 ; II, p, 135 ; IV, p. 240 { VI, p, 297-0.1301. 
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What then were the agricultural products in general ? The predominant 
grain-harvest was that of rice of different varieties (sdli: 
FIELD- A ': tandula). ’ The eastern portion of India, specially Bihar 

CROPS. and Bengal, has always been famous for this ricc-harvest 

which mainly depends upon the abundanco of water-supply 
whioh could be got from the Ganges and its tributaries. Amongst other 
fiold grain-erops are mentioned barloy ( yava ) and millet (kaiigu). 2 Among 
pulses, grams (kaldye) peas and beans ( muggamdsa ) s and also perhaps 
sesame ( tila ) 4 are mentioned. Oil-seeds like the castor (eranda) must have 
been grown and with these may bo mentioned the cocoanut trees. 9 Of the 
spices, we have mention of pepper (tnarica ), moist and dry ginger ( addasingi - 
vera), white mustard (siddJialthaka) and oumin ( jlraka ). 9 Salt and vinegar 
(lom-ambila) are frequently mentioned as ncocssary ingredients in food. 7 

Sugar-cane ( ucchu ) seems to have been a very common crop and its sweet 
juice was used in plenty. 0 Sugar ( sakkara ) was most probably obtained fiom 
sugar-cane. 3 

Of the fibre-crops, cotton (Icappdsa) was of course the most important. 10 
Other lands of fabrics, viz., silk { koseyya), wool ( kambala ) and linen ( 'Tehama )' 1 
are also mentioned, but wo do not know as to the extent to which these 
artioles were produced. It is also probable that the aloe-fibre was grown and 
utilised.’ 2 The i&lmali or simbali or the simul (silk-cotton) trees which 
yield a silky fibre, were known. 18 But nt> information is at hand as to 
whether these fibres were converted into fine silk or not. 

We cannot clearly ascertain whether indigo or such other chemical dyes 
were producod or known, though the mention of a varioty of colours’ 4 may 
lead us to beliove in their existence and cognisance. 

Betel ( tambulam) and areoca-nut (puga) appear to have been extensively 
grown. 15 

Of vegetables, a large varioty is to be found. Among others pot-herbs, 
pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers and convolvulus (sdkam eva aldfai-fambhandd* 


1. J., 
i. 630—G, 

2. J., 

3. J., 

4. J., 

5. J., 

6. J., 
G, 21J3. 

7. J., 

8. J„ 

9. J., 
. 10. J., 

11. J., 

12. J., 

13. J., 

14. J., 
quite dear. 

15. J., 


I, pp. 429, 484 ; II, pp. 136, 378 ; III p. 383; IV, p. 270; V, p. 406-G. 262} VI, 
2030. 

II, p. 110 } HI, p. 218 ; VI, p. 680. 

II, p. 74; I, pp. 429, 484 j V, p. 37 i VI, pp. 366, 680. 

VI, p. 335 (7). 

I, p. 423 5 n, p. 440 ; V, pp. 364, 417; VI, p. 629 G. 2023. 

I, p. 244 j II, p. 363; III, p. 226 ; V, p. 12; VI, p. 630—0, 2083 (sasSpo)} 639— 

I, pp. 244, 304; 21, p. 263; III, p. 226. 

13, p. 240 ; IV, p. 160-1; VI, p. 639—0. 2113. 

III, p. 110 } IV, pp. 214, 379 s V, p. 384, 

III, p. 286 ) V, 343} VI, pp, 47—G. 100; 336 ; p, 637—Gt, 2087. 

IV, p. 138 } V, p, 282 } VI, pp. 47 ? 450-0. 3617; 600-GO, 1796-1801; 634-G. 2Q65. 
VI, p. 630— G. 2024. Subbarao, op, cit., p, 72. 

I, pp. 202, 203; III, p. 30; V, p. 269-G 120. 

VI, p. 279—G, 1223-5; meaning of nttiya as indigo in VI, p. 6S7-G. 2088, is flot 
I, pp. 260, 291; II, p. 320; V. p. 37 { VI, p. 367. 
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eldlulcddini tipusa) were grown.’ Cultivation of garlic (nddi) is also 
known. 1 2 


Horticulture was in a very high state of efficiency. The Jdtalca stories 
are replete with descriptions of gardens and parks and we 
CULTURE have a very large variety of garden-producc—both fruit3 
and flowers. 3 Among tho flowers, to mention only a few 
moro important ones, we have Idmsuka, patali, kannikara, Jayasumana, 
Tcadamba, sirisa , baknla, sdla, Jcetaka and so on : 4 

“Festoons of flowers garlanded 

As when the banners fly, 


Blossoms of every hue and tint 
Like stars that dot the sky.” 5 
"Always the many-coloured flowers, 
Blow fragrant on tho breeze.” 6 


Of the fruits, again, not to go into details, we may mention mango, rose- 
apple jaokfmit, fig, grape, plantain, date and so on: 7 

“A man may stand beneath tho trees and pluck them as they grow 

The choicest flavour, taste, both ripe and unripe show.” 8 

Mango-groves were evidently a common feature. 9 


For vegetables and fruits there were the green-grocers or fruit-sellers 
(■panniJcd) who specialised in them and bought from the growers to sell to the 
customers, and it was a very flourishing industry. 10 * And so also with the 
flowers, which were grown and used in sufficiently large quantity to give- rise 
to the specialised occupations of the florist and the garland-makers ( mala - 
Mr as).' 1 This fruit and flower culture must have been highly advanced^ 
for forcing flowers and fruits out of season was known. 12 


1. J., 1, p. 312; IV, p. 445 ! V, p. 37. 

2. J., VI, p. 630—G. 2083. 

3. Innumerable aro the trees and plants, flowers and fruits mentioned and described with 
’ a keen sense of observation mainly in the gUthas of the stories. See specially J., 11, pp. 106-0; 
IV, p.92—G, 1-2; V,pp, 37-8,100-G. 19-21, 405,420; VI, pp. 200-G. 1160-8; 028—38 GG. 
2012-2100. Cf, G. P. Majumdar’s Upavanci Vinoda, a Samskrta treatise on Arbori-Hartioul- 
tuTei Caloutta, 1935, esp. informative Introduction. 

4. J., VI, pp. 630-39-GG. 2024-2116. 

6. Ibid., pp. 629-30-G. 2023; 2034. 

8. Ibid., p. 534-G. 2067. 

7. Ibid., pp. 529-GG. 2017 J 1 ; 534 GG. 2060 ff. etc. 

8. Ibid., p, 529-G. 2021— yannagandharosuttame.’ 

9. J-, I, p. 139. The variety and plenty of flowers and fruits • excited the wonder of 
the Greeks : see Diodorus, 11, 36. 

lfh. J-,1, p. 412; 11, 179; HI, p. 21-2; IV; pp, 44,5; 448-G. 119; 449. The word par- 
nafot occurring in the Vajosdmsyi SamhiB, xxx, 16, has been variously interpreted by Vedio 
commentators. To our mind the term is quite equivalent to our pannika and therefore 
should mean a green-grocer.See Veil. Ini., II, p. 6(11, 

‘ 11. J., I, p. 120 ; IV, p, 82} VI, p. 276-G. 1,197. 

12. J., II, p. 106; IV, pp. 200-1; - 
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Among the miscellaneous crops we may mention lac ( lakkha ), saffron 
(Jcusimbhara) and camphor ( ieappura ) 1 as the more important onos ; honey 
(imdhu) seems to have been easily procurable, 2 for wherever flowers are in 
plenty, bees are sure to be thero. 

We spoke of the agricultural land and its produce. We shall now proceed 
to deal with the waste land, pastures and such other grounds, and their useful¬ 
ness in the economic development in thoso days. 

These waste or non-agricultural lands may be classified into cremation 
or burial grounds, forests and pastures, mining and river-traors. The crema¬ 
tion grounds do not seem to have been of much economic importance at that 
time. 

The pasture-grounds, on the other baud, were more useful. On these 
grounds the cattle and goats wore graced. 3 The people customarily entrusted 
their flocks to a communal neatherd as ovon now (rf. le Jromageur of the Pen¬ 
nine Alps). These gopdlaJcas or gopas and ajapdlas led the herds to the pas¬ 
ture grounds, grazed them during the day and returned them to the owners 
in the evening. 4 * 6 Or, as it sometimes happened, specially in tho case of 
wealthy people, they kept the herds with themselves in a shielding by night 
and brought tho produce to the owners from time to time. 8 9 

This naturally leads us to notice the breeding and rearing of live-stock 
REARING of aQ d dairy farming—both akin to agriculture. Animals are of 
UVE-STOOK great use for purposes of cultivation at, well as of draught. 

Cattle were of course a highly esteemed form of wealth,® 
and their tending and rearing was an essential concern to 
the people for, “upon Irine depend men.” 7 Cattle were rubbed with oil 8 
and supplied with necessary food, usually grass and some kind of fodder.® 
Knowledge of cattle and their habits of eating and drinking were patent to 
the people. 10 The method of dairy-work may not have been quite scientific 
and economical, tho hygiene of the cattle may have been neglected, but 
people did try to improve upon their work in this direction. 11 Hence it 
was that the supply of milk and its four products viz. curds, buttermilk, 
butter and ghee, was abundant 12 and so the people could get the most 
nutritious kind of food easily. 

1. J., I, pp, 149, 319; III, p. 183 j IV, p. 260; VI, p. 66 5 p. 836-G. 2073 , 637-G. 2092. 

2. J., 1, p. 238, in, p. 41; IV. p. 370 i V, pp. 20, 384. 

3. J., I, pp. 194 . 240 ; 388 j HI, p. 149 ; 401 -G. 129; IV, pp. 250, 326; Buffaloes are 

mentioned, J , IV, p, 384-G. 262. 

4. J., 1, p. 104 j III, pp. 140, 401; IV, p. 304—G. 260; V, p. 417. 

6. J., I, p. 388 "mahivlbhavo sefthi .... fassa gopdlaho yarn galtetvb arahhain pavisilvS 
tattha gopaUikaiit katvd rahkhanto vasati aefthino ca Mima kaUtrn gorasam ditmrali." Of. lot the 
Greek shepherd, Zimmern, The Qrteh Oomriwnwealth, p. 231. 

6. JT, VI, pp. 1801-G. 789-00, 

7. J., IV, p. 2S3-G. 113 "pasunalha ogam paja". 

8. J., I, p. 106. 

9. Ibid., IV, p. 67 ( haroli); also Ibid, 253-G. J13 “pajuhnandtM potato." 

10. J., VI, p. 335. . .» 

11. For instanoe, the knowledge that if tho oows were afraid of anything they wefe ajih 

to give less milk, made them oareful. J., 1, p. 388. . „ljf 

12. J., I, pp. 200,388 i 467 j VI, p, 324r—(paHMgoraeaphald) Of, MaMtaggOt 
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Together with cattle, flocks of sheep and goats also were usual, as we saw 
above, and ovon kings are said to have poaaossod them.’ We do not know 
as to how far these wore utilised for wool-production. Here may also be mon • 
tionodtho breeding of horsos for quality, 2 whioh made considerable traffic and 
dealing in them possible. 3 Kings, as we saw, wore fond of hunting wich dogs 
which led to the bleeding of a good strain. 4 

Vast stretches of land, otherwise waste, yielded a largo quantity of grass 
and such other useful herbs. And grass-cutting was a quasi-agricultural 
industry followed by the poorer strata of workers ( tinahdrahd). B 

Lot us now turn to forost-lands (mnapacara). 6 India of those days seems 
to havo been richly gifted with forost tracts. Almost tlio 
ARBOR1- whole of tho country was covered over with a large variety 

CULTURE. 0 f trees. Arboriculture, as a science akin to agriculture, may 

not have boon recognised to its fullest moasure, but the 
beneficial influence of forests does not require any human agenoy. They 
were, as they always are, of much economic value. They provided tho 
country with materials ( bliandam ,) for tho construction of houses, vohioles, 
shops and various lands of implements and the liko. Various kinds of timber, 
bamboo, creepers, fibrous plants like those mentioned before, loaves like 
those of betel, wild flowers, medicinal herbs and roots wore to bo found in 
plenty. And for these tho VanacamJcas, or tho forosters, roamed about 7 
and the wood-workers, the basket-makors, workers in bamboos, and the 
carpenters sallied forth far and wide from their abodeB. 8 Above all, the 
forest-trees were an unfailing source of fuel for the community, 9 and of a 
living to tho wood-gatherers ( katiliahdrahas ). 10 A Jdtaha^ 1 moreover, 
informs us that self-sown paddy (sayanjdto soli) was to be found in the 
forest regions of the Himalayas. Similarly honey, of which we road 
frequently as eaten wich rice, was most probably obtained in the forests from 
tho wild beokivos. 12 


But, apart from their valuable uses for food, fodder, fibre and timber, 
trees are highly useful for their influence on the climate and rainfall, as is well- 
known. Thus, inspito of a failure of agricultural produce due to drought or 
inundation which sometimes visited the country, people could support them¬ 
selves on forest trees whioh yielded starch, oil, sugar, vegetables, fruits and 
fibres. 


In connootion with forest lands it would be well, by the way, to speak of a 
few more aspeots connected with them, vi.z., hunting and its eeonomio value. 

1. X, I, p. 240; IV, p. 383-G. 247-posayanti ajelake. ' "~ 

2. X, I, p. 181-G. 23; II, p. 264, 428; etc., Boo Supra p. 164 

3. X, I, p. 124 5 11, pp. 31, 287. 

4. X, I, p. 176 : IV, p. 437. 

6. X, I, p. 121 s EU, pp. 129-30; V, p. 417, 

6. X, iVi p. 359—G. 217. 
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Hunting was by no moans an unimportant occupation in those days, 
Flesli-eating was a vory common practice as wo shall see 
HUNTING. later on. 1 Venison was highly esteemed. 'NoL to speak of 
the king going on a hunting meroly to experience the delicacies 
ancl pleasnro of oating venison ‘broiled on charcoal;’ 2 it is important to note 
that there wero regular hunters—the luddakas and the nisddas, whoso sole 
occupation was to capture or kill tho animals and earn thoir Irving by s elling 
them. 3 Not only that, there wtre special villages of those hunters, as we 
have already seen. 4 

Equipped with staffs, bows and snares, they would roam far and wide 
on and among the mountains a nd forests in search of proy. 5 They laid a snare 
of twisted cord of leather-thongs sot with a pole, in tho doer-drives. 3 They 
know the time for deor to como down from the hills and would post themselves 
‘in ambush by the road.’ 7 Some of them would form themselves in a oircle 
with weapons in their hands and than rouse the doomed dentures by their 
shouts, and capture them. 8 Others used to build platforms on the boughs 
of the trees at tho foot of which ‘‘they found the traok of deer and watoh aloft 
for their coming to oat the fruits,” and when como, “they brought them down 
with a javelin.” 9 Thus they obtained hide, claws, teeth and fat, 10 all 
economically useful products. Prom elephants, whether deliberately killed 
or otherwise, was obtained ivory which was the raw material of a very 
important industry. 11 Panther’s skin wa* also a useful material. 12 

Similar was tho occupation of bird-catching and fowling. Birds were, 
POULTRY n0 ^ ou ^ >t > cau gto and sold for pets, 13 but, as was more 
usually the case, they were meant for consumption. 

‘‘What fate for one caught in a snare 
Except the cruel spit?” 

1. See for inatanoo J. IV, p 370 ; V, p. 489-G. 424, ole. 

2. J., IV, p. 437 AagmapaHain magamnhaam. 

3. J., II, p. 184; IV, pp. 232, 334, 337, 341; V, p. 41. 

4. Of. ‘‘Their industry was certainly a vory important one. The largo stretches of forest 
open to all, separating most of tho sottloraonts ; tho absonco of any custom of breeding cattle 
for the meat-market; tho largo demand for ivory, fur, smews, creepers and all tho other produoe 
of the woods; and the congeniality of tho occupation, all tended to encourage these hunters.” 
Rhys Davids, Buddhial India, p. 94. The hunters had already been out oft from the rest of tho 
society, as in Greece : see Zimmera j “Tho mighty hunters of ohl days, once the pride of their 
small communities, wore out oft from tho sooiety of tho growing city, and booame rooognized 
outeastes ”—The Oreek Commonwealth, p, 230. 

5. J., IV, pp. 413, 428 ; VI, pp. 170 ; 582 

0. J., I, p. 388; ft, p. 154 ; Ilf, p. 184; IV, p. 414. 

7. J., I,j). 154. 

8. J., m, p. 325 . IV, p. 258. VI, p. 582, 

9. J., I, p 173; also J„ 1. pp. ICO i 104; IV, p. 49 5 IV, p. 392. Two other artifices 

consisted in (1) laying Vuhtearighutayania [Vrfnbha Jalaka, Mdh&vastu, for Barhut illustration, 
see Barua, Barhut J&taka Scenes,) and (2) Setting dogs from two sides ( KokmumkkhavalQut, 
Dhammapada, Commentaries, for illustration sec Barua, Barhut J&taka Scenes). mm 

10. J., X, p, 388— "Camma-nakha-diifha e’eva vasafl oa.” , 

11. J., I, p. 321; II, p, 197 ; V, pp. 45, 49; VI, p. 61-G. 209. 

12. J., VI, p. 0I-G, 269 —-“ajinamhi hanhate dipt.” Tor hunting m the Vedia period, if. 
Fed. /nd., U, pp. 172-4, 

13. J., 1, pp. 140,175; II, p. 133 S III, p, 97, 420; IV, pp. 279, 418; V, pp, 1W, 229* 
45, 365, 458; VI, pp. 419-20. 
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thus cries out a. captured bird. 1 In either case the fowler got his living. 4 
These fowlers were sometimes numerous enough to havo a milage all to them¬ 
selves as wo have seen. 3 They caught the birds with snares and traps. The 
snare, made usually of stout horse-hair ( valapdsa ) and fixed to a stick ( yatthi) 
Was strewn on the ground. As soon as tho birds descended on the ground 
they were caught fast into it. 4 Sometimes they used a docoy-bird (dtpahak- 
ham ox tittira) which, by its cry, gathered its kinsfolk, B or they themselves imi¬ 
tated the note of a bird to gather its kind together, and when the birds were 
drawn together, they flung tho net over them, and whipped the sides of the 
net together so as to got them all huddled up in a heap. Then they crammed 
them into their basket and carried them away. 6 Thus they sold them away, 
sometimes fattening them before sale. 7 Among the birds thus sought after, 
were parrots and peacocks (for pets) and quails, partridges and ospreys. 3 
Beautiful feathers of the mallards were sold aDd brought a nice sum. 9 

Pishing of course formed a very important occupation and fisheries an 
important addition to the national wealth of those days. 
FISHERIES. Pish was largely consumed. Besides being the usual food of' 
those living near the river and sea-tracts, 10 it was sold and 
consumed by others. 11 Both the net and the lino ( jdla: bdlisa) wore used to 
catch fish. 12 Basket-traps ( humindni ) were also set in pits and holes of 
the rivers to capture them. 18 Lina and net fisher-men wore differentiated. 14 
Pish of various lands were known. 18 

Coming now to mining, we feel that it must have been undertaken quite 
extensively, though on primitive lines. India has always 
MINING. been famous for its mineral wealth. The oft-quoted passage 
from Megasthenes is no exaggeration : “And while the soil 
hears on its surface all kinds of fruits which are known to cultivation, it has 
also underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much 
gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and 
other metals which are employed in making articles of use and ornament as 
well as the implements and accoutrements of war.” 16 And the most 
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J,, V, p. 339— ,l EA nix p&sena baddhasaa galiranilH mahanasit 1” 

J., I, pp. 208, 434, 475; H, p. 132 ; HI, pp. 64, 97 ; V, p. 337. 

Supra, p. 184. 

J., IH, p. 97; IV, p. 278. V, pp. 337, 346, 358. 

J., II, p. 101 HI, pp. 64, 357-G 64, 

J., I, p. 208, 

J., 1, p. 434. 

J., I, p. 434; II, p. 132 ; IV, p. 392. 

J., I, p. 475 ; for bird-catching in Yedie Period see Vetlic Index, II, u. 173. 

J/, 11, pp. 178, 230 

I. P. 211 ; 11, pp. 362, 434; 111, p. 429; VI, pp. 72, B80, 

J., I, pp, 210, 482; II, p. 178. Ill, p. 370 ; V, p. 889-GG. 202-3. 

J., I, p. 427; II, p. 238. 

J., 1, p. 482 (balirtka) for the Vodio fishing, of. Ved. Ind, II, pp. 173-4. 

J., V, ,p. 4G6—G. 264. 

Fragment 1, McCriadJe, Meganthenee and Arrian, p. 31 A. modem geologist Mr. V. 
his introduction to tho Economic Geology of India, p, xv, quotes this statement and 
it as absolutely true, , 
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elaborate treatment of the subject by Kautilya 1 leaves no doubt about the 
fact that mining had reached a stage fax above the rudimentary. 

Tho /dtakns mention a large variety of metals such as gold, silver, copper, 
brass, iron, lead, tin and various lands of precious metals, crystals (phulika) 
gems, diamonds, mbies, pearls and corals 2 which, however, might not come 
under indigenous production. True, we have no information as to tho method 
or extent of digging mines, clearing tho ores, smoltinff, and such other processes 
connected with mining. Besides metals, wore to be found hundreds of mineral 
substances— nnaddha —such as salt, collyrium, arsenic, yellow orpiment, 
vermilion, and so on. 3 All theso would naturally lead us to rhe conclusion 
that mining was undertaken to a very great extent, by methods which might 
not be very scientific in an age prior to Kaufilya’s or Megasthenes’s. There 
remains no doubt, however, looking to the various metal-industries, that India 
of the Jataka times was rich in mineral wealth. It may be that some of the 
rich metals wore imported from abroad. But as to the general mineral wealth 
having been indigenous there seems little doubt. 

Tho existence of mines and miners can be gathered from this metaphoxio 
verse : 

“And I ho brick mound, search as you may, contains. 

No veins of iron for tho miner’s pains.” 4 

Bofore finishing with land-production, we should mention that land aho 
supplied ordinary earth, mud, brick, mortar, coment and such other things— 
raw materials for stono-workmg and building-industry. 5 

So far we havo dealt with land or the natural resources which are of pri¬ 
mary importance among the factors of production. Wo have soen that there 
was an abundance of fertile Laud as well as of mineral resources. The major 
part of the total population of the country was engaged in ogiiculture. We 
saw that the land was split up imo a number of small holdings, with well- 
marked boundaries. The scienco of economic welfare has taught us that 
cultivation by fragmentation is a great or ovil than f fragmentation of land by 
sub-division of holdings. Small holdings there were, but there is nothing to 
show in tho stories that cultivation by fragmentation was canied, to excess. 
In other words, under tho joint-family system— indead an important institu¬ 
tion from economic standpoint at that time—sraallor holdings were brought 
together under joint-cultivation. Moreover, wo have instancos of estates of 
1000 Tcansas and moie. And, also, land was with the agricultural class. Yet, 


1 . AithaiMia, £1,12. 

2. J., II, p. 298-G. 16-7 (ayo, lobtrt, tip it, stwrt, ui 


__ . ,_, __i ajatart, jStat apart, mutts velwiyS); 

I, pp. 331, 351, 470 i II, p. 6 5 IV 60, 85-0. 143,102,118, 266 j V, PP- 86, 410 5 VI, pp. 117-20, 
15] -G. 705, ] 75,188, 231,275-0, 340, 402, 403. 


3. J., V, p. 416— ,t a^(ma-manosild-harilSla-MiiguJak(f. ,i 

4. J., VI, p. 212—G. 917: Of J., II, p. 285. 

5. J., I, pp. 388 [itihaka), 335 (udukkhala), 429 (nuettibS), 433 («#«&*). - 
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with all this, we must say that agriculture was practised on a small scale. 
Cultivation, was almost always extensive, not intensive, though tho methods 
varied slightly according to different nature of the soil-swampy, black, dry, 
and so oji. The peasant toiled on with the help of practice and inherited expe¬ 
rience, with iittlo of scientific knowledge. Tho implements were simple, Still, 
the peasant does not seem to have boon inefficient. But, as in all ages, capital 
was wanting. Perhaps there was no need of it. The averago peasant, except¬ 
ing a smaller section of kufumbikas or woll-ofi peasants, corresponding to the 
Russian koolaks , was poor, though not to tho extent to which he is fallen to-day. 
Agri culture is important not only in itself, but on it depend mainly the manu¬ 
facturing industries. It is clear that the raw materials of every industry 
must come ultimately from the land. And so also with allied industries of 
cattle-breeding, arboriculture, pisciculture and ruining of which we spoke 
before. We shall now deal with, various manufacturing industries prevalent 
id the days of the Jutakus. 

We shall presently see that India of those days had a great variety of 
flourishing industries. Industrial production, depending as 
™JAO- it does on agrioulture and raw materials, was never poor— 

‘ either in quality or in quantity. Most of the industries 

were worked by hand-labour. It seems India was far ahead, in comparison 
with other countries of those times, in dexterity, and skill, swiftness and 
delicacy of touch of her artisans. The metal industries and textiles had 
particularly attained eminence. This traditional prosperity of India, in s6 
far as it concerned Industries, began to be vanishod only at the dawn of the 
Industrial Revolution in tho West which, with machines and the capitalist 
rdyime all the world over, sounded the dcathknell of handicrafts and 
small industries. India now needs not the quiet reversion to old and simple 
crafts, which is only an outcome of despair to reform the present systom of 
production and distribution, but an organised, planned and well-thought-out 
Industrial development to the mass-benefit. With all the sneering, curses and 
anti-propaganda, Russia has shown the path by which .in exclusively agricul¬ 
tural country can ba converted into a full-fledged Industrial country, devoid 
of the evils and conflicts of a capitalistic system. 

. But perhaps this was out of place here. Our eyes should again revert to 
. that far-ofi age when things were comparatively simple. 

India has always been noted for its silks. In the Jdtaka times, Benares 
TEXTILES had already acquired great fame for the special excellence 
SPINNING & of its wajes—'Tine East cloth, worth ten thousand pieces” 
WEAVING. had already become a proverbial phrase. ’ Besides this 

. finer stuff,. Gandhara and Koflutiibara were known to be producing woollen 


■ 1* J-. H, 443-G. 14] {KasihaA ca muduvattham) ; III, p; lo (sata^ahasmanahanilcafh); 
V, p. 78-6.880. VI, pp. 48-6.194, 60*G. 225 (kAaikuUcma), 144-66. 847-0 ; 403; Of. Mam- 
W&Vin, SwhereBMdhagojaoxpWm. Km as one thousand, , Vinayu Texte pt. li, p. 190 


n. OJ. Q. P. Majtundar, 1. C., i, pp. 19 1, ff> : 
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cloths ol great value. 1 Tho silk cloth (Koseyya) was most probably 
embroidered with, gold 2 ; kings wore tnrbons of gold. 3 The state-elephants 
aLo had golden iloths. 4 Thus, while silk was a portion of royalty and 
wealth, the garments of the largo majority of the people were made 
of cotton. 3 Hemp might have been in use, but to a very limited 
extent. Thus, besides tho ordinary dress of the people, costly and dainty 
fabrics of silk cloth and tut were worked out into rugs, blankets, cushion 
cloths, coverlets and carpets, 6 sufficiently enough to have a foreign market, 
Ascetics are said to have worn ‘robes of bark 5 probably made from 
aloe-fibre. 7 

Thus we soo that woaving was tho most; important industry of the country 
next to agriculture. It was, of course, hand-loom weaving whioh reached a 
perfection in tho production of a variety of fine and coarse cloths. 

The preliminary processes of gamins, cleaning, pressing, carding and 
spinning were also important industries by themselves. We have unfortu¬ 
nately no reference to carkha or the spinning wheel here. But about its 
existence there can be no doubt. 8 AU these were, and to some extent still are, 
the domestic industries-—the chief occupation of women as the references from 
tho stories show. “Itthinam kappasapoltTianadhanuka” —women's bows for 
carding cotton—must have been common and familiar household articles, 9 
Of weaving wo have a graphio scene herein: 

“As when the lady at her loom 
Sits weaving all the day.... 

Her task ever goes les3 and less. 5,10 

Weavers probably got on nicely with their profession, 11 hut the profession 
itself was considorod to he a miserable and low work. At present of course 
hanclloom woaving can haxdly stand against mill-competition. Tho cloth 
merchants arc termed as dusslltas . 12 

1. J„ VI, pp. 500-GG. 1796, 1801. 

2. Rubbarao, op, c it., p. 71. 

3. J., V, p. 322-Q-. HQ-KaHomapafia. 

4. J., IV, p. 404-G. 60 “ndga hemakwppanwieaae” also V. p. 258-G. 43. 

6. J., IJI, p. 286; VI, p. 41. 

fl. J„ I, pp. 149,804 j II, pp, 05, 274; p. 13S (kambnh) ; 187, 458 (cUiaWutro) ; VI, pp, 
180, 191, 280 (varapolthakaltbaranath)’. 

7. I, pp. 149, 221,319; HI, pp. 183, 274, 284 ; IV, pp. 250 358; V, p. 187 5 VI, 500, 

8. See J., VI, p. 338. Amongst the findings at Mohenjo Daro were nnmorous spindle 
whirls in the hottses ; and that it (spinning and weaving) was practised hy the well-to-do and the 
poor alike is indioated by the faot that the whirls are made of tho more expensive faoinpe as well 
as oE the cheaper pottery and sholl." M alien] a Dim and the InAm Civilization, l, p. 32, 

9. J., VI, p. 41. 

10- J., VI, p. 20-Q-, 105— ‘Yaihdpi lante vitale 

7arh yam dmiyupaviyati 
Apnkkath hoti vefabbath.' 

Of, Rg Veda, 2, 38,4 “The weaver rolls her growing web together.*’ 

11. J., 1, p. 358 (iantavSya UmaTtakamma) ; IV, p. 475 ( pmMfS ). 

12. J„ VI, p. 270—G, 1197. 
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Allied to weaving is dyeing. Although no direct information can be 
gathered as to this undoubtedly an important industry, the variety of colours 
known to the Jdtakas ’ and the mention of garments, ruga and curtains as 
dyed scarlet, orange and yellow and red, among others, should be sufficient to 
establish the fact. 2 Even an umbrella is said to have been red-coloured. 3 
Moreover the word “Cangamra" occurring in a couple of gdthds 4 and meaning 
dyer’s straining cloth 5 should dispel any doubt that may bo lurking in our 
minds as to this fact. The word rajalca, ordinarily meaning a washerman and 
occurring in a gdthd , 8 should also include a dyer. OmJdtaka actually indi¬ 
cates the existence of coloured clothes in the dyers’ street— rajalca-vitJd, 7 


Together with this we may mention the tailoring industry which must 
have existed, and that in quite a flourishing state, as the uso of clothes ia 
no where scanty ; 8 tailors were called the timnaharas. 

Wo may well believe, then, that for clothing India was self-sufficient and 
had not to depend on the sweet will of other countries. Not only this, but 
the production from the weaving industry of the country was probably such 
as could supply a commodity for the export trade of India in th,oso days. 


The country, being 
POOD AND we may, 


predominantly an agricultural one, as we saw, 
as a matter of . course, expect her to supply her 


brewing^ sons with all the necessary food-staffs. 


The production of salt was very important, in as much as it oould bo 
produoed in any quantity from the water of tho sea. And there were salt 
makers— lonakaras —who also prepared salt by boiling the salt-water. 9 

Fish and meat (macchamamsct) were obtained in abundance and had a 
flourishing market 10 as we have already seen. Meat was also dried and 
preserved. V* Slaughter-houses (suna) were common. 

The manufacturing industries connected with food-grains are rice-hulling, 
wheat and millet-milling and bakeries. There were indeed no flour mills, but 
the flour must have been prepared at home by means of grinding-stones which 
oan be seen even now in almost all the. villages. 


1,, J., VI, p- 279-GG._ 1223-0. The colours named are white (seta) dark-blue (nila), 
brown (pingdla) yellow (hdhddu), golden (somnna), silvery, ( rajatamaya ), red (ratio,, indagopa), 
black (k&li) madder-Iibo etc. 

2. J.,I,p, 449; IV, p. 268—G. 119. 340 i V, p. 211, 

, . 3. J., VI, p. 218-G..034— ‘Jan'ibonadarh chqttcwi. 

4. J„ V, p. 188-GG. 219-20. 

5. So® Rhys Davids, Questions of King Milinda, II, p, 278. 

S. J., VI, p. 270-G. 1107. 

, 7. J.. IV, p. 81. , 

8. J., IV, pp. 24, 38 j VI, p. 384. 

0. J., VI, p, 206-G. 889. 

10. J.yl, p. 478 j II, p. 303 j III, 49,; V, p. 458; VI, pp. 02, 72. 

11, S;, 111, 100, 378} VI, p, 62,111—0.469; 270-G 1190) 334, . 
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Rofined sugar as such was perhaps little known, but the commonest form 
of production was from sugar-cano. Both the lump-sugar and powdered 
sugar were in use. 1 The sugar-cane-pressing instruments were in voguo. 2 

Some methods, though primitive in nature, must have been adopted for 
tbe purpose of pressing out oil from the oilseeds, though nothing is given out 
by tho stories as to the form of this industry. Oil was largely consumed in the 
kitchen. 3 

Besides tho cooks employed by the rioh and tho kings, 4 thoro wore 
othors who had thoir own qnartors in the city where they prepared and sold 
food. 3 

Corn was also sold 8 and tho corn-sellers were not wanting in their tactics 
of mixing good grain with chaff so as to profit. 7 

Liquor was, no doubt, manufactured and oonsumod on a largo scale. 8 
Drinking festivals were a common feature of those days, 9 even though the evil 
oifeots of drinking were recognised 10 and abstention from it was proachod. 11 
Liquor was extracted from rice and fruit mixture, 12 the soma plant' 3 and 
from the sugar-cane, 14 and was sold in shops (surdpana) open day and 
night. 18 

Tn the metal industries many a haudi-craffc attainod to considerable 
METALS AND magnitude. 

HREOlOUS^^ Then, as now, Indians and specially women-folk, wore fond 
MET ALS AND of ornaments. So gold-smiths had a very flourishing trade. 

It is significant, 88 pointed out by Prof. Subbarao, 16 that 
“shops of gold-smiths-waro (sabhdni kirandm *) are warned against in the 
same breath with gossip, drink and lewd company.” 17 Among the precious 
metals and jewollery montion has been made of gold, silver, diamonds, 
pearls, crystals and jewels, 18 which all however may nor be of indigenous 


1. J., I, p. 238 ; Ill, p. 110 ; IV, pp. 274, 379; V, p. 384. 

2. J , n, p. 240—' “ucchuyante" 

3. J., 1, pp. 10S; 423. II, p. 301; 111, pp. 503,537. 

4. J., II, p. 319; 351; HI, p. 225. V, p. 292. 

5. J., HI, p. 287 j V, p. 200 ; VI, pp. 270-0.1100 (odaniyaghara ), 680-G. 2399, 

6. J.,ll,p. 267. IH,pl98. 

7. ,T., VI, p. 110-0. 403. 

8. J., 1, pp. 349, 362 ; HI, p. 40 ; IV, pp 217-G. 31 ; 222-G, 46; 867-G. 268 ; V, pp. 
177, 457, 467, VI, p. 328-0. 1445. (Sv>a r varana, majja, &b ava are tho different names, 
perhaps of different kinds of liquor). 

9. J., I. pp. 362 (Suranak/cAatto) 489: II, p. 240," VI, p. 161. 

10. J., 1, p. 362 } IV, p. 494. 

11. J., V, pp. 15-8 GGF, 36-09. 

12. J, V,p. 12; VI, p.506. 

13. J., V, pp. 177, 457. 

14. J„ IV, p. 161 (ucch&r&pcMsaVatii'). 

16. J., 1, pp. 121, 232, 209, 330. II, pp. 427,431 j IV, p. 115 j 223-G. 53; V, p. IS J VI, 
pp. 270-G. 1196 j 328, 

10. Op. 6tt., p. 70< 

17. J., IV, p. 228-G. 53 j Suvannnl-aras mentioned J., V, p. 438-9. 

18. J., I, pp. 177, 351, 479. II, p. 6. IV, 00, 85, 290s VI, p. 117-20, 175, 279? 493-0. 

1742. Htraiincuuvanncs is a compound ooonrring often, e.g„ J, VI, pp. 186, 402, 498-G. 

1743, Hoernle, in his translation of the UvUaagaatMio, p, 18, may he correct in exptoWttfHMt 
as ‘unwrought and wrought gold.’ 
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produce, as has already "been pointed out . 1 Washon rubies are known . 2 
Cucumbers of gold are said to have been sold . 3 Gold ornaments wore set 
with gems, the art of cutting and polishing of which was known . 4 Bead 
and gem necklaces arc montionod . 5 

Among a large variety of golden and other precious ornaments prepared 
and worn were bracelets, (haUhcittharana), rings ( muddiled) nocldacos {mala), 
earrings (Kundcila), waistbands ( melcJiala) anklets (kayura), hair-pins, front- 
let pieoes, zones (hantlhanum) crests for the turbans (tiulamani ). 6 

Trado in ornaments was extensive enough to permit of specialisation of 
particular kinds of ornaments. For instance, we read of a man who made 
ornaments for the head . 7 Ornaments were made not only for men but also 
for animals, as we often notice Icings fond of adoring their olophants and 
horses with finery, such as gold, trappings, girths and network of gold . 8 


The rich and the kings used golden vessels for eating and drinking 
“though not so exclusively, perhaps, as the stories suggest . 5 ’ 9 


The art of inlaying must have been known; chairs and bed-steads and 
thrones used by kings were inlaid with gold, as were also the royal cars . 10 

The description of a celestial ear would make the inference tenable that 
relief-work was also practised . 11 Another interesting feature of gold industry 
was the preparation of mirrors ( adasa ) by giving fine polish to the surface 
of the metal . 12 Golden plates were used for inscriptions of messages or 
sayings of importance . 13 


Silver ( rajata) is also frequently mentioned. Silver dishes were used for 
eating . 14 

The word Kammara, though it may mean a worker in any metal thus cor¬ 
responding to the English word "Smith,’’should properly refer 
to "Blacksmith,” so far as our stories are concerned. For we 
have distinct mention of Suvannakaras and ManiMras ,' 5 
These workers in metal supplied agriculture with ploughshares, spados and 


1. On tliis see ArlhaiHilm, II, 11. 

2. J., I, p. 331. 

3. ,T., I. p.206. 

4. . J., IV, pp. 233, 256 (wrwjjitamani ). V, p.’ 453. 

fi. J.,I,p. 385; VI, p. 340. 

6. J., I, p. 134; U. pp. 122, 373 . Ill, pp. 153-G, 1; 377-0.(?); IV, pp. 60-GO. 09; 
298 ; 422 : 493; V, pp. 202-G. 29-32 ; 215-GG. 64, 06, 69 ; 250-0, 54; 297-G. 14-8; 302-G. 
41; 400-G. 241; 438; VI, p. 104; pp. 144-G. 647 217-G. 032 . 238-G. 1068 ; 283-G. 1232; 
466-G. 1616; 610-G. 1889; 590-QG. 2443-7. Of Acaraiiga SUtra, II, 2, 1, 11. 

7. J., II, p. 191. 

8. . J., n, pp. 43, -G 25 ; 143 ; IV, pp, 393,403-4; V, pp. 258-G. 43 ; VI, pp. 487-8. 

9. J., I,pp. Ill, 266; IT, pp. 90, 371 ; III, pp. 10, 277 ; IV, pp, 384 ; VIp. 39, 510. 

10. J., I, p. 486; III, pp. 375, ( suvanmkhaoitett/i) V, p. 204 ; IV, p. 422 s VI, pp. 231-G, 

1020 (suvannavihtte) 58Q-Q. 2382. • . 

• 11. J.,‘ V, pp. 204; 408. 

12. J., H, p. 297 ; IV,pp. 7,270, 335,448; V, pp. 59,66, 
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similar implements. 1 1ron posts and chains are also mentioned. 2 Household 
materials such as pots, pans, and bowls woro prepared of copper and brass 
(tamba: Iccmsa) and bronzo 3 so that amalgamation of met ah was known 
and practised. Indued thoro is a distinct roferonco to copper rust washod in some 
acid ((mbilaclholaiii viya lamba tnalam ). 4 Iron was oonvorted into steel and 
made into tools of various crafts such as axes, spades, hangers, hammers, 
saws and chisels, pegs, forks, iron-staflV., barber’s longs, and soon. 5 Various 
weapons of war and coats of nia il wore also prepared on a largo scale. 6 But 
they also did finer and delicate work, for instance in the shape of fine needles 
(suci) of groat lightness and sharpness 7 and strings of musical instruments 
(i tanti). 6 * There is a fine description—and a minute one—of an usuhara or the 
makor of arrows who heats a pieco of steol in a pan of coals ( aiigamkapalle) 
and wots it with some sour rice-gruol (Kattjilcena) and then, dosing one eye 
and looking with the other sideways, makos the arrow straight.® 

Tho anvil ( adhihara/niya ) and tho pinoors of the smith are mentioned. 10 
And thus the furnaeo of a smith ( ukM ) is described : 

“As the smith’s fire burns inwardly 
And is not seen inside....” 11 

Tho smith’s trado was quite an extensive one, as we find speoial villages of 
smiths (Icammamgdmas ). 12 The Angarikas were probably tho same as the 
metal-workers or smiths. 13 

Ivory-work was, as it still is, a very important industry. There used 
IVORY-WORK io k° special quartors in a city ( DanlaMravzlM ), where the 
ivory-workeis lived and carried on their industry or rather 
handicraft. 14 15 They made a number of small articles of “diverse form and 
shapes, bangles and all manner of trinkets,” 13 and they also prepared costly 
carvings and ornaments, handles for mirrors and inlayings in royal chariots. 16 
Elephants wore slain for their tusks, but a living elephant’s tusk was 


1. J., I, pp. 247, 312, 161; II, pp. 03, 24], 400 j Til, pp. 231, 281, 283. 

2. J., IV, p. 83 ( ayanangala: aynsankhaliM). 

3. J., I, pp. Ill, 247, 461; III, pp. 28], 285 ; IV, p. 107-G- 42; V, pp. 45. 

4. J., V, p. 95. 

6. .J., V, p. 45! VdsipharMU-kuddala-nikhadana-mutthila-i:clarju)hb}iuiheijlam'SaUhi~ 
tinaldyana-asi-lokaAan(la-khdn,uka-apat:itAaghutaka. 

6. Supra, pp. 171-2. 

7. J., 1, p. JU ; III, p. 2S2, and 0, 81-5 : 

“Qaiokly threadod, smooth and straight. Polished with emery sharp of 
point and dolioato....” 

8. J.,II,p. 249. 

0, J., I, p. 68. The scene is represented on a Barhnt railing. 

10. d., I, p. 223, II, p. 342. 

11. J., VI, pp. 189-G. 825; 437-G. 1511; “kamm&idnath yalhd uMd anto jMydnti no 

bahiiii." ... 

12. J., Ill, pp. 281 ff. GO. 88-88. 

13 J., VI, p. 208-G, 889. 

14. J., I, p. 320; H, p. 197. 

15. Ibid. 

10. J„ V, p. 302-G. 37 S VI, p 223, G. 964, 
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conaidored worth, a great deal more than a dead one’s.’ The ivory-workman 
prepared things by means of a lcind of saw (kJiarakakaca). 1 

The potters ( KumbhaMras) made various binds of bowls, jars and 
vessels, small and big, used even in palaces. 3 They lived, 
POTTERY. for the most part outside the city or village, 4 but their wares 
wore sold in the bazar.® The pottor used i o bring cow-dung 
and clay, 6 The usual way of his work was this: Lumps of clay ( mnttikd) 
wero kneaded with water and thou mixed with ashes and dung (gomaya), the 
mixture was placed on a wheel ( caJcka) which was constantly turned ( avijjhi ), 
and various vessels wero moulded by the skilful hands. The wet vessels 
wore then driod and baked ( sukkhdpetvd : pacitva) and mado ready for 
consumption. 7 Some carried their craft to a higher crafts-manship and skill, 
for we read of figured pottery (ndnarupuni scmwtthdpesi ). 0 The potter’s art 
still is a matter of pride for India. 9 

Yd^dhaJci is a word which is used in these stories both for a 
wood-worker and a stone-worker. It should, therefore, 
INDUSTRIES- mean a braider, cither in wood or stone. Similarly, tho 
MASONRY. ' pdsanakottaJca or the stone-cutter, 10 the itthalcavaMhaM or 
the worker in bricks 1 ' and the gahapatisippakdra or tho 
clod-hopper la probably rofer to one and tho same worker, namely tho 
mason. 

The workers in stone were probably employed to lay foundations of build¬ 
ings and parks and to build bathing ghats and flights of steps to rivers and 
tanka. 13 The ordinary stono-cutter is seon building houses with the ruined 
material of a former gdma, and also hollowing a cavity in a crystal as a cage 
for a mouse. 14 Tho master-builders—- mahdmddhahis —worked more elabora¬ 
tely. They levelled the ground and cart posts and spread out the measuring 
line. 18 Here the two works—in stone and in wood—probably combined in 
one. The more durable buildings were built of bricks and mud (ifthalca: 
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mattika ),’ and mortar (ndu7Mala) z and cement ( ulloka ) 1 2 3 are also known. 
Besides the ordinary work of building, the more skilled workers, quite con¬ 
ceivably, carved pillars and bas-reliefs, whoso beautiful examples can still be 
seen at Barhut, Sanci or Amaravati: For, of sculpture and engraving we 
have independent references, 

There was, it seems, a heavy demand for workers in wood and car¬ 
penters. The superstructure of most of the houses was of 
CARPENTRY, uood. And the usual mode of work of the carpenters is 
graphically described in a story. “They would go up the 
river in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape beams and 
planks for honseholding, and put together the frame-work of one storey or 
two-storoy houses, numbering all the pieces from the mainpost onwards; 
these then they brought down to the river bank, and put thorn all aboard; 
then rowing down stream again, they would build houses to order as it 
was required of them; after which, when they reoeived their wage, they 
went back again for more materials for the building and in this way they 
made their livelihood.” 4 This is the most illuminating instance of a co-opera¬ 
tive work witnessed in these sLories, and this was true perhaps only of those 
who lived in their special villages, the vatfdhalcigamas, mentioned so 
frequently, 5 for there might be individual carpenters also. 6 

The oarpenters also made furniture for tho houses such as seats, chairs, 
bed-steads, ohestB, ladders, etc. 7 and also toys. But they were not only 
cabinet-makers : they also built ships 8 and vehicles of all sorts, carts and 
chariots of different kinds. 9 They also prepared various machines ( yantani ); 10 
the usual tools of a carpenter were hatchet, adaze, chisel and mallet among 
others. 11 

We do get mention of lamps (dipd) which were lighted after sunset, 12 
but we have no idea as to the kind and construction of the 
LIGHT AND lamps. Probably they were simple lamps, made of a tin box 

FUEL. containing oil—similar to the lamps still to be seen in remote 

villages. The forest folk and the itinerants, on the other 
hand, oarried torches (ulcka: alatam) probably made of grass. 13 
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As to fuel, we find that dung, mostly cowdung, and wood gathered from 
the forests, were used for fuel almost everywhere. 1 

The rush-workers ( Naldkaras ' Velnlcdvas) often went and worked in the 
CANE AND forest, where they could find their raw-material, bamboo 

LEAF-WORK, among others. 2 They out the bamboos with their knives 
(saiti) and made bundles of them. 3 With this branch of industry were also 
associated lute-making, basket-making, rope-woaving and mat-weaving. 4 
Other produces of the same industry were palm-leaf-fans ( t&lavantam: 
vdlamjanam) and leaf sunshades (paiinachattnkam). 5 Their skill and workman¬ 
ship are seen in a description of a palm-loaf-fan, on which a white umbrella 
was depicted and, with a banquet-hall as the subject (■ vatthu ), among a variety 
of other forms, was represented a standing figure of a beautiful queen. 6 

Among the miscellaneous industries, may be mentioned the dyc-producing 
work. This was probably done from loavoslilce those of haritala 
DBUGSANd’ an< ^ fr onl Vermillion (hingulaTca). 7 Preparation of lac-juice 
r'Tn?.MTC!AT.yi (lakkharasa) was also an important industry, 8 as it we largoly 
consumed by the ladies in adorning their hands and feet. 9 
Various kinds of drugs must also have been prepared, of course from 
vegetables and such other ingredients, and the scionce of medicine was highly 
developed.' 0 An instance of a dead body laid in a coffin (dnq.i) and 
embalmed with oil and ointment ( telakalale paTckhipdpctrd) and preserved 
safely," gives us an idea of the existence of some kind of chemicals. 

Leather-industry was evidently progressive. The Rathakara 12 or the 
LEATHER. cobbler manufactured quite a large variety of things. He 
WORK. prepared shoes of various qualities,' 1 shields of a hundred 

layers, leather-bags and sacks, ropes and straps and also paraohutes ( chatta ). ,3 
He could supply royalty with shoes richly wrought with varied thread.' 4 


blowers were grown in large quantity, as wo saw, and wore gathored and 
FLOWERS brought to the garland-makers (maldltavas) who made 

and per. beautiful garlands and bouquets with them.' 5 Perfumes and 

’ 11 ' essential oils were also prepared. Sandal-wood, specially 

the Teasikacandana , was the chief raw material and also a finished product 
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in itself. 1 Sandal-wood-powder (cttnna) and oil wore manufactured. 2 
There were several kinds of perfumes, 3 the prominent among them being 
that prepared from the piyangu flowers. 4 There used to bo manufactured 
a rich perfume called the Sabbasamhdraka, compounded of many different 
scents.® Agaru and tagara were commonly used for scenting purposes. 6 
Perfumes and various other scented articles were sold in the market, and 
the seller, the gandhika as he is called, was an expert in his profession, 
could make out what perfume a particular thing scented of. 7 India has 
always been famous for its scents— attars. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that people used to live by the 
OTHER plough, by herds, and by merchandise, 8 and usury is also 

OCCUPATIONS, added to the list, 9 

The various crafts and manufacturing-works which we have hitherto 
noticed and discussed, were such in which the utilities produced by labour 
were fixed and embodied in outward or material objects. A substantial por¬ 
tion of labour was, however, spent in occupations where the utilities were fixed 
and embodied in human beings (or animals) or consisted in a mere service 
rendered. 10 Thoso latter, though perhaps out of place here, must he studied, 
in order to have a complete grasp of the subject. 

There were, first of all, the teachers ( acariyas) who gave lossous in the 
three Vedas and other soiences ( tayo vedd sippdni ca). 11 The Physicians (tikie- 
chakd) oarried sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight, whOBe 
stock-in-trade were healing herbs and magic spells. 12 Surgeons (vejje) there 
were also, who could fit a man, who might need it, with a false tip to his nose, 
which was cunningly painted for all the world like a real nose 13 or who could, 
with a mastorly skill, take out eyes from tho sockets of a porson. 14 The 
mtthuvijjdeariyas were men ‘who were skilled in the lore which tells what are 
good sites for a building. 51B Tho lakkJianapafhakas wore those who were well- 
versed in aiigavijjd or the science of prognostication from marks on the body, 
ohiromantics, palmistry etc. ; 18 and tbero were others, the fortune-tellers— 
nemitta— who road future from tho study of the constellations and the move- 
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ments of the aatral bodies. 1 Some plied their trade of doctoring for the devil- 
stricken people ( bhutavejjd ) 2 and others, with the help of cintdmanmjjd, 
successfully traced out the foot-steps of the absconders. 3 The panditas and 
the poets ( habbahdrd ) composed and reoited their poetry ( gitam ) and were 
richly paid for it. 4 Tho snake-oharmers (ahigunthika ), who were olever in 
catching snakes, specially with the help of a tricky monkey, 5 earned their 
livelihood by exhibiting their power and oommand over the Bnakes. 6 Simi¬ 
lar, and equally servile, occupations were those of a mangoose-tamer 
(kondadamahoy and others who lived on various charms and incantations. 8 

■ There were musicians ( gandhabbd ) who lived by practice of their art; 9 
so also the drummers ( bhenvddahd ) and the oonch-blowers (mnkhadhamakd) 
earned their living by playing on their respective instruments at, public festi¬ 
vities-—to the crowds of holiday-makers. 10 Then there were the actors and 
dancers ( nafanattakd ) who, by the performance of their respective arts, some¬ 
how, gained their bread. 11 And the itinerant jugglers and acrobats ( mdya- 
haras) who knew the ‘javelin danos’ 12 and exhibited a wooden puppet worked 
by hand, 13 would roll about and play on the ground 14 and, by such other 
slight performances, catered for the amusements of the crowd and got their 
living thereby. 15 All those who were occupied in these, more or less parasitic, 
arts, formed what Fink would like to call a "multiform and ohaotio society 
which resists more or less every attempt at classification and about which 
there can be no talk of an organization according to castes in that age.” 16 


II 


LABOUR 


During the foregoing discussion on the production of wealth, we have 
already dealt with one of its factors, viz., land. Let us uow speak something 
about the remaining ones. 


We take up labour. While considering this aspect of production we have 
to deal with a variety of details, as for instance, the extent, efficiency, and tho 
nature of labour. 
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We have indeed no statistical knowledge as regards the total population 
of the country at that time. But if we can be allowed to take 
POPULATION, the figure 60000 as the total number of villages, 1 and 2500 as 
the population of a single average village of 500 families, 2 
(taking a family as consisting of five members) both of which we dare not 
take as reliable, nor oven plausible, then wo get, on calculation, 15 crores as 
the total population of India, Whatever it may have been, it seems clear 
that there was no dread of a growing population. People on the oontrary 
yearned for children, and there was scope for an unlimited increase in 
population, owing to tho vast areas of virgin soil avsilablo for occupation 
and cultivation. 

We do not know how far the health and strength of the people went to 
secure productive efficiency. The majority of the people were 
EFFICIENCY, dependent upon agriculture, as seen above, and the artisans 
and craftsmen do not seem to have had any effective 
demand either, as their products were used only by the royalty and the high 
class people. The large mass of the people, therefore, had very little 
of a nourishing dietary. They generally lived upon rice ( yagu ), cakes 
(jmva) and some kind of curry, buttermilk and perhaps fish, while dainty 
rice-porridge (jpayasa) and meat and othor nutritious condiments were the 
privilege of the rich few. 3 Apart from this, howevor, the open-air work of 
the peasants and othor labourers did maintain their general health and 
strength. 

The general tendency of the people was, it is true, to follow the same 
vocation which their fathers had adopted. 4 Not only indivi- 
MOBILITY duals, but families are often spoken of in terms of their 
of labour, traditional oaUing. We have, for instance, such expressions 
as the ''family of caravan-drivers” (satthavahajculam), 5 
“grain-merchants’ family” (dkannaudnijahilam), 6 “greon-grocer’s family” 
(pannihalculam ), 7 or the “potters’ family” (hmbhaMraJeulam) ; 8 and in 
these instances, the son takes up his father’s calling; the satthavdhapulta is a 
satthaidha himself and the potter’s son is a potter himself. 8 But, inspite of 
thiB tendency, nothing prevented a person of one occupation finding his 
way into another, if he so chose to do. There was complete freedom of initia¬ 
tive. A few instances of this freedom and mobility may be cited. A low 
class deer-trappex ( migduddako ) becomes first a prot4g& and then the inse- 
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parable friend of a rich young seifhi . 1 A pious farmer and bis eon, without 
i-ni Tfib ado, turned to rush-weaving. 2 Similarly a young man of good family, 
but of reduced circumstances (duggata hulaputta), starling on bis career by 
selling a dead mouse for cat’s meat at a farthing, then turning bis capital and 
labour to every variety of job, finally bought up a ship’s cargo with his signet- 
ring pledged as security, and won both a profit of 200 per cent and the hand 
of the SettM’s daughter. 3 We have also an instance of the whole village of 
wood-workers being removed and located in another place, 4 without even a 
bint of social barriers. Thus the mobility of labour, both from place to place 
and occupation to occupation, was rendered largely independent of status. 5 
Still we cannot forget that hereditary tendency was a prominent faotor in the 
economic life of those days. 

It is questionable whether, in spite of that hereditary skill in the work¬ 
manship, the people ever applied themselves to work seriously and with a view 
to improve their craft. It cannot be said with any certainty that the work¬ 
man had the incentive, the impetus and enthusiasm for his work. Porhaps the 
few who were in the service of the ruling princes and the groat lords, like the 
rajakumbhakdia , 6 the rdja-mdldkdra," 1 the rdjupafihdka nalalcdm , 8 or the 
tailor iu the employ of a merchant, had some incentive to devolop their craft.® 
But Fick says: ‘"the designation of these aB court-purveyors seems to me to 
refer to a special position which raises thorn above their otherwise low or 
even despised rank.” 10 This low approcia+ion of tho dignity of labour, of 
which wo have many instances in tho class of Mnasippas or the despised 
arts, 11 must have been a groat drawback in tho output of a good and 
efficient work, if it wore not for the organizations which some of thorn were 
fortunalo enough to possess. 

It is of course needless for us to dwell ou tho character of labour us 
productive or unproductive. Tho large number of parasitical 
professions which existed in our Jataka- society, as dis- 
StrcriVE. oussed above, show that a considerable portion of labour 
was clearly unproductive, though there is no Bueh condem¬ 
nation of labour in the stories themselves. But still the distinction botween 
"high” (Ukkaffha) and "low” (hina) labour was rocognized. All these workers, 
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the hunters and the fishermen, the wood-workers and tho potters, the bar¬ 
bers and the Sweepers come under the catogory of “low” classes. Through 
their professional work they fell into contempt. 1 

For the most part, it seems, each workman was a separate unit and had 
to find his own raw material and sell the finished product of bis labour, thus 
combining the labourer and the trader in himself. Thus the workman, as in 
medieval Europe, “was primarily a trader, bis success depended as much on 
his shrewdn, ss in trade as on his skill in industry.”* The class of middle¬ 
men was therefore not known, except in some towns and cities where inland 
and foreign trade was carried on an extensive scale. 

But this was true only in the case of those ordinary agricultural 
HIRE D la- people with a little piece of land at their disposal and in 
BOURERS. the petty manufacturers or artisans, who did not require 
any added labour. 

There was still, mostly intown3 and cities, the regular serving class, com¬ 
posed of all possible elements of the population differing in point of race and 
professional work. To this class belonged the hired-labourers and the slaves 
(Ddsa-kammaJcaras) who laboured for others in return of some payment 
(bhataka ), whether in kind or in money. 3 Let us first take up the hirelings 
or the wage-earners ( kammaTcaras: bhatakas). 

The nature of the work is not always specified. We read of a poor gaha- 
pati who supports himself and bis mothor by working for hire ( bhatirh Tcatvfi ). 4 
In another instance, a young man, similarly, worked as a hired labourer. 5 
Not only men, but women also, old and young, used to get their living by 
working for hire. 6 Of the specified labourer, we have mention of the workers 
on the farms. Every big land-owner, like the one in the Salikeddm Jataka , 7 
kept a number of day-labourers in his service. Those farm-workers laboured 
from morning till evening, 8 Some other workers used to live by carrying 
water ( udakabhalim hatva ). 9 Similarly there must have been labourers in the 
service of every rich tradesman or manufacturer. The bhatakas of the Sdlikeddra 
Jdtnha were hold responsible for any damage caused by their neglect. 10 

The majority of the working clais pliod on their profession of a labourer 
without ever aspiring to a higher state. This profession of a hired labourer, 
as that of the slave, was as much hereditary as any other occupation. The 
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Bodhisatta, rebora in a poor family (daliddahtlrtm), works, when he is grown 
up, for hire at a Sefthi’s. 1 

What was the position of these hired labourers ? It was not at all envi¬ 
able. The agricultural labourer received the customary wages and many 
times in kind 2 —an usual phenomenon even to this day. And as to an ordinary 
labourer, too, he oould not earn more than a mdsaka or oven half a mat,aka, 
and in almost all instances of a hired-labourer, it is invariably mentioned 
that the wages he got wore hardly sufficient for his maintenance. 3 With such 
a low wage, it was simply impossible for the ordinary worker to raise himself 
to a higher position. “Born and bred in poverty, he bore his sad lot as a 
nature-necessity in order to leave it to his children as a legacy.” 4 Perhaps, 
the cause of this cheapness of labour and low wages is to be found in the 
proverbial poverty of the people and also, to a certain extent, in the want of 
efficient organization of labour in ordinary life. The id^al was that “a man 
should always work for his interest in whose house he is fed.” 3 

The day-labourers were, perhaps, taken care of in the house of their 
master, though they did not live there hut returned to their own lodgings in 
the evening. 6 These houses, like the residencies of the poor ( duggatd ), were, 
most probably, outside the town or the city. Tho water-carrier, for instance, 
of the Qangamala Jdtaka, 7 lived with a poor woman who likewise maintained 
herself by carrying wateT, at the northern gate of Benares. 

Thus the position of the hired workers was anything but happy. But they 
still enjoyed a certain freedom, if not happy living, in comparison with the 
slaves (ddsd) about whom wo now will speak something. 

Slavery was quite common in those days. “The slave or servant was 
an adjunct in all households able to command domestic 
SLAVERY, service.” 8 Both male and female slaves— ddsa and ddsi — 
flitter across the pages of the Jdtaka stories They were, 
for the most part, household or domestic servants, 9 who resided in the 
family of the master and performed all sorts of household duties. 

Pour kinds of slaves are specifically mentioned: “Some are slaves from 
their mothers ( dmayaddsd ), others are slaves driven by fear (bhayapanunnd) ; 
some come of thoir own will as slaves {sayam upaydnti), others are slaves 
bought- for money ( dhnnena Mid)” * 0 All those and some more types of slaves 

1. J-, III, pp. 406, 444. 

2. Kalan.urv.parh, as Kautilya would say—“Wages being previously unsettled, a cultivator 
shall obtain l/10th of tho orops grown.... Arthashstra, III, 13. 

3. J., I, p. 476 ; UI, pp. 326, 446, 

4. EHok, op. oil., p. 304. 

6. J„ VI, pp. 42Q-G. I486— “Tcuseva ffhare bhuiljtyya bhoaarh taeneva atiharh puriso 
careyya." 

6. J., Ill, p. 446— ‘Uabbe atlano attano vasanatthan&ni gala." 

7. J., HI, p. 446. 

8i 0. H, I., I, p, 206. Kautilya has a whole chapter on slavery: D&eaftalpa: Aiiha . 
Saetra, HI, 13. 

9. J„ Lpp. 200, 226, 360 etc. 
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aTe ropreseni pel in onr stories. Hliildron of tho slaves generally took, or per¬ 
haps had to take, the same profession in life. 1 Birarti of the Nimi Jdtaba 
was a home-bom slave ( amayaddsi ). 2 So was the fraudulent Kafahaka. 3 
References to slaves bought for money are numerous. 4 A Brahmana is sent 
by his careless and sinful wife, who protends to be unablo to do household 
Work, to beg money wherewith to purchase her a female slave. Tho Brah- 
maija bogs 700 Kuhdpanas, a sum which he considers sufficient for buying 
a male or a female .slave, 13 while in tho Vessantara Jdtaka. the high-born prince 
was sold for 1000 punasJ Probably the price varied with tho accomplish¬ 
ment of slaves. In tho Khandakala JdlaJca we have a suggestive reference 
to poisons becoming slaves voluntarily and out of fear. 7 It also appears 
that captives and prisoners of war or raids also could bo, and were, enslaved. 
We read, for instance, of some borderers raiding the country-side. It is there 
said that “having assailed a town, and taken piisouers, ladon with spoil they 
returned to the border. Amongst the prisoners was a beautiful maiden who 
thought to herself: ‘these mon, when they have carried us off home, will use 
us as slaves; 1 must find some way to escape.” 8 Tn another story we hear 
of foar entertained for some captured kings who might be enslaved or brought 
to the border country and "-told out as slaves, 4 Slaves, especially female, 
are also mentioned as given away by way of gifts (datum). 10 We have in¬ 
stances of persons being deprived of their freedom as a judicial punishment 
and reduced to slaver}'. The a illagc superintendent of the Kttldvnia JataTta, 
for instance, who has slandered the villagers before tiro king, is condemned, 
to lose non only his property but also his freedom: the king makes him the 
slave of the village peoplo. 11 Elsewhere we road of ministers, condemned to 
death by tho king for outright jealousy, being given away as slaves. 12 To 
the category of slaves belonged also the paricarakds and messengers (pease) 
who were dependent upon their masters, 13 The institution of slavery was 
so common that not only kings and wealthy people but the Brahmapas and 
simple villagers and farmers also kept slaves in their families. 14 

The treatment of tho slaves was, generally speaking, humane and 
considerate. It, however, depended on, and differed according to, the 
temperament and capacity of both tho master and the slave. There is 
complete absence of legal rights of tho slaves in the stories. The right of 
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the master over his slave seems, according to the prevailing custom, to 
have been absolute (ayiro hi ddsassa janinda issaro ). 1 

About the family of a Brahmana agriculturist, the Urctga Jdtaka says: 
“With a female slave they composed a household of sly, tho Bodhisatta 
(Brahmana) and his wife, the son and daughter, the daughter-in-law and the 
femalo slave. They lived happily and affectionately together.”* Thus the 
female slave was not considejod as a difforeut 01 outside poison but one of 
the members of tho household, A simihu familiar relationship between the 
master and his femalo slave is pointed out in another Jdtaka also. 3 There 
the family-priest, whom the king asks to demand a boon, consults, besides 
the members of his family, also the slave Purina, what hoi dosiie is. And the 
slave girl, humble as she is, desires a rnoitar, a pestle and a sieve .* Prince 
Sulasom.i is eoiuleous enough to accept tho words of his slave with due 
honour,® Sometimes tho slaves wore peimitted Lo loam reading and willing 
and handicrafts along with the sons of their masteis. 6 We also find 
that the slaves often enjoyed their master’s confidence, and sometimes 
were even appointed as store-keepers or guarda of the property of their 
masters 7 

But all these are instances whioh reflect the mentality of the master who 
gives better treatment to his slaves as if only in charity. We may not be 
justified in our inference from the above-cited examplos that the position of 
the slaves was happy and favourable. Nor can we be fully certain about 
their real position. For there are other instances which clearly speak of the 
miserable lot. of these classes. The happiness and sufferings of tho slave were 
linked up with those of his master: his weal and woe depended upon him, 
as the learned Pandita Vidhura testifies himself.® Katahaka, who was ap¬ 
pointed a store-keeper could not command any confidence in himself. He 
is constantly in fear of losing his higher status. He reflects: “I shall not 
always be kept at this work. The slightest fault, and I shall be beaten, impri¬ 
soned, branded, and fed on slave’s fare.” 9 In another placo, a female slave 
is thrown down at the door of the house and beaten with rope-ends by her 
master and mistress, because sho could not bring home her wages. 10 The 
pretty little girl Kapha laments her unfortunate condition before her father: 
“As though 1 wore a home-born slave, this Brahmin thrashes me.”»» These 
similies do indeed reflect the reality. Such is also the simile “like slave before 
his lord,” given to show that repetition of pitiful words is not dignified.' 2 

T. x, vi, pTiocMaT mi, ‘ —— 

2. J., HI, p. 162, 

3. X, II, p. 428. 

4. Ibid. 

5. X, V, pp, 486-8 Q. 416. 
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Slaves could be rightfully given away to another.' We have two instances of 
run-away slaves who were seeking opportunity to free themselves from the 
clutches of their masters. 2 We cannot say with any certainty whether the 
master had any right over the person of a female slave, though it was not 
impossible in that age. 3 Slaves could regain freedom on payment 4 or 
through voluntary manumission by the master. 5 

The work which the slaves had to do was of course manifold. The slave 
was ordinarily engaged in cooking, 6 fetching water, 7 pounding and drying 
rice, 8 carrying food to, and watching, the field, 9 giving alms 10 ministering 
to the master when he retired,' 1 or handing the plates and dishes, bringing 
the spitton and fetching the fans during meals, 12 sweeping the yards and 
stables' 3 and such other duties. 


Ill 

CAPITAL 

Coming to Capital we find that it was practioally negligible. The producers, 
as we saw, had to supply themselves with tools made of metals or wooden im¬ 
plements easily available. The fact that cattle-breeding was carefully attend¬ 
ed to in those times, and that cattle were considered as the beBt form of wealth, 
shows, that almost every cultivator had a pair of oxen to till his land. Large- 
scale production was unknown, and there could not exist any idea of what is 
now called the co-operative movement. And even the ordinary manufacturer 
got the necessary raw material mostly through barter, there being no need 
of investing capital for his work. The State took away a pretty heavy share 
of the national wealth in the form of taxes, rents, fines, cesses, etc., which was 
squandered away to maintain a great number of parasitical professions at the 
Court. There is no trace of state-Capital being invested in productive con¬ 
cerns. Then the only other minority of the people who possessed capital was 
that of the rich tradesmen, the Setthis or the rich Brahma-nos, who are des¬ 
cribed as possessing 80 kotis .' 4 These people also either spent their surplus 
over luxuries and unproductive purposes like alms-giving or hoarded the 
wealth,' 8 perhaps through fear of State-extractions or with a wish to save 
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it for the family, rather than invest in produution. Thus there was a great 
lack of fluid capital for purposes of industrial development. This state of 
things remained for centuries together without much change, 

IY 


ORGANIZATION 


It is highly remarkablo indeed that, in spite of a comparatively lower 
stage of trading enterprises and lack of fluid Capital for the investment in 
industrial purposes, the economic life of this peiiod evinces a liighcr state of 
co-operative activity and commercial or trading organization. Of course, the 
associative spirit, lending itself into formation of various associations for 
mutual assistance, duo to a natural growth of civilization, to tho instinct of 
self-preservation, goes back to very early times. 1 Economic groupings of 
various kinds are already known from Vedic times. 2 “The existence of trade 
associations,” says Eick, 3 “which grew partly for economical reasons better 
employment of capital, facilities of intercourse, partly for protecting tho legal 
interests of their class, is surely to be traced to an early poriod of Indian Cul¬ 
ture.” The Law-books 4 and the KaufiUya 5 present a much more developed 
stage of this remarkable feature of the economic life of India. The oulturo- 
stage of tho Jdtakas, falling as it does midway between the Vedic and the 
strictly—Buddhist periods, embodies in itself tho first beginnings, the forma¬ 
tion and the process of development of the Merchant and Graft, Guilds wliioh, 
in later times, reached a high water-mark of organization, cflioicney and im¬ 
portance, with their own laws, usages and officers. 

As far as economic organizations wero concerned there was, it seems, a 
clear-cut and well-marked-out difference between the traders and the mer¬ 
chants on the ono hand* and the craftsmen or the artisans on the other. So 
that it will be better for us to deal with the organisations, in wlmLover forms 
they may be, of these two types of workors. 


Our texts frequently 6 make mention of ike Seniyo (sTci'. Srenayah )—a 
term which has been generally accepted as standing for 
OTILDS Guilds. 7 But unfox tuna toly they do not give us auy clear 
idea as regards their character, tkoir constitution or organiza¬ 
tion. It will appear, however, from what follows that these senis or 
guilds were particularly, if not solely, restricted to tho craftsmen or the 
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artisans i.e., those who were both the producers and the sellers of their own 
goods or articles. It is in this sense that we take seni as denoting parti¬ 
cularly the craft-organization leaving out other temporary or semi-orga¬ 
nizations of merchants or other groups of workers. 

It is to be regretted that only four of the eighteen crafts ( sippani ), organ¬ 
ized in the form of a union, 1 are specifically mentioned : “the wood-workers 
(and tho masons), the smiths, the leather-workers, the painters and the rest 
expert in various crafts.” 2 Jt is difficult to fill up the fourteen unnamed 
guilds. Probably the number is only conventional, but it does indicate the 
wide-spread organizat ion of the various crafts. As a matter of fact, the 
stories reveal a considerably greater number of crafts and occupations as 
already noticed. 3 And out of these, however, only the more important and 
stable ones are likely to have been organized in the form of a union. 

Although the Jataka stories do not enable us to fully comprehend the 
nature of craft-unions or guilds, such as they were in those days, they never¬ 
theless give out certain indications heie and there which may help us a little 
in our study. 

There appear certain circumstances which, as Pick observes, 4 * * “greatly 
favour a combination and organization of particular unions.” 

Firstly, the hereditary character of the craftsman's profession was, as 
already noticed, 8 of essential importance. From his early youth, the son 
was apprenticed to the craft and art of his father. And tho manual skill, the 
talent for a particular craft, was an inheritance of the family from generation 
to generation. But the fact of hereditariness alone is not sufficient for in¬ 
ferring anything like a compact union. 

Secondly, the remarkable localisation of industries was an important 
factor which greatly contributed to the organisation of particular branches 
of industry. These localisations are seen mainly in three features: inside 
the cities, outside, but in the proximity of, the cities and in the isolated parts 
of the country. 

Within the towns and cities, we see that certain streets, if not quarters, 
wero fixed for certain artisans and tradesmen. For instance, the dantaMm- 
mihi was the street of the Ivory-workers,® the rajafat-vUM that of the dyers, 7 
the tantavitatatfMmm was the weavers* place® and Surapana was the place 

1. J., VI, pp. 22, 427 (affhSraeaseniyo). 
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of the liquor-shops. 1 2 * 4 So were the florists’ 8 and the perfumers’ bazars. 8 
These instances alone however do not give us anything which may go to 
justify our inference that the crafts therein mentioned wore organized in 
some form of a union. 

Some trades and crafts were followed outside the towns or cities, although 
mostly in their proximity. Amongst these the potter’s craft seems to have 
been the most important. The Kumbhakara Jataka 4 mentions a suburban 
village (dvdragama) in the vioinity of Benares, inhabited by the pottors. Simi¬ 
larly, “not far from Bonaroo” as the AUnacitta Jataka says, 5 “lay a carpenter’s 
village {mdtdJiahigdma) which, as we have already noticed, provided a splendid 
example of co-operative work. 6 Further instances of such settlements, places 
occupied only with particular branches of industry, arc also to be found in tho 
stories. 7 These craftsmen’s villages or settlements, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of a big city, could find an easy market for their products and could 
also supply themselves with thoir ordinary needs, such as clothes, foodstuffs, 
implements and the liko, from the city. About one of such villages, that of 
the carpenters, we learn moreover that it contained a thousand families. 
These were divided into two parts of five hundred families, each under a head 
or a leader ( jetthaka ). 8 This may or may not bo taken to show that at times 
there existed more than one union of tho same class of craftsmen in the same 
locality. Another interesting sidelight thrown by the same Btory on the orga¬ 
nization of such unions is that the carponteis liviug in that village, failing onoo 
to carry out the orders placed before thorn for which they had receivod large 
advances, were harassed and summoned to fulfil their contract. But, instead 
of doing that, they built a mighty ship secretly, emigrated en masse, with 
their families, “slipping down the Ganges by night and so out to sea, till they 
reached a fertile island” where they ultimately settled. 9 Such a mobility of 
guilds is also witnessed in the inscriptions of a later period. 10 

The craft-villages, not to speak of other homogenous villages that lay 
in the middle of the flat country, were much more remarkable. They formed 
themselves, naturally, into special markets for the whole country-side. Thus 
we read iu the Suci Jataka 11 that there wore two smiths-villages (Kammdra 
gdmas) situated very near to eaoh other, one of which is said to have comprised 
a thousand huts ( sahassahufiko ). From the villagos round about, people 
came there to have razors, axes, ploughshares, spikes, needles and other 
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implement made (vdsipharasu-phahpacariddikdrdpamttham). Similarly, the 
hunters villages (nesddagdmas) on the Ganges or further afield supplied skins, 
ivory and the like. 1 “When one reflects,” so runs the talanted reflection of 
Rick, “what a difficulty such a local isolation creates in the economical rela¬ 
tions, one will see in these manufacturing villages, not a phenomenon of secon¬ 
dary importance, but a highly important factor and one that is characteristic 
of the physiognomy of the social lift of that time. The power of traditional 
customs, which suit the spirit of the Indian people inclined to schematism, 
has created and maintained here a new impetus which is stronger than the 
practical need which obviously points to a variety of professions within the 
same common life. However much the origin of professional communities 
may have to be traced, as we have to do in the case of the Russian milage com¬ 
munities, to the close relationship of the \ illaaois with one another and to the 
equal right of all in the common propci ly, 2 on the Indian soil the mainten¬ 
ance of such a icmarkable institution seems to have been due piincipally to 
the inborn tendency towards organization, classification, schematism in the 
minds of the Indians. As the Bi ahnianas woiked together in villages in whoh 
foreign, especially louoi, elements were not toleiated so, following their 
example, social groups united by community of profession, separated tbom- 
selvs from one another and helped to create the raanifoldness of modem 
oaste-life.” 3 We cannot wholly agree to the learned scholar’s view, specially 
with regard to the ‘impetus’ for such unions, end the creation of caate- 
svstem. We arc inclined to believe that it was the practical need, the 
natural instinct, more than anything else, which went to create such isolated 
village-unions. 

Lastly there was the institution of the presidents (pdmukM) ox aldermen 
(jefphaM), which indicates the presence of a certain form of organization. We 
have instances of such aldermen in the case of smiths ( hmmdrajetphaka).* 
garlandmakers ( malakdrajeptliala ) B and carpenters ( vdddhdkijetthaka ). 6 
We are not told anything about tho power or the functions of the aldermen. 
Their offices were probably hereditary as all others in that period, though not 
strictly so. These leaders of the guilds are sometimes described as quite 
important persons, wealthy of course, and favourites at the Court. “The 
principal smith,” says for instance the Suci Jdtdka, 7 “was a favourite of the 
king, rich, and of great substance.” Nothing is given out as to how these pre¬ 
sidents of the guilds were inter-related. One Jdtdka ,® however, mentions an 
officer, the Bhandaguriha to wit, who was the suprome head or the judge of 
all the guilds, besides boing tho ‘treasurer,’ literally the “houser of goods.” 
The institution of such a post must have been the result of some quarrelling 
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among the guild?,, as Mrs. Rhys Davids lias suggested. 1 About tlio. afft.es of 
this Bhandagdriha, also wo know very little. “It was not confined to the 
oustody of moneys.... it is possible, that it referred to a. supervision of the 
goods made or dealt with by a guild or guilds and not only to the Icing’s 
exchequer.” ? 

The learner or the apprentice (Antevdsiha) also appears in the stories. 3 
But no terms or conditions of pupillage aro given. 

Thus it would seem that some of tho crafts, at least, were organized in 
some form or other. What were the regulations of work, rules of apprentice¬ 
ship, control of the craftsmen, we do not, know. Ficlc compares those organi¬ 
zations with the guilds of tho Middle Ages in Europe. 4 


MERCHANT- 

LEAGUES. 


While the craft-guilds, thus, seem to have enjoyed, more or leas, a 
permanent form of organization, the other unions, those of 
the merchants and tradesmen ( vdnijd ) were loss so. 
These latter only seem to have had a temporary character. 
Although two of the characteristics or factors of on organisation, viz. 
hereditarinoss 5 and the institution of an elder (jeMft/ifot) aro present also in 
these unions or combines, their permanent character is no whore revealed. 


“In individual branches of the tradesmen’s profession, thoir small stabi¬ 
lity may be the reason why we do not read anything of o close organization,” 7 
The frequently-mentioned petty tradesmen ( vauija) who cry ont their wares in 
the streets of the city cannot of course be imagined to have belonged to any 
organization. The pedlar dealing in pots and pans soils his goods with the cry 
“buy water pots, buy water pots.” 8 Similarly another merchant, (vauija) 
went about hawking his goods, which were carried on a donkey. 9 So also 
the corn-dealers (dhafi'fi.avdnijd) 10 the green grocers ( pannihd ), 11 and such 
other petty tradesmen who appear in tho stories do not seem to have formed 
any organization of their own. Thoy plied on their trade in their individual 
capacity, unbounded by conditions of a common union, and fixing thoir own 
price , 12 

There are, however, certain indications bore and thoro which would 
appear to show that there existed some sort of concerted commercial action 
on the part of the traders who oarried on their more extensive trade on land 
and sea, thus forming something like occasional combines. 


1. See J. 12. A. S., 1001, p. 80S; C. H. I., I, p. 200. 

2. Ibid., I, pp. 20(5-7. 

3. J., 1, p. 252 j V, pp. 290 ff. Of. Dialogues of the Buddha, L pp. 84, 89. 

4. Op. eft., p. 284. 

6. For instance, J., I, pp. 08,107, 1.20,1.22 j 3X2 ; II, pp. 04, 230, 287 ; III, p. 198; IV, 
p. 82. Of. ."Tho trade oi the trader, dealer or middleman tvdnija) may well have keen largely 
hereditary.” G.E.I. I, p. 210. 

6. J., I, p. 26 j n, pp. 295, 336; IV, pp. 137, 351—0. 179., 
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We frequently rear! of caravans ( sattha) consisting of 500 carls (tho number 
of the carts is only convent iorml) laid with goods ( bhanddni ) travelling across 
the country.' There the rank of tho Satthavaha, or caravan-leadeT, seems to 
imply some sort of federation. Moreover, this position was apparently here¬ 
ditary as the term satthavabaTculam indicates.® The insecure condition of the 
roads in those times necessitated the co-opcralion of n certain kind among 
these merchants. Having long and dreary distances to traverse, and being 
always in fear of an attack by organized hands of robbers who lay in wait for 
them 3 the travelling tradesmen naturally went united in a body, with one 
man as their elder ( jetthala ). This naturally implies that other merchants 
with tlioir carts followed the Satthavaha and looked to him for directions as 
ro halts, watering, precautions against brigands and dangerous places, and 
even as to routes, fordings dc. A But it was not a strict union. Subordination 
was not always ensured 5 and the evidence at hand does not warrant the infe¬ 
rence of any fuller syndicalism among the traders. 

Then again the hundred or so of morchants who, in the Callala-SeUM 
Jd!aht° come to buy up the cargo of a newly arrived ship, have not formed 
any union, but aro apparenily each trying lo “score off his own hat,” no 
less than the pushful youth who forestalled them. 7 

In tho same way we do not find any indication of syndicate or federation 
or any agreement existing between the out-going traders on board a common 
ship. The 500 fellow-traders on board the ill-fated ships in the Talahassa 8 
and Pandara 9 Jatakas, or the 700 who were luoky enough to have Suppnraka 
as their pilot, 10 or thoso others who are so often mentioned as sailing away to 
far-off lands for trading purposes: 1 11 in all these instances we do not hear 
anying like a close organisation, “beyond the fact that there was concerted 
action in chartering one and the same vessel.” We cannot say whether 
these occasional combines wore in any way similar to tho joint-stock 
ventures of the chartered trading companies of England in the 16th and 
17th centuries. But they wero at least the precursors of co-operative 
enterprises, the SambhuyasamvUjidmm of the Pharma Sutras' 2 and 
Kautillya , 13 which lav down definite rules for such organisations. 

We have several references to merchants entering into partnerships, either 
permanent or on specified occasions only. Thus the Kutavdnija JataJca ' 4 


1. J., I, pp. 08,107,194, 368; II, pp. 294; 336 ; 111, p. 200; IV, p, 361-4; V, p. 22. 

2. J., I, pp. 98, 107, 194; II, p. 336. in, p. 200. 

3. J., n, p. 388; IV, p. 115; 430. 

4. J., I, p. 99 ff. 271. Of. C. H. I, I, p. 211. 

5. J., I, pp. 108, 308; II, p. 295; HI, p. 200. 

6. J., I, p. 122. 

7. I, p.211. 

8. J., II, p. 128. 

9. J.,V, p. 75. 

10. J., IV, p. 138#. 

11. Infra. Chapter on Exchange, 

12. Of. N&rada, HI, 1-0; flee Majumdar, Corporate life, pp. 73 ff. 

13. Artftaiastra, HI, 14~“Guilds of workmen as well as those who carry on any co-opera¬ 
tive work shall divide their earnings either equally or as agreed upon among themselves,” 

14. J,, I, p, 4Q4r-"Aniiena i&nijtna earldhim elaio Jmtra rSnyjath laroti,” also II*p, 181, 

28 
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informs us that two merchants entered into partnership and took five 
hundred waggons of merchandise from Benares to the country-districts. 
Similarly we read in the Mahdvanija Jalaica' that a number of merchants 
wont into a temporary partnership. Another, the Serivanija Jalaha , 1 2 also 
relates the story of two merchants trading in partnership. The GiUpila 
JcUalca 3 again indicates concerted action, in work and play. Also the 
horse-dealers, of whom wc road so frequently' 1 * as coming from the North and 
selling thoir horses, apparently carried on their business jointly. It is 
likely that the tradinc in company may have been undertaken to prevent 
mutual under-selling or the cornering of any wares.® 

We do not know as to how the agreements among partners, if any, wore 
drawn up. 6 But there is at least room for inferring that, there wore some 
elementary principles for the partners to abide by as the legendary story in 
the Kuiavdnija Jdlaka 7 already referred to, shows. It is related that two 
merchants called respectively the “Wise” and the “Wisest” entered into 
partnership and took 500 waggons of merchandise from Benares to the coun¬ 
try-side, where they disposed off their wares, returning afterwards with the 
proceeds to the city. When the time for dividing came, the Wisest said, “I 
must have a double share.” “Why so ?” asked the Wise. “Because while 
you arc only wise, I am the wisest. And Wise ought to have only one share 
to the Wisest’s two.” “But we both had an equal interest in the stock-in- 
trade and iu the oxen and waggons. Why should you have two shares ?” 
“Because I am Wisest.” And so they talked awo.y till they foil to quarrelling, 
until at.last they made an equal division. This may bo taken to show 8 that, 
while it was recognised as a general principle that profits should be propor¬ 
tionate to the share one contributes to the stock-in-trade, the idea of awarding 
special share for greator skill in business was not altogether unknown. 

What then was the position of tho SctfM (mod. Seth) who constantly 
figures in the stories ? Certainly, it was very high and 
THE SETTHI. respectable both in the Court and outside. 9 The title setthi 
(Sresthin : Best: Chief) itself, rendered as “Treasurer” with¬ 
out much justification, may possibly imply headship or a representative 
character over some class of industry or trading. 10 11 hick is probably right 
in alluding to him os a representative of the Commercial Community. 1 * The 


1. J., IV, p. 350—1—G. 179. 

2. J.,1, p. HI. 

3. J., II, p. 248 j OJ. also I, p. 122. 

4. J., II, p. 31, 287. 

6. Soe J., I, pp. 99, 121, 194, 270, 354, 308, 413; IT, pp. 109, 335 ; III, pp. 200 : IV. 
P.15J? 1 ; V,pp.22,184. 

0. Tho Law-giver Narada says “Loss, exponses and profit of eaoli partner are proportioned 
to the amount contributed by him towards the joint stock company.”' Ill, 1-9; C. II, I, 

p. 288. 

7. J., I, p. 404 ff. 

8. Majumdar, op. til., p. 75. 

9. J., V, p. 382 —“Majthppijito nagarajaMpadapujito!' 

10, The well-known Sep(hi of Rajagaha, Aniithapincjikn, the millionaire lay-supporier of 
the Buddha, had clearly some authority over his follow-tradora—Seo Mtihllmgtja, VIII 1, 16 If. 

11. op. cit., pp. 259 ff. 
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word surely implied au office (ilrnta) hold during life: it was hereditary. ’ 
He appears to have a double role—that of an official and a rich trader. In 
hie official capacity he attends to the Icing (rajupattMna) daily. 1 2 He lakos 
formal permission of the Icing when he wants to renounce the world 3 or give 
away his wealth to charity. 4 

But his part as a iich and influential merchant prince is much more pro¬ 
nounced than his part as an official. A Srtthi living in Benares engages in 
trade and drives a caravan of five hundred waggons; 5 * also we find mention of 
setfftis living in the provinces and in the conn try side. 0 There also their wealth 
and influence are great. Leaving aside the conventional statement of liis 
wealth as eight hundred millions (aslfikoliribfat)'o)' 7 wc find that the stlfhis 
had, in their possession, nice houses with gorgeous coaches, servants and 
herdsmen. 8 9 Sometimes they also possessed licc-fiolds. 0 T! follows from this 
that “we have to look upon the setthis not only as track smen but also sm 
cattle-rearing and land-cultivating owners of tiro soil” 10 11 Thoic might bu a 
chief ( mahd) setthi and air amiscltld or subordinate officer. 1 • 


1. -T., I, pp. 1 22, 231, 2 IS, 31S i 111, It. 173 ; IV, p. 02, V, p. 382. 

2. J., I, pp. 120-; 200, 310; 111, pp 110, 209; 173 ; IV, p. 03 ; V, p. 38l. 

3. J., II, p. 04 

1. .1, V, p. 383. 

5. J., I, p. 270. 

0. J., I, p. 431 i IV, pp. 37, 109. 

7. J., I, pp. 349; 466 ; III, pp. 12b, 800, 444. 

8. J., I, p.351. 

9. J., II, p. 378. 

10. Pick, op. cit., p. 263. 

11. J., V, p. 384; Cf. Mahavagya, 1, 9. 



(JHAP.TEK II 
DISTRIBUTION 

I T is the distribution of produced wealth which has been the main 
guiding factor in the struggle for existence among the different members 
of the society, from times immemorial. 

The fundamental problems in the economies of Distribution are the divi¬ 
sion of accumulated wealth between the various membors of the community 
and of the annual income between its different members. 

Though the storios often speak of persons of colossal wealth lilco the 
Sefthis or the rich Brahmapas, we will not be justified in holding, in general, 
that there existed startling inequalities in private property as thoy exist to¬ 
day. The extraordinary opulence of the kings, the Sethis or the rich Brah- 
mapas, was, perhaps, an exception, if not an imaginary thing. Big fortunes 
could not arise owing to the much simpler conditions prevailing in the economic 
life in those days. Very often all the factors of production were controlled 
by the same porson (or persons) and, in such cases, all the shares of the produce 
praotioally went to him. Both in the case of peasant-proprietors and the 
small-scaled handicraftsmen, they supplied the labour as woll as the small 
capital required, and wero themselves the organisers. So, on the whole, 
the question of distribution does not appear to have been so acute or 
embarrassing as it did become at a later stage of the evolution of society. 
Still, however, the study of the various questions involved would reveal 
something which would not be described as harmonious or satisfactory. 

The fundamental principles which govern the distribution of “national 
dividend” are two, viz., “that each sharer should be remunerated on the prin¬ 
ciple of productivity, i.e., according to the services rondorod or the amount of 
utility created by its services, and secondly by basing remuneration on the 
personal and human needs of every member of the community.” 1 Lot us see 
how far and in what mannor these principles are applicable to the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the Jdtaka -periods as regards rent, wages, interest or 
profit. 

The question of the ownership of land in Ancient India is very much 
disputed, 2 of course owing to the apparently contradictory 
BENT. statements and views contained in the literature of Ancient 

India. Our Jdtakas do not at all bother about this problem. 
What they reveal is, as has already been noticed, that the right of individual 
property in land, implying the powers of use and alienation by way of sale, 


1. Rangaawami, op. oil., p, 104. 
3. Sea I. S. Q., U, pp. 198 ff. 
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gift, mortgage etc. was well developed. 1 Certain customary rules regarding 
the proscription, limitation and adverse possession, in regard to tho ownership 
and tenure of land, must have been current, and actod upon. 

Tie general system of tenure under which land was held in those days 
seems to have been much similar to the present-day permanent raiyatwdn 
system. Tho ryot or the hutumbika possessed, according to immemorial cus¬ 
tom, a right of possession and hereditary occupation in the land so long as 
he paid tho rent that was due. This is, of course, peasant-proprietorship. 2 

The amount of rent depended mainly on custom. (Simple as tho condi¬ 
tions of those clays were, tho share of the produce from land which went to 
the king must here be treated as rent. The productiveness of land must 
have been understood to dopend upon its fertility, both natural and acquired, 
and on its accessibility, as determined by its proximity to a market and the 
cost of transport. 3 Productivity was, no doubt, a factor in tho determination 
of the actual ront of any plot, but not the solo factor. Pent was not due 
to mere difference betweon the produce of any particular plot and the plot 
on tho margin of cultivation, as tho Ricardian doctrine supposes, but was, 
moie or less, a definite charge. Of course, as already noticed, rent was 
subject to ouhauooment or reduction, and in that caso custom was set aside 
in preference to the whim of the king or his officer. 

We cannot say for certain whether thoro was any inter-relation between 
rent and prices. In fact, wo have no indication whatsoever of anything like 
violent rise and fall in prices. 

Rents weie, usually, paid in kind. 4 At the time of tho reaping of crops, 
or sometime afeor, the roprosoutativo of tho Icing, the tax-collector ( Balisa - 
dhalca, Niggdhaka, etc.) used to bo present in the fields, and a division of the 
produoe was made between the king (runnobhdga) and the peasant-proprietor, 
who represented his family. This system seems to havo been somewhat 
advantageous, inasmuoh as if and when crops failed, the peasant oould socure 
remission, or at least postponement of tho ront. 5 


1. Thus remarks TroL Itungusw ami: “Whether wo accept or not the theory ol an original 
or ultimate fcitato-owneibhip of ail land, individual ownership ol u permanent character must 
he admitted, on the ovidenoe available, as having existed virtually all through Hindu history.” 
op cit., x). 104. Alter a vory mittulo examination ol tho problem, Prof. IS. II. Uupta, also, 
eomeB, inoro or loss, to a similar oonolusiun: Luml Systems, pp. 00 ff. Hco also (J. IS. I., I, 
p. 200. Hopkins says, “Ho (tho peasant) owned land as against hie follow-subjects, hut ho 
owned it as against tho king, just as tho jackal owns what tho tiger wants.” India, Old and 
Xctv, pp, 223-0; Sou also Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, II, pp. 174-83; Ghoshal, History of the 
Hindu Sieuenuc Systems. 

2. Of. Mill, “Tho idea of property does not neuessarily imply that thoro should be no rant. 
It merely implies that the ront should bo a fixod charge. What is wanted is security of possession 
on fixed terms." Principles of Economics, quoted, by P. N. Banorjoa, A Study of Indian 
Economics, p. 130 n. 

3. Rangaswami, op. cil, p, 103. 

4. J., II, p.378. 

5. J., II, p. 135. 
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Thus, excepting the general share of the king, probably ono-sixth of the 
gross produce, and barring occasional extractions by tho tax-collectors, the 
whole of the produce was available for distribution among tho toilers of the 
soil themselves. 1 

We have already become familiar with the two types of labourers, tho 
hirelings or the wago-carncrs and the slaves ( ddsakammakaras). 
WAGES. The craftsmen woro, so to say, self-reliant and independent 

labourers. Tlic wages of a craftsman were tho prico for the 
article sold, which included all elements of expenses of production with which 
modern economic analysis has made us familiar. 2 Similarly, in the large 
majority of cases of peasant proprietors where no added labour was required, 
the wages, as wo understand the term today, did not exist. In both the 
cases, the instruments of labour, as already stated-land, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, tho workshop, the tools—were tho instruments of labour of single 
individuals, small and circumscribed. Tlic producer was fclie labourer himself 
i.e., there was no need to appropriate the product. Tho worker's property 
in tho product was based upon his own labour. This was no wage—labour. 
And even where external help was used, it was, as a rule, of little importance 
and very generally was compensated by something other than wages. Tho 
domestic servants, the dasas, of course, boarded and lodged with their emplo¬ 
yers. The assistants or apprentices to craftsmen worked less for board and 
wages than for education and training, in order that they might becomo 
master-craftsmen themselves. 

This was the general rule. But society had far advanced from tho pure 
primitive stage. Wage-labour had come to bo recognised. 3 4 We have seen 
labourers (kammalcaras: bhatcikas) working for wago, for hire. The labourers 
were hired on the farm.* They woro generally paid their wagos in kind. 5 
The country being mainly agricultural, demand for hired labour on tho farm 
was necessarily little, and consequently wages woro low and non-progrossive. 
They were not. at all in proportion to the work done. 

In the case of those other labourers who worked for hire, wo find that, the 
wages they received were hardly sufficient for their bare subsistence. The 
masaka or one-fourth of a copper pana that the hired labourer received 0 could 


1. In those days, when competition did not dovitalwo man’s labour, such institutions as 
peasaut-propriotorship had a beneficent effect upon mankind. Remarks Prof. P. N. Banerjoa: 
“Tho economic and moral value of tho system of peasant-proprietorship is immense, and there 
can he no surer moans of improving tho condition of tho Indian cultivator than to oonfor on 
him at least limited rights of property,”—op. ait., p. 131. The host way, however, sooms in 
collectivising the land, as Russia shows. 

2. J., 11, p. 18. Subbarao, op. c it., p. 77, 

3. Cf. these remarks of Frederick Engels, one of tho foremost twin-propounders of Boien* 
tifle Socialism: ‘‘....Wage-labour, which contains the whole capitalistic mode of production 
in embryo, is very ancient [ in a sporadic, scattered form it existed for centuries alongside of 
slave-labour. But the embryo could duly develop into the capitalistic mode of production 
only when the neoessaiy historical pre-oonditkms had boen furnished ,”—Socialkm t Scientific 
and Utopian, p. 53 n. 

4. J., Ill, p. 44S ; IV, pp. 144, 277. 

B. J„ m, p. 448 i V, p. 212. 
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not have been sufficient for his happy living, even if the purchasing power of 
a copper pana wa3 high, as is sometimes suggested. 1 At the most, it could 
supply the worker with a good meal, or a little garland or some drink. It is 
expressly and often mentioned with regard to the day-labourers : “he (or she) 
lived a Lard life on workman’s wages—( bJtalim katvd kiccena fivati)” 2 

Thore was of course no question of any connection bctwcon prices and 
wages. Wages were, more or less, fixed by custom. 

Loans and usury are as old as the Vedic times and perhaps much 
oldor. Rmm or debt is repeatedly mentioned, from the 
INTEREST. Rrjveda onwards, having apparently been a normal condition 
among the Vedic Indians ; 3 the Law-Books 4 and the 
Kautiliya 5 arc of course much more elaborate on the subject. 

The Jdtalcas also show that loans w'ore common. 6 In mm story, 7 there 
is a tolerant tone concerning the money-lender {indyika) : “a patron, in enab¬ 
ling a huntsman to better himself, names money-lending (wnddnnm), together 
with tillage, trade and harvesting as four honest callings.” But the character 
of the money-lender, as profit-mongoring, ovuding any legal or customary rate 
of interest, is also recognised, in as much as hypocritical ascetics are accused 
of practising this profession. 8 * 

But this is all general. We do not know as to how and under what cir¬ 
cumstances money was lent and what tho interest on that money was.® The 
term which appears in tho Law Books as usury— vrddhi, vaddhi —is found, 10 
meaning profit or interest. The practice of borrowing money (immddayu: 
■mam gahetva) seems to have been almost universal. That the rates of interest 
woro high or that the creditor ( indyika ) was intent on profit-mongoring may bo 
inferred from this unmistakable fact that the familiar figure of the embarrassed, 
even desperate debtor {dhdmnako) flits across the pages of the JdtaJcas.' 1 ’ A 
bankrupt invites his creditors to bring their debt sheets ( inapannani : mod. 
Ichuts) for settlement, only to drown himsolf before their very eyes. 12 Another 
flies away to a forest, 13 Anxieties of a debtor wore indeed mnny. Freedom 


1. Pmn Nath, op. cit., pp. 148-0. 

2. J., T, pp. 421, 475; II, p. 139 ; HI, pp. 180; 323; 400, 444, 440. Even to-day, tho 
wago-worker's plight is anything hut satisfactory: tho average wage oannot be more than 
3 annas for diem lor tho ablo-bodiod ‘unsMllort’ labourer, leaving aside some large Industrial 
towns and oitics. 

3. Vedic Index, I, pp. 109-110. 

4. See C. II. /., I, pp. 287 If ; ./. B. O. It. 8., VI, pp. 117 //. 

5. Arthaiiislra, III. 11; Rangaswami, op. cil., pp. 108 ff. 

0. J„ I, p. 321; IV, pp. 45,184-G, 63; 266; 280-G. 7-8; V,p. 116-G. 18, . , . 

VI, pp. 178; 193-G. 840. 

7. J., IV, p. 432 ff. G-112. Cf. Gautama, X. 8; XI, 21. 

8. J., IV, p. 184-G. 63. 

0. See for the rates of interest in the Law Books, J. B. 0,R,8, VI. pp. Xll ff ; Rangaawaini 
op. cil., pp. 107 jf ; Arthaiantra, III, 11. The rate may have ranged from 16 to 60 per cent, 
N. N. Law, Ancient Hindu Polity pp. 170 ff. This would point to a relative scarcity of loan 
capital. 

10. J., VI, p. 18. 

11. J., IV, pp. 46, 266; VI, pp. 178, 246-G. 1097, 

12. J., IV, p. 260; Cf. Milriuiapanho, p. 131; C. H. I., I,, p. 218. ■ . - 

13. J.,VI,p. 178. ‘ ' .....tv.".. 
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from debts (ivamoljrfio) wnp not easy, though desired. 1 Only a dcbts-freod 
man w as consitlored fit for remmcialion, 2 and lhat vanIbo reason why it wag 
felt necessary to debar any candidate wlio was a debtor from admission to tbo 
Buddhist SangJia . 3 Sometimes the poor borrower, perhaps the, cultivator or 
the small artisan, becomes heavily indebted, and the debt ofren runs through 
tho life of the borrower and is inherited by his heirs (prUilaw inttw*) 
much in the same wav as today. 

There is very little to be said on this pari in tbe shares of the dividend. 

Agriculture, as a money-making process, lias never been a 
PROFITS. profitable business. And as to tbe manufaetnreg also, we 
have seen that they were on a very small scale and therefore 
could not possibly secure anything lilro a good profit. Tt is very difficult to 
trace out. exactly from the stories that, class of middlemen whom the 
economists call the entrepreneur . These men stand between the producer 
and tho trader. They purchase wholesale the sniping produce from the 
producers and sell it to llio petty businessmen. Perhaps the only men from 
the Jcltal'cta who can correspond to thos« middle-men were the rich Ret this 
and the rich traders who travelled fiom plane to place, both on land and 
sea. The daring youth of the Citlloltt-Sellhi Jalaka* buying oIT tbe whole 
of tho ship's cargo and selling it off to different merchants of the city 
might be regarded as a typical entrepreneur. Ho snatched a heavy profit, 
indeed; the Set this, and the Vdnijas should also belong to this class of middle¬ 
men. 

Wo can well sen that the problem of Distribution was not at all an intri¬ 
cate one as it is today. The industries of tho country, including agriculture, 
were small-scaled. And the factors of production, being very oflen controlled 
by the same person, all tho shares would naturally go to him. 6 


1. J., IV, p. 280-00. 7-8. 

2. J., VI, p. 18—Q. 44 “Amnassa hi i>abajjH evani ieihi vavnibim." 

3. Mahavaqga, 1, 40; See C. E. I., I, p. 218. 

4. J., VI, p. 103-0, 840. 

0. J., I, pp. 120,#. 


, lrp , 6 - Th° present-day inequilablo distribution of wealth and its olToetH ore thus generalised: 

rne unduly large share of the national dividend, possessed by tho rich, produces in them grave 
laulta of ohnractor and purposo which make them indifferent administrators of tho capital 
without which labour is poworlcss. The unduly small share of tho national dividend possessed 
7 1 ( L? Q0 , r ! 13 , t , Bom,c f o{ a stream of moral and physical evils which mingling with the waters 
ol death which desoend from the high levels of luxury produce effeots whoBn causation is oniv 
ohseuve as long as wo neglect tho study of the Error of Distribution 1” Money, Miches and 


CHAPTER III 


EXCHANGE 


“Morchants through hope seek treasure far and wide, 
And taking ship on ocean’s billows ride; 

There sometimes do they sink to rise no moro 
Ox else escaping, their lost wealth deplore” 

—Sudhabkojam JdtaJca . 1 

‘The ocean ever ebbs away 
And fills again the self-samo day.” 

—Samudda Jatalxt. 2 


T rade was carried on briskly by land as well as by sea. The inland and 
overland trade seems to have been extensive. It was important in 
itself and also served as o feeder to the sea-trade. Benares was indeed 
the ohiof industrial and commercial centre in those early days. Erom it 
passed the great trade-routes to and from all directions on land and water. 


INLAND 

TRADE. 


From east to west (pubbantd aparautam) 3 is of course a general term 
for the great trade-route that passed through different 
stages. Talcing Benares as the centre of this route we oan 
trace out the different stages through which the traffic was 
oarried on. Leaving out Tamalitti on the extreme east coast which was 
undoubtedly a great port, 4 * but which does not appear in the stories, we 
see that Campa was the next groat trading Centre from the east. We 
know that traders from there sailed to Suvannabhumi,® probably passing 
through Tamalitti. On land Campa was joined with Mithila, the Videhan 
Capital. 6 But further wost, along the river Ganges, came tho great centre 
Benares. 7 On land Benaros had busy trade relations with Ujjeni. 6 
The route, probably, passed through Kosambi and the Ceti country, as we 


1. J., V, p. 40I-G. 244. The oversea trade between India, and tho neighbouring countries 
oxisted from very early times, even before the time of the Vedas which contain numerous 
references to it. £eo Vedie Index. 1, p. 402 ; II, pp. 431-3. See also P. T. Srinivas Aiyangor, 
Trade, in India. I. H. Q., I, pp. 603 Jf; II, pp. 38 ff. 

2. J„ II, p. 442—G. 138. 

3. J., I, pp. 98, 3(18 ; HI, p. 602; V, p. 471. ... 

4. Of. Law, 0. E. £., p. 09. The branch of the celebrated Bodbi troe was taken from this 

port to Ceylon. 

6. J., VI, pp. 34 J 1 . ... 

6. J., VI, p. 32. The distanoe hetweeu the two is said to have been 00 leagues (yefanas). 

7. Tho defaulting wood-wrights of the Satnuddav&nija Jalaha, J., IV, p. 169, reaoh an 
ooean-island from Benares. Prom here also Sadkha, the Brahmana goes to Suvannabhumi s 


IV, p. 16. Patallputta (Patna), coming between Campa and Benares, is not mentioned in the 
stories. It was perhaps a very small village at that time as testified by the Buddha himself. 
See Dlgha Nihaya II, 86. The oolobrated ViSakha journeyed from Campa to SrSvast! by boat, 
Tibetan Tales, pp. 116-0. 

8. J.,n, p.248. 
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have mention at least of a high way from Benares to Ceti. ’ On this 
side, the route branched off to Rajagaha. 2 From Videha to Gandhara was a 
very brisk traffic. 3 It was largely by river, and must have passed through 
Benares. To reach Rampilla or further still to Indapatta from Mithila, 4 one 
must have had to follow up this route upto Payaga, and then sail up the river 
Ganges, while the Yamuna might carry him up to Madhura. Further west¬ 
ward the journey would again be overland to Sindha, whenoo camo large im¬ 
ports in horsos and asses® and to Sovira and its ports. Northward (ultard- 
patha) lay the great trade-route connecting India with central and western 
Asia, by way of Taxila (Takkasila) in Gandhara near Rawalpindi and presum¬ 
ably also of Sagala in tho Panjab.® Now this was tho route which passed 
through the great desert (marulcantara )—GO leagues wide 7 —probably tho 
sandy desert of Rajputana—of which we road so often. Caravans crossed 
this desert day in and day out. “The tradesman,” says Fick, 8 “who goos 
about the country with his caravan is in fact a typical figure in our narratives 
and, according to the statements in those, caravan traffic cannot have been 
small, either with regard to the distance traversed or with regard to wareB 
carried.” Thus we see that big trade-routes, through rivers and deserts, 
crossed the land in all directions and carried on an exchange of goods ( bhan - 
clam) between the sovoral and widely different parts of India. 

So much for the inland and overland trade. 

As regards revorine traffic and sea-trade also, we have some notices. 
“The plentifulness of groat navigable waterways in Northern India allows us 
to assume an early development of internal maritime trade.” 9 Well-known 
sea-ports like Bharuknccha (Broach) ’ 0 and tho sea-board of Sovira, 1 11 on the 
west and Kavirapatt a na, ’ 2 and the lebS-known ones like Karambiya, 13 Gamb- 
hlra 14 and Seriva 18 on the south and east are mentioned. Supparalca might 


1. J., I, pp. 253-4. Probably this route from Benares to Ujjeni met at ICosambi the 
great ‘North to South-West Road’ from Suvatthi to Patiytha.no, given in the Suita Nipala 
yersoa 101,1-3—SavatthI, Sfiketa, Kosambi Vodisa, Gonaddha, Ujjonf, Mahissati and Patitthana. 
See Buddhist India,v, 103. Prom Ujjonf to Rajagaha tho waylay though ICosainbl— Malta 
vagga, V1H,.1,27. Prom M&hissatl to Bliarukacoha was an easy way along tho Narmada. 

2. 0., 1, p. 466. 

3. J., in, p. sen. 

4. J., VI, p. 447. 

5. J., I, pp. 124, 178, 181; IX, pp. 31, 287 ; V, pp. 250-00 ; VI, p. 266. 

0. G. M. 1, 1., p, 214. "We cannot say by whioh route the 100 league distance botweon 

Sagala and Kusavati, if this be true, was traversed by Kusa, J., V, p. 200. 

7. J., I,_pp. 99,108. (Satthiyajanakam marukantaran'i.) 

8. op. c it., p. 272. According to the Tibetan Tales, p. 90, JIvaka’s journey from Tokkasila 
to Rajagaha lay through Bliadramkara oity, Udumbara oity, Rohitaka land, Mathura oity, 
Yamuna river and Vai45.ll city, corresponding more or less to the outline drawn above. 

9. Pick, op. cit.., p. 270. 

10. J., Ill, pp. 126-7,188,190-G. 57 j IV, pp. ] 37-42. 

11. J.,111, p.470. 

12. J„ IV, p. 238. See Kanakasabliai, The Tamils 1800 years ago quoted by Subbarao 
op. cit., p. 81, ff. 

13. J., V, p. 76. 

14. J„ I, p.239. 

16. J., 1, p. In. It is presumed that this Seriva is identioal with the Seriyapuya mentioned 
.in a votive table on the Barhut Stupa, See Barua, Bairhut Inscriptions, pp, 32, 130, 
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also be added to the list. 1 The great rivers served as commercial routes and 
royal roads connected the important cities. Thus it was practicable to reach 
any of these ports, from inland towns like Cariipa and even Benares, as we 
have seen. A brisk coastal trade must also have been maintained between 
the sea-port towns themselves. 2 


And as to the sea-faring activities of the people of that age there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt. 3 We have ample references, how¬ 
ever meagre the details may be, to show that brisk trade 
was carried on between India and the neighbouring countries, 
on the west and the east. 


SEA-BORNE 

TRADE. 


In the Y alahassa-Jataka , 4 which reminds us of the sirens and other aldn 
creatures, we are told the fate of five hundred ship-wrecked traders, who fall 
in the hands of she-goblins (yakkhinis) in Tambapaoni or Ceylon. Again in the 
Sankha Jataka 5 we have a figure of a ship-wrecked man on a voyage from 
Benares to Suvsnnabhumi or Lower Burma in search of wealth. In the 
Silanisamsa Jataka 6 we see a sea-faring nymph as holmsman bringing ship¬ 
wrecked people from off the sea to Benares by river. 

Similarly we hear, in the Mahdjanaka Jataka, 7 of merchants who sailed 
from Campa bound for Suvapnabhumi, tho great trading centre, to which 
traders even from Bharukaoeha 8 went, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
(Tambapanpi) port: for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, 
and one associated with ports around whioh Odyssean legends had grown up. 9 
The now well-known Bavem-Jataka' 0 undoubtedly points out to the exis¬ 
tence of commercial intercourse hetweon India and Babylon through tho Per¬ 
sian Gulf. But the most important of all these is the Supparaka Jataka" 
which records, though in the usual mystic manner, tho perilous adventures on 
tho high seas undergone by a company of traders who sailed from the seaport 
town of Bharukaoeha, in a vessel under the pilotage of a blind but accom¬ 
plished marinor. The story gives the names of somo of the sea-points through 
which the traders passed. They were in succession as follows: 


X. J., IV, pp, 138-42. Other roforonoca to unnamed Pattannyamm or sea-port towns are 
J.,II, p.103; IV, p. 16. 

2. Of. “The whole of tho sea-board from Broach to Capo Comorin was studded with 
marts and omporia that served as warehouses for tho produots ol the whole of India and poured 
from their ample stores commodities of various hinds into the markets of the west.” P. V. 
Kane, in Proceedings 1st Oriental Conference, Poona, II, p. 305. The Periplus bears ample 
testimnoy to this. 

3. See Kennedy. The Early Commerce of India with Babylon, (700-300 B.C.) J. B. A. <S.» 
1898, pp. 241-88: Soofi, Tho Periplw, pp. 228 ff. Pick, also, doubts trading on the high seas, 
op, cit., p. 269. 

4. J., n, pp. 127 ff. 

6. J., IV, pp. 15-7. 

6. J., II, pp. 112-4. 

7. J., VI, p. 34. 

8. J., Ill, p. 188. 

9. 0. H. I„ I, p. 213. 

10. J.,m,p. 126# On this J&taka, see Buhler, Origin of The Indian Alphabet, p. 8k 

11. J„ IV, pp. 138-42. GG. 105-116. 
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(a) Khuramala (6) Aggimala (c) Dadhimala (<£) Nilakusamala (e) Na- 
lamala and (/) Valabhatnukka. Now from the names and the description 
given in the gdthds, those arc clearly identifiable respectively with («) some 
portion of the Persian Gulf, perhaps touching the south-eastern end of Arabia 
( b ) the Arabian coast near Aden or some portion of the Somali-land, (c) the 
Bed Sea, (d) Nubia on the N. E. cornor of Africa, (e) the canal joining the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean and (/) the volrano-sea i.e., some portion of the 
Mediterranean Sea where volcanoes are still to be seen. 1 Thus it shows tho 
whole sea-route from Broach up to the Mediterranean passing through the 
Persian, Arabian, and the Eed Seas. Tho trade-relations of India with 
Babylon, Arabia, Egypt, Greece and South European countries on the 
Mediterranean are, thus, undeniable. 2 

What commodities were exported and imported 3 or what exchanged 
inland we do not clearly know. Of tho inland trade we are 
EXPORTS- mostly told of five hundred waggons laden with valuable 
IMPORTS goods. Probably these loads (bhandam) contained cloths 
for which Benares was so famous. Once 4 we read of rice, 
beams and other grains dropped by passing waggons. But, as pointed out by 
Subbarao, 5 food-stufis could hardly have entered in those days into the trade 
between distant plaees. The silken robes of Kaal 6 tho woollen mgs of Gan- 
dhara 7 and tho linen cloths of Kadurhbara (in the Punjab) 8 must have been 
some of the exchangeable commodities. The needle-work and steelwork of 
Dasaijna or the later VidiSa (Bhilsa region in C. P.) was sufficiently famous to 
be distributed. 9 Peacooks and birds must have been included. 10 In general, 
“silks, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth and cutlery and armour, brocades, 
embroideries and rugs, perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivory-work, jewellery 
and gold” were no doubt “the main articles which tho merchants dealt in.” 1 ' 

It is essential, for the growth of trade and ooromorce especially, that 
there should be fairly developed means of rapid and cheap 
TRANSPORT, communication or transport. Of course, in those early days 
we cannot expeot muoh more than carts drawn by animals on 
land, simple boats on rivers and well-constructed ships on the sea. 


1. See Jayaswal, J. B. 0. B. iS., VI, p. 193 ; Infra, Geographical Index wuler corres¬ 
ponding Names. 

2. See Mookorji, Indian Shipping, pp. 82 jf. 

3. On this and generally on the whole chapter, it would ho worth while comparing Prof. 
Lassen's valuable treatise on the History of Indian Commerce: trasnlatod in J. J3. 0. B. S„ X, 
pp. 220-310. 

4. J., I, p. 420. 

6. op. cit,, p. 80. 

0. J., II, p. 443-G. 141; III, p. 10) V, p. 78-G. 230; Vl, pp. 49-G. 194. 50*0, 223. 

7. J., V, p. 600-G. 1790. 

8. Ibid G. 1801. 

9. J., Ill, p. 282 J? s p . 337 Jf. Q. 39. 

10, J., Ill, p. 120 ff. Cf. The Bible, Kings, X, 22. 

LasBen’s^ista^lo^cIf^* Buddhist India pp. 98#; of. Mookorji, Indian shipping, p. 82# 
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We find numerous references to roads, 1 but it is not clear what sort of 
roads they wore. Prof. Rhys Davids says, ‘"There wore no made roads, and 
no bridges. The carts struggled along, slowly, through the forests, along the 
tracks from village to village kept open by the peasants. The pace never ex¬ 
ceeded two miles an hour, smaller streams wore crossed by gullies leading down 
to fords, the larger ones by cart ferries.* 52 Probably, things were not quite 
so primitive. Mention of ‘‘highways’ 5 and “royal roads” ( maMmagga: 
mahapatha: 7-djamagga) as distinguished from “bve-lanes” and “bye-road’ 
(upa-patka) 3 might suggest the existence of woll-constructod roads. Still 
however the conditions do not appear to have been satisfactory. Roads 
were not smooth. 4 They lay through forests and deserts and beset with 
many dangors : dangers from draught, famine, wild beasts, robbers, demons, 
poisonous trees and so on. 5 The travellers, often, experienced want of water, 6 
though wolls were dug by the road-side. 7 The journey of a caravan through 
desert or forest country is indood a typical feature of our stories. The Apa~ 
nnaka* and Vannnpatha s Jatahas throw a flood of light on the difficult way in 
which trade was carried on by those caravans. We are told of fivo kinds of 
wildernesses ( huntdms ); those infested with robbers, those in which wild 
beasts abounded, those others visited by drought, donions and famine. Theso 
were in reality, probably, 10 the five successive portions of tho route ovot the 
deserts of Rajaputana. 

Whenever the wind blew in their teeth, they rode on in front in their 
carriage with their attendants round them, in order to escape the dust, but 
when the wind blew from behind them, then they rodo in like fashion in tho 
rear of the column. If it was a forest or a shaded or cool tract, the travellers 
kept on their march all the day long, and at sunset they unyoked their carts 
and made a laager, tethering tho oxen to the wheels. The oxen were made to 
lie down in the middle with the men round them. Tho leader of the caravan 
with the leading men of his band had to guard at night. On the day-break, 
again, the caravan started on its marob. 11 If the portion of the route was an 
empty desert, they had to travel by night. The sand of the desert grew as 
hot as a bed of charcoal embers at day time, and nobody could walk upon it. 
So they used to take firewood, water, oil, rice and so forth on their carts, and 
only travelled by night.' 2 At dawn they used to range their carts in a circle 


J., I, pp. 98. 99, 100, 128, 225 s IX, pp. 3, 70, 82, 1X8 j III, pp. 200, 628; V, pp. 
22, 40,206-G. 81; 313 ; VI, pp. 137,'341, 348, 380. 

2. Buddhist India, p. 98. 

3. J., I, p. 361; 11, p. 3,70, 303; 111, p. 49; V, p. 100, 200-6. 81; VI, pp. 61,179. 

4. J.,I,p. 194. 

6. J., 1, pp. 98, 271, 274, 283; U, p. 336 ; IV, p. 185; V, pp. 22, 471, the Choddcmta 
Jataka, J., V, p. 46, gives a graphic description of roads that lay through jungles and other 
kinds of tracts. 

0. J., I, pp. 99,109, 

7. J.,H,p. 70. 

8. J., I, p. 99 jfif. 

0. Ibid. p. 107 ff. 

10. Barua, Proceedings 4th Oriental Conference, II, p. 213. 

12. Cf. piny’s account of the journey on desert on the Red Sea border: (VI, 20): 
Sohoff, Periplue, p. 232-3. 
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to form a laager, with an awning spread overhead, and after an early meal 
used to sit in the shade all the day along. When the sun went down, they 
had their evening meal; and so soon as the ground became cool, they used to 
yoke their carts and move forward. Travelling on this desert was like voyage- 
ing over the soa : a desert-pilot (thalaniydmaka) had to convey them ovor 
by knowledge of the stars. * 

And the way was often insecure. Organised bands of robbers, with 
shields on their shoulders and swords in hands, lay in wait for these trades¬ 
men, 1 2 especially in the forest. And there were forest-people (atavimukhavdsi) 
at the entranco who led tho caravans through the dangerous places and were 
paid for. 3 

Indeed, the way was wearisome and tho process slow. The carts were 
drawn by oxen and the broad rims of thoir wheels were protected by iron 
bands. 4 5 Theso oarts or waggons were the ordinary Saknlas , B But there 
were cars of richer style, no doubt. The ratha or the suklmjdna-ka was drawn 
by horses. It had comfortable seats. 6 Litters or Sivikas wore used by the 
royalty and the wealthy. 7 

The great rivors did, no doubt, furnish moans of communication and 
some facilities of transport. Of bridges wo havo no mention. 8 There wore 
fording places 9 and the streams and water courses wore crossed by means of 
boats. 10 There wero canoes ( ekadonikandvd ) also. 11 Pcoplo made a living 
by conveying people and goods across tho rivers. 12 

The maritime transport appears to havo boon greatly dovoloped, though 
not devoid of its own dangers. As already noticed, sca-navigation was com¬ 
mon. Voyages wore mostly undertaken for purposes of trade by companies 
of merchants, 13 though passongors were also taken up. 14 Tho ships wero 
built of wooden-planks ( ddmphalakdni ) 1B and wero dependent on wind ( eraka- 
vdtayutld) for their onward journey. 16 Shipbuilding was fairly advanced, 
as we have seen. 17 As to the construction of the ships, we are told that besides 
the outer framo work, thero used to be 3 masts (kupd, mod. Kuvdthambha), 
cordage ( yoltam ), sails ( sitam ), planks (padardni)- the oars and the rudders 


1. J..I.PP. 107#. 

2. J., IV, p. 185-G. 58, Cf I, p. 283: U, p. 335, V, pp. 22,422 

3. J., V, pp. 22, 471. 

4. J., IV, p.210. 

5. J., IV, pp. 207-8 458. 

6. J., I, pp. 176, 202 ; II, p. 339j III, p. 527; IV, pp. 207-8; 458; V, p. 164. 

7. J., IV, p. 378; VI, pp. 500-G, 1797, 514-G. 1915: 

8* But there was something like a causeway (seta) or raised dyke built ovor shoal 
water: 0 E. I., I, p. 214. 

0. J.,HI,p. 230. 

10. J, II, p. 423; in, p. 230; IV, pp. 234 ; 478. 

11. J., IV, p. 456; V, p. 163; VI, p, 305; Of Dhoni. 

12. J., I, p. 112; m, p. 230. 

13. J., n, p. 129; IV, p. 142; V, p. 75. 
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(phiydritdni) and anchors ( lankharo ).’ The pilot on board (niydmaka) had 

the charge of the rudder and guided the ship. 2 

But there were serious dangers on the high seas. Does not the poor mother 
in one of our Jdtaias say to her son, who is bent upon sailing to a far-off 
country, that “the sea has many dangers ?’' 3 Our stories aro full of ship¬ 
wrecks, indeed. Sometimes tho ship may he swallowed away by whirlpools 
( vohara ). 4 But often the timber could not withstand tho terrible force of 
their surging waves. There was a leakage. The men on board tried to bale 
the water clear. 8 And still, when the planks gave way, water rose and the 
ship began to sink, tho crew invoked tho gods. 6 The prayers unawailing, 
they had to catch hold of the planks to be carried wherever their fate liked, to 
unknown and dangerous places. 7 

It is interesting to notice, en passant, that the Indian mariners like the 
sea-faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of Ancient times, employed the shore¬ 
sighting birds ( disdkdka) for finding the direction of land during navigation. 8 

The conclusion is that transport, on the whole, was very slow, thus 
obstructing the easy exchange of goods. 

Tho act of exchange between producer and consumer, or between either 
SYSTEMS OE and a middleman was done in different ways. Every village 
TRANSACTION, had its own resident traders. Here, for the most part 
buying and selling were done direotly, i.e., between the producer and the con¬ 
sumer, probably in individual shops, or open market-place. A portion of the 
village produce was sold in the village market for local consumption, and the 
surplus, if any, was handed over to the agents in the towns and thence des¬ 
patched to trade-centres in other parts of the country, or exported out of it. 
Imported merchandise was distributed by the same machinery working in tho 
opposite direction. In this process, trade passed through the hands of middle¬ 
men (vdnijd), whose existence cannot be doubted. 

Within the town as we have seen, there were special streets apportioned 
to different products. 9 Pood-stuffs, 10 green groceries, 1 ’ and flowers for the 

1. J.,II, p. 1,12 ; III, p, 126; IV, pp, 17,21. Of. Acatanga Suita, II, 3,1, 13-21. Seethe 
soulptured figures reproduced in R. K. Mookerji, Indian Shipping. 

2. J., II, p. 112 ; IV, p. 137 ; V, p. 320 ; VI, pp. 320, 443. 

3. J., VI, p. 34 —“aamuddo n&ina appaeiddhiko, bahu mWayiko." 

4. J.,V, p.269. 

6. J.,lV,r.lO. 

6. J., VI, p.. 34 “phalakdni bhinnSmi , lato tato uddkath uggatath, navdrnajjhe samvdde m- 
tnuggd mah&jano rodati paridevati ndnadevatd namassati :"— the sett is still a god with the 
sailors in India. 

7. J., I, p. 110; H, pp. Ill, 128 ; III, p. 280; IV, pp. 2, 142 ; V, p. 76; VI, p, 34. An 
interesting thing to be notioed in this connection is the precautions taken just before the 
ship-wreck; once whon the ship was about to sink, tho man on board ate sugar and gliao and 
then smeared his garments with oil (mattas&faka lelena makkhitm) and put them tightly round 
him and stood loaning against tho mast. J., VI, p. 34. The oil-soaked robe could resist the 
slow freezing of the body s “The competitors in swimming oven today do not act otherwise s" 

S. Lovi, 1. IT. Q., VI, p. 606. 

8. J., Ill, p. 126-7, 267. Gf. Rgveda, VI, 62-0. 

9. Supra, pp. 213-4 

10. See, for instanoe, J., I, p. 361. 

11, J„ I, p. 442 ; II, p. 179; HI, pp. 21-2; IV, pp. 446,448-G. 119; 449, 
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towns * were apparently brought only to the gates. Probably near the gates 
or outside them were also the slaughter-houses (sfind) and near thorn the poor 
man and the king’s chef bought their moat. 2 And thcro wore tho taverns 
(pdndgdm : surapana) for the sale of strong liquors. 3 "The workshop in the 
street was open to view, so that tho bhihlchu coming into town or village for 
alms, could see fletchor and carriago-builder at work, no loss than he could 
watch the peasant on the field.” 4 In all these shops ( apana) forming the bazaar, 
articles of various kinds were displayed for sale 3 or stored within (antard- 
pam). 6 In most of those cases buying and soiling were direct (i.e., between 
the producer and tho oonsumor): the two notable exceptions being those of 
tho grecn-grocers and the corn-factors. 

It is, indeed, curious that we do not find any mention or clear referonoe 
either to a market-place in the town or to seasonal markot days, as tho Hat of 
the modem days, or fairs (melas) —tho samdjas 7 or fetes do not appear to 
have included any kind of market. 8 

Another way in which tho exchange of goods was carriod out was by 
hawking, i.e., the sellers going about looking out for tho buyors. Hawkers 
roamed about in the streets with their wares just as at prosont® and travelled 
from place to place 10 with their goods on a donkey 11 or on a barrow. 12 
Horses were taken for sale to kings by the sellers. 13 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that there grew up some 
market-towns (nigamagdmas)' 4 "which served as centres of trade in a 
locality as the name implies and wero the natural corrolary of the specialized 
industries of the villages” noticed before. 15 Tlioy somotimos grew up at 
the entrances of great cities like Mithia,' 6 

Trade with the border was another feature in the business transaction 
of tho day. 17 "The border merchant served as a sort of entrepot. Merchants 
in the capital cities established relations with the merchants on the border. 10 
They would load their oarts with local produce and give ordors to men in charge 
to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for the wares in 


1. 0., I, p. 120; IV, p. 82; VI, p. 276-G. U97. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 100, 378; V, p. 458; VI, pp. 02, 270-G. UD0 ; 334. 

3. J„ I, pp. 123 252, 209, 350; II, pp. 427, 431; IV, pp. 115, 223; V, p. 13; VI, p. 328. 

4. C. II. 1, I, 216. 

5. J., II, p. 207; III, pp. 198, 199-G. 77; IV, p. 488; VI, p. 29. 

6. J., I, p. 350; in, p. 400. 

7. See for instance J., 1, p. 423; III, p. 442. 

8. C. H. I., I, p. 215. 

9. J., I, pp. Ill, 205; II, p, 424; III, pp. 21, 283. 

10. J.,nf,p. 64. 

11. J., II, pp. 109-110. 

12. .J., IV, p. 333. 

13. J., 1, p. 121; II, pp. 31, 287. 

15 Supra*' ^214 **’ W 1 Arffiofwftw, II, 1. , (Panyapattana) 

10. : J., VI, p. 330, Subborao, op. oil., p. 79. 

17. J., I, pp. 121, 344-5; pp. 31, 287. 

18. J., I, p. 461, 
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their shops,” 1 or for money. 2 The wares obtained at the border were 
probably forest produoo and also possibly goods of other countries. 3 


As already said, the exchange between producers and consumers or 
between either and a middleman was a “free” bargain. 
PRICES. There were no fixed prices. 4 Owing to slow transport, 

individualistic and small production and primitive machinery, 
supply was hampered. But nothing prevented tho producer or the dealer 
from prevailing by competition 5 and also by adulteration, and knavery 
(Tcutahdri ), 6 and thus bringing about an equation with a demand “which 
was largely compact of customary usage and relatively unaffected by the 
swifter fluctuations termed fashion.” 7 Merchants were well-known for 
bragging ( vikatthnnl ). 8 


We may also note some practices of a more developed competition known 
to-day as “dealing in futures” or “cornering.” We have already noticed the 
instance of the daring youth of Benares. Receiving the earliest intimation 
of the arrival of a ship in port, ho proceeded to buy it up whole-sale on credit 
and thus established a “corner” in foreign produce which sent up prices to his 
immense profits. 9 The same youth had, sometime before, sent up the price 
of grass by a “limitation of output” in agreement with other “producers.” 10 
In another instance two dealers in pots and pans apportioned the streets be¬ 
tween thomsolvos, each to hawk in his own district, and they also agreed that 
“one might try the streets which the other had already been into.” 11 


Haggling over prices seems to have been not an uncommon feature of the 
times. 12 We however hoar of a dealer who regards this haggling as a “killing 
work.” 13 


]. «T., I, pp. 870, 378. 

2. J., I, p. 40-1. 

3. Subbaran, op, fit., p. Sii. 

4. J.,T, p. OS. 

5. J.,m,pp.2S2.ff; GG. 84//. , . 

0. J., VI, pp. 110-G. 403; 1.13-GG. 479-80; 235; Of. BrahmajOla mltmita. Dialogues of 
the Buddha, T, p. G n.; Umsagadasdo, p. 18. Kudatullakuifamiina: tappadinwaga. 

7. O. JJ. I., I p. 216. The principle by -which the margin is pushed lower in response to 
increased demand is sought to be recognized in the following gathii. 

“A wild and savage cow that wo 
Had never milked before; 

We milked to-rlay; doroand 

For more milk grows ever more nnd more. «T.,v, p. 105-G. 334, 
Subbaran, op. cil., p. fil n. 

8. J., V, p. 425-G. 290. 

9. J., I, pp. 121-2. Mi-s. Rhys Davids remarks i “Tho outlay in this case for a damage, e, 
pavilion at tho Benaros docks, men ( pitrisa ,), and ushers (paiikafa) must have cut deep into liis 
last profit of 1000 coins, hut he was 20,000 per cent to the good as the result of it j After this- 
the profit of 200 and 400 per cent reaped by the traders (J. I. p. 100) fulls a little flat. C, a. 1. 
I, p. 210. Such economic thrills are indeed raro in Ancient Indian literature and in life. 

10. J., t, p. 121; Of. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 81 and n. Of. KaiRilya, ArOtaSMra, IV, 2. 

11. J., I, pp. 111-2. “Dividing the streets,” is well known among the costor-mongers Of 

London: Subbarao, op. cit., p. 81 n. __ , ,, 

12. J„ I, pp. HI fh IT. PP- 222, 289, 424/f; VI, p. 113-G. 479. (aggdham aggutii 

kayaih hapayanti). , ^ ' . 

13. J., X, p. 99. Of. BgVerla , IV, 24, 0, Tho king made bis purchases under special condi¬ 

tions, He had a valor (aggldhpiika) “who used to value horses, elephants-, find like and 
jewels and gold,” His pr, loo was final, J., I, p. 124; II, p. 31,. . 
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But it is not improbable that custom and fair-play-sen.sc may have settled 
price to a great extent. Prices were fixed in terms of money, though ref¬ 
erences to goods exchanged between parties are not unknown. 1 Generally 
however barter was replaced by the use of a metal currency to which we are 
now coming. 

Money, as a medium of exchange, was in use in India from very early 
times. 2 The Jdlalcas leave no doubt whatever as to the use 
CURRENCY. of coins as currency in exchange. Mrs. Iihys Davids rightly 
observes ; “The Buddhist literature rovoals a society having 
the full use and enjoyment of plentiful coinage. The worth of every 
marketable commodity, from a dead mouse and a day at the festival, up to 
all kinds of fees, pensions, fixed loans, stored treasure and income, is stated 
in figures of a certain coin and its fraction and that is either explicitly 
stated or implied to be Kahdpana.” 3 

Sovoral Jatalcas 4 mention a spccifio class of coins, viz., the nikk/ias which 
were surely golden coins, as expressly stated in some of the f/dlJidn\ r ‘ uikMas 
were not the only class of gold coins known to the Jdlalna. We frequently 
meet with an expression in which the words hirwTiSia and minima are associa¬ 
ted together. 6 Dr. Bhandarkar rightly infers that suvarm in this, as in other 
places whero it is associated with hiranya, must stand not for “gold" but a 
“type of gold coins.” 7 We also read, in the stories, of gold coins of a still small¬ 
er denomination, viz., tho Siimnm-mdsaka.'t. 0 As we shall see, warn was a 
unit in the weight system of Indian coinage which differed in weight according 
as the coin was of gold, silver or copper. A sumnm-masaka was therefore a 
gold coin oqual to one masa iu weight according to the standard of gold 
coinage. 9 Thus wo soe that in tho days of tho Jala,has, no less than throe 
types of gold coins were current. Of tho lowost value was the tndsaka, of a 
higher denomination was the Suvanna, and of a still highor denomination, 
the nikkha. 

The most frequent mention, however, is that of a class of coins called 
kahapana$ (jskt. Kdrsapanas ).’ 0 This kahdpana appears to have been of three 
varieties, according as it was of gold, silver and coppor, 11 though gold IcaJui- 

- —— 103( 100> m . 8 . Ir> 247 J VI, p. (51.9. 

2. Soe Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 107 ff. 

3. J, It, E. 8., 1001, p. 31S; also J. It. A. 8., 1901, p. 870. 

4. J., I, pp. 375, 370-0. 88; TV, pp. 224, 227-GG. 03, 06; 400; «. 228. 4(11-0. 220-230 ; 
VI, pp. 402-0. 1030;4G4—G. 1038; 540, 547. 

6. J., IV, p. 227-G. 63, 66. Bhandarkar, op, tit., pp, 47-SO. On the nishas of tho 
EgVeda, os being golden coins, see Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, in Proceedings,'<tth Oriental 
Conference p,p. 711-22, 

6. J., VI, pp. 60,180; 402, 493-0. 1742. 

7' Op. ait., p. 51, Of. ilfaiMvVIlI, 137, 

8. J., IV, pp. 106, 107; V, p. 164. 

9. Cf. the remarks of Dr. Bhandarkar, op. tit., p. 53; Arthaia/itra, II, 19; 5 seeds of 

Guiya =1 Suvannm&sa. ... 

10. J., I, pp-112,195, 478, 483 s II, pp. 20, 247, 305, 424; III pp. 448; IV, pp, 138. 378; 
449; VI, pp. 343, 404, 

11. Of. Sdmmta-pSsddiM quoted by Bhandarkar, op. ri(.,p, 81, 
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pam is very seldom referred to. Thus in the Gamani-canda Jataka' where 
tho pair of oxen and the horao are priced aL 24 and 1000 kahapams respecti¬ 
vely, thoy must bo silver kahapams “as copper or gold kahapams would be 
too low or Loo high a price to pay for those, animals.” 1 2 

On the Kahapana, Prof. Rapjon's remarks make everything clear : “To 
both of tho standard coins in question, tho silver purdnet of 32 ratis and tho 
copper pana of 80 ratis, the same name kdrsdpatm was sometimes applied. 
This double use of tho torm was probably in ancient times only confusing 
whenever tho currency of one district had to be compared with that of 
auothor. Wo may gather both directly from the statements of the Law Books, 
and more generally from the study of the coins, that in Anoiont India silver 
and copper coinages were often independent of each other and circulated in 
different; districts. A eoppor currency was not necessarily regarded as merely 
auxiliary to the silver currency; but a eoppor standard prevailed in some 
districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others. The word kdrsdpana, 
therefore, may in any particular district bo supposed to moan tho standard 
coin wliothor of silver or copper.” 3 

The Jataka storios also give us tho various token coins of this standard. 
Wo have kahapana, aildha-kahapana, pdda-kahdpana, mdsaka, addha-mdsaka 4 
and kdkanikd 5 —almost tho lowest monoy-pieoo of the day. 6 The kahapana 
(whether of silver or eoppor) and its smaller tokens mentioned abovo, were 
quite intimately commoted not only with tho commercial life but also with 
the daily intercourse of the period. Whether these instruments of exchange, 
constituting of course a currency of standard and token coins, were issued 
and regulated by any Central Authority or by private guilds we have no 
means to ascertain. • 

Wc must here note tho purchasing power of money or in other words 
PUIUJHA.SINO prices of ordinary commodities. A pair of oxen was 
FOW'Kli. worth 21 kahapams , 7 a nice plump dog is bought 

for ono kahapana ; 8 a deoont ass is had for eight kahdpanas ; 9 a fish 


1. J., U, pp. 303-6. 

2. Of. llhandarkar, op. cit., p. 73 ; CJ. Pran Nath, op. cit., p. 100. The Hilver kahdpanas 
wero later oallod Punt nan and dharatw i op. c it,, pp. 82,02. 

3. Catalogue of Indian coins: Andhras and Kylrapas: Inlro. pp. olxxix-x. Karmpana 

appoara to have boon bo called, bocauso in weight it conformed to one or80 r«i)'a or 146.4 

grains as oomputod by Cunningham. Tho Kahdpanas aro also identified with the punob—marked 
coins found all over India in groat abundance : bSlmndarkar, op. oil., p. 06. For example see 
Buddhist India, p. J0U. 

4. 3., Ill, p. 448 ; Of. also I, p. 340. 

3. 0., I, p. 120; VI, p. 340; Cf. Vttarudhmyam Siilm, VII, 11. Cowryshells ( aippikini ) 

aro also mentioned ouce in a ydthd ; J.,I, p. 423-G. 100, but perhaps not os anything still having 

ourremoy. 

0. Kautilya has bnlf-£d£ti<< as tho lowest ooppor coin: Arlhaiuslvrt, II, 12. From tba 

(Jmigamula Jataka, J., Ill, p. 448, it appears that a PCida-kak/lpana equalled something more 
than imdsatus ; and curiously enough the commentary on the Vinaya Pi(aka, as pointad out by 
Dr. Bhandarkar, tells us that in the time of Bimbisara, five masakas equalled one Pada ; op, 
oil., pp. J 11 -2, CJ. also C. H. I., I, p. 218. 
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is worth 7 mdsahas only; 1 a bundle of grass, again, fclchos one masakct a 
and for the same small coin can be had a jar of liquor ; 3 two poor lovers 
buy a garland, perfume and strong drink with one mdsaha ; 4 a piece of meat 
can be had for an addhamdsalca or even a hdhanihd 3 and dead mouse is 
also purchasked for a JcahaniM. e Similarly ft mdsaJca or an addhamasaha is 
the daily wage of a day-labourer, 7 as noticed beforo. To hire a carriage in 
Benares by the hour cost 8 kaltdjpums For the services of a young bull 
to pull 500 carts through a rough ford, a merchant pays 2 hahdpancis per 
cart 9 ; a ferry’s faro across the river is 8 hahdpancis ’ 0 and the samo sum 
seems to have boon the cost of a visit to a barber.'' All these instances 
give a realistic picture of the various transactions of tho day. Naturally, the 
ordinary people could not go beyond such little sums of mdsahas and Icahd- 
pams. Tho nobility and the rich people are almost always spoken of in terms 
of high expenditures. Horses were highly priced—the prices ranging from 
1000 to 6000 hahdpanas .' 2 The Kasi cloth was worth 100000 hahapanas —' 3 
a sum undreamt of by the poor class. All these figures mentioned before 
are not, and cannot, however bo taken as quite exact. For the references are 
only legendary and not in the way of statistical figures lilco thoso given in 
Kaufilya’s Arthasastra. 


Credit must have been an almost indispensablo factor in businoss 
oven in those days. There was, of courso, no bank-system. 
CREDIT. The rich people had their own strong boxes or rooms.' 4 

A great deal of wealth was hoarded in tho form of gold 
and jewellory or even money and these wore stowed away in a pillow,' 8 or 
hidden ( nidaliitvd ) in other convenient places. ’ 6 The nature and amount 
of the wealth thus hoarded was sometimes registered on gold or copper 
plates.' 7 


People could also deposit money ( nidhi) with thoir friends. But this 
course was not always safe, for tho friend might spond away and thon may 
offer his daughter in marriage instead.' 8 


1. J.,U, pp. 424 and 425-G. 112. 

2. J„ III, p. 130; Of IV, p, 449. 

3. J.,I,p. 360. 

■ 4. J., Ill, p. 440. 

6. J., VI, p. 346. 

6. J., I, p. 120. 

7. J., I, p. 475 ; HI, p. 320; 443. 

8. J., I, p. 121. 

9. J., I, p. 196. 

10. J., I, p.112. 

11. J., IV, p. 138. 

12. J„ II, pp. 289, 305-6. 

13. Supra, p. 194. 

14. J., I, pp. 361, 466. m, pp. 129; IV, pp. 7, 237. 

15. J., H, p. 443-G. 141 "Nihkham uesisake katam 


16. J., I, pp. 225, 277, 323, 376, 424 ; 11, pp. 308, 431; III, pp. 26, 116, 360; IV, p. 250 
Cf, Uv&sagadtmo, p. 3, “nihdnapavmo.” 

17. J.,IV,pp.237,488; VI,p.29; Of. Sukra, HI,376-9. 

18. J., HI, p. 842 j V, pp. 110.G, 18; 621—Of. Then gdlM, 444, 
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Of loans and debts wo have already spoken before.' We do not know 
much on this point. Perhaps the things wore much simpler, as in every other 
sphere of activity in those days. 

It is interesting to note, however, that some forms of instruments of credit 
did prevail. A merchant, for instance, makes a purchase on credit, by depo¬ 
siting his ring, probably bearing his initials or other marks of identification, 
as security. 2 

Lastly, wc may also noto some of the notable weights and measures. 

Among weights wo have references to ammana, a measure 
MEASURES a bout four bushels, 3 nali* and pattha (prastha ) s for 

weighing grains etc., and calubhaga 6 and acckamm' 7 for 
liquids. And among measures of distance, we have anguli,* vidatthi * 
yatfhi ; 10 Icukku ," usabha 12 gdvula 13 and ]jo jam,' 4 though the exact 
measurements of these are difficult to ascertain now. 


1. Supra, pp. 223-24. 

2. J.,I, p. 121. 

3. J., V, p. 297 ; Cj. Milinda Paiiho, IV, 1, 10. 

4. J.,TV,p. 07; VI, pp. 380-G. 300 (addhanalika) CJ. “The commonest name for one of the 
smaller moasnres is nali, wJiioli means simply a joint of bamboo. The metal Teasels are -usually 
Bhapeil something like hour-glasses, being narrower in the middle than at the top and bottom.” 
Cunningham quoted by Thomas, Ancient Indian Weight «, p. 25 n. 

5. J., V, p. 297. 

0. J., V, p. 385. 

7. Ibid. 

8. J., VI, p. 341; an angnla —£ inoli. 

9. J., VI, pp. 339, 341; a vidatfhi or vilasti is 12 aiigulas or 9 inches. 

10. J., IV, p. 21; a yafjhi— 2 Fifoaf£=I8 inohes. 

11. J., HI, p. 318;—G. 1; a Xii*jfett=26/U vidalfM=2l 3/11 inches. 

12. .T., IV, p. 21; VI, p. 580; an Usabha—20 yatlhia— 30 feet. 

13. J., V, p. 356; gamda-gatyuli os goruta (krosa ?) ==about 1 1/8 m. 

14. References are many: a yqjana, or for the matter of that all other measures, varied 
from place and time. Cj. Arlhaidstra, II, 19-20; Pran Nath. op. ctl., p. 80. 
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CONSUMPTION 

C onsumption deals wifcli tlie destination of wealth. It is, and must lie, 
the aim and object of production. And, speaking in another way, 
production is made possible only by consumption. Therefore, also, the 
quality and quantity of production are only reflection of consumption. 

Consumption of the produced wealth is determined by tlio standard 
of life which a particular person or society fixes for liimsclf or itself at any 
given period of time. The standard., naturally, differs among individuals as 
well as from class to class. At the same time, this standard of life diifers in 
kind. For the consumption of some commodities may give physical comforts, 
but may be detrimental to moral well-being. And the standard of life cannot 
of courso bo confined within the limits of physical needs. Marshall says right¬ 
ly ; “Let us take the term ‘tho Standard of Lifo’ to moan the standard of 
Activities and Wants. Thus an increase in the standard of lifo implies an 
increase of intelligence, energy and self-respect, leading to more care and 
judgment in expenditure, and an avoidance of food and drink that gratify 
tho appetite, but effect no strength, and of ways of living that arc unwhole¬ 
some physically and morally. 5 ’ 1 2 Thus a higher standard does not necessarily 
mean a high expenditure. The bost consumption of wealth is, therefore, that 
which results in tho greatest benefits to individual and to society. 

Tbe customs, the social institutions and tho religious and moral ideas 
of tho people of India, no doubt, have favoured a standard of living which 
is comparatively low. In the Jataka days wo find that tho standard of living 
was much better than it is to-day. The social customs and circumstances 
like the family-system, marriage, and groupings, might have chocked the as¬ 
tounding inequalities—on ono side the multimillionaires, tho poor and the 
starving on the other—and the peoplo at large wore more couceruod with 
wealth than with the other-world. Tiro religious and wise moral precepts 
there weTe in plenty, but material prosperity was, as it has always beon, the 
primary concern of tho massos. Tho “Question of Poor and Rich” (Sirimafi- 
dapanho), dismissed so minutely in the gdthds of the Mahdummagtja-Jutaha* 
reveals the same thing. The Wise Maliosadha’s high-sounding praises of 
Wisdom (pafittd) as against Wealth ( sirima ) have no connection with the 
Reality. It is Sonaka who rightly reflects the mind and the life of the people: 
Elephants, kind, horses, jewelled earrings, women are found in rich familios; 
wise and fools, educated and uneducated—all do service to tho wealthy, al¬ 
though they may be high-born or low-born ; (bahujano bhajati althalielu ); tho 
world is devoted to wealth ( iddhiparo hi loho ) and even the Wise has to admit: 


1. Marshall, quoted by Prof. Banerji, op. oil,, p. 201. 

2. J., VI, pp. 358-363-GG (?). Cf. Also ill, p. 326; jivltasato dhan&sd, balamtlarS; 
Acar&tiga&Ulra, 1, 2, 3-6. 
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wealth is beloved because men are clevnterl to enjoyment (Kanld sin boga- 
■rata mantissa). Tims, it appears that there was no disposition among the 
Jfilafa t-people to stint themselves of moderate wants and even luxuries. 

Articles of consumption are divided into necessaries and luxuries. Neces¬ 
saries arc, again, sub-divided into necessaries for existence and those for 
efficiency. This of course is no Lard and fast distinction. 

Ik is naturally difficult for us to get a first-hand, or even a cursory know¬ 
ledge of tho average consumption by the Jataha people. We have no statistics, 
no figures whatsoever. Wo may, however, get a glimpse of the average stand¬ 
ard of life by reading between the lines of the stories. 

The primary wants, the first, necessaries of life, arc those of food, 
clothing and shelter. We have seen that there was ample 
PoOD. supply of food. Tho country was largely agricultural. The 

poasant-proprietor and his family could not, possibly, suffer 
from want of good nutritious food in face of a large and fertile land and 
cattle in their possession. For there were no big landlords who coidd squeeze 
them out of fchior food. And tho average lxand-craftsman, also, was a well-to- 
do man, getting sufficient food in exchange of his craft. Of course, the food 
that tha average man could have was not very rich, as already stated. 
Rice-gruel (yaga), cakes (pur,a), vegetables and milk and its products were 
common. While rice-porridge prepared with powdered sugar, milk and 
honey and cooked with fresh ghoo was the food of the rich few.' Food was 
both hard and soft ( ItMdana-hhojana ). 2 People took meals only twice in a 
day—one in tho morning and another in tho evening (prdtaraso : sdyamaso). 3 

As for clothing, we may repeat that cotton clothes were commonly 
worn. Suit of clothes ( sdtahjugam) was the ordinary 
CLOTHING. dress. 4 Turbans were commonly worn. 5 Vatlkdlankara is 
tbe phrase winch reveals a common taste for good clothing 
and ornaments. 6 Remarking on the dress of the Mafias of Kusxnara, Prof. 
Rhys Davids says : “It consisted probably of mere lengths of muslin or cotton 
cloth; and a suit of apparel of two or, at the outside, of 3 of these—one to 
wrap around the loins, one to throw over tho shoulders and one to use as a 
turban.” 7 One Jdtalca informs us that people wore undergarments in the 
poclcots of which they put monoy or such valuable things.® The richer class 
could afford to indulge in little luxuries in the matter of dress. The 
Kdsi-Kuttama was famous. 


]. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

(5. 

7. 
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Supra, p. 200. 

J., Ill, p. 430. 

J„ IV, p. 252 ; V, p. 230 ; VI, p. 300. 
J., I, p. 373. 

J„ VI, pp. 303-70. 


J., IV, p. 323. 

Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p. 180 n. Of. O. P. Majmndar, I. C„ I, 3, article on food, 
j., m, p. 410. 
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In tile matter of housing, thcro is not much to bo said. Ordinarily, 
liousos wero built of bricks with superstructure of wood. 1 
HOUSING. There were windows, looking out into the streets. 2 The 
houses had generally two doors—one on the front and the 
other on the back side (aggadvara : cidladmra ). 3 The doors had holts from 
inside and outside. 4 A nornor-hoiiso, abutting on two streets was highly 
prized. B And there were big and stately houses also, well-constructed and 
covered both internally and externally with fine plaster-work (, sudMlejmmi) 
and brilliantly painted. 0 

These primary wants are necessaries for existence. An insufficient supply 
of these may bo detrimental to physical and even moral welfare of a person. 
Wo, probably, never hear of such a want in those days. 

But the people of the Jatahi times wore also fond of luxuries, as a 
LUXUPlEf' number of references will show. Physical necessaries are 
not, all in oil. There must he higher wants also, like 
education, sanitation, leisure and recreation. 

The poople in those days kept themselves well-attired. Trimming of 
hair and beard was common in the caso of men. 7 Ladies were fond of orna¬ 
ments, as they always are. 8 Flowers and perfumes wore largely consumed 
as we saw before. Apart, from daily recreation, there were frequent festivals 
in which the poor and the ricli alike took part. 9 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
3 . 


J., IV, p. IC-i ; VJ, p. 42!). 

J., V, p. tit. 

J., V, pp. 132 ; 203; 208; VI, p. 300. 

J., V, p. 294. 

J., V, p. 3G0. 

Of. especially VI, p. 430 JJ. 

J., HI, p. 1,1 i V, pp. 131, 300, 510. 

J., Ill, pp. 377. 410, 447; IV, pp. 00, 422; V, pp. 400, 438; VI, p. 04. 


J„ III, p. 440; IV, p. 2of>. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


S O tab we have, more or less, easily discussed the various aspects of 
our study: political, administrative and economic. It is now, when 
we come to the Social side of the picture, that we are confronted with 
innumerable obstacles. It is here that we are faced with problems that are 
not so easy to solve. Theories abound here, and from that angle, the 
subject has been probed into by Fiok in his valuable work and by many 
other scholars. Therefore we shall not go here into deep theoretical dis¬ 
cussion but briefly notice some of the outstanding features of the social life 
of the Jdtalccr people, with a view to grasp the ordinary life and activities, 
and also the mind and thoughts prevailing in those days. 



CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

T he social structure of Ancient India was mainly based on caste-system. 

It was, in fact, the backbone of Ancient Indian sooiety. Of course, 
we cannot expect as highly developed a system of caste from our stories as 
that in the Brahmapical Law Books. There are two phases of the matter. 
In the ordinary circumstances we find no mention whatsoever of casto and 
everything that it implies. But when morality gains ground, and the story 
has to deal with Brahmana characters, caste-distinctions and allied matters 
do appear. 

Let us first take the theoretical side of the picture. The theory had 
established itself, or at least was beginning to do so, that the Great Brahma 
created the world. 

THEORETICAL And as regards the origin of the caste-system it is said: 
VIEW. 

Ajjenam Ariya pathavim janinda 
Vessd Icasim pdricariyafi ca Suddd 
Vpdgu pacceJcam yatha padesain 
Katahu ete Vasina ii aim . 1 2 

“Brahmins he made for study, for command 
He made the Khattiyas : Vessa’s plough the land ; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest; 

Thus from the first went forth hiB high behest; ” 
and then, “"We see these rules enforced before our eyes” 

No doubt the law of society evolved for the most part out of suoh con¬ 
ceptions of religion. The Uddalaka-Jdtalca 2 is, of course, the most import¬ 
ant on this point. The penetrating gdthds, there, first declare that ‘right con¬ 
duct is the only way to bliss’: { sasamyamam caranam yeva saccam ): a thou¬ 
sand Vedas will not safety bring ( sahassavedo pi m tain palicea): and then, 
who is a true Brahmana ? When Uddalaka puts forth the character of a 
Brahmana as he apparently sees in real life, i.e„ as one who rejects all 
worldly thoughts, takes the fire with him, sprinkles water, offers sacrifices 
and sets up the sacrificial post, 3 the punhita, his father, finds fault with 
this conception and replies in his own way, giving out the list of virtues 
that a^Brahmapa should possess, 4 and then says: 

I. J., VI, p. 207-G. 896. 

2. J., IV, pp. 297-304-GG. 02-76. 

3. J., IV, p. 302-G. 68. 

4. Ibid,, p. 303*0. 71. 
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“Khattiyd, Brdhmand , Vessa, Suddd and Candala Pukkusd, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvana's bliss: 

None among all the saints is found who worse or better is.” 1 

Does this not show that there were in existence the above-mentioned classes, 
at least ? 

Look at the Silavimamsa Jdtaka 2 also. The gathus say, that birth and 
caste (jdti ca vanno ca) cause conceit: virtue ( silatn ) is the highest: Khat- 
tiya, Brahmona, Vessa, Sudda, Canrlaia and Pukusa—all become equal in 
the world of the gods, if they have acted virtuously here. 

The same enumeration of classes of the people, and tho same ideal of their 
equality, obviously viewed from othical standpoint, are given again in the 
Arriba Jdtaka ; 3 and other instances are not wanting, 4 above all the most 
wonderful verses of the Bhuridalta Jdtaka 3 with their scathing remarks on the 
social conditions of tho day. 

This is quite sufficient to show that, however much the reformist section 
of tho society of the times might try, as in the present day, to belittle the im¬ 
portance of birth, caste, the Vedas and the Brahmapas and exalt the import¬ 
ance of virtuo as the means to salvation, the division of society into classes 
named above, was o fait accompli. 5 

But did this class-distinction amount to caste-system as we understand 
it to-day or even that presented in the Brahmapical Law Books ? The question 
is indeed too big and complicated for us to answer at present. We may only 
take a general notice of the data prosentod in the Jdtakas on this point, and 
need not bothor ourselves with any technical aspect of the much-spoken-of 
caste-system. 

Class-scruggles and conflicting influences belong to all epochs, and are 
grafted on the most diverse of sooial constitutions. And the present day 
caste-system is the outcome of various incidents and currents mingled in 
one another through the ages. 7 

Let us first take tho Brahmapas and sea in what position they stood in 
the social structure of the times. 


The Brahmanas, of all the classes, seom to have formed a homogenous 
class, bound together by the consciousness of being tho 
premier caste 8 the only one enjoying tho privilege of 
‘* 1 "' ’ acting as priest at a sacrifice® and by the observance of 

certain customs, relating especially to connubium and commensdlity with a 


1. Ibid., V. 303-G. 72. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 104-5-GG. 65-9. 

3. J., IV, p. 205-00. 7-9. 

4. Of. ibid., p. 304—G. 76 [net tesarh jatirii pucchanti ); VI, p. 100-G. 427. 

6. J., VI, pp. 109-214-GG. 866 ff. 

6. Of. Hopkins, 0. H. I., I, p. 260. 

7. Of. Senait, Ccwte in India, p. 214. 

8. J., IH, p. 232 (Jatim niseaya mahanla mono); IV, p. 328. 

9. ITor instance, JT, VI, p. 199-G. 866 —ctjjhOydka yacayago a&uUtggioa brabimno. 
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Sociological conditions 


view to preserve the purity of blood and ceremonial cleanliness. 1 But this 
kind of exclusiveness of the Brahmaria class existed only in idea. We 
see frequent departures from the fixed standard of life. Whether this 
was a degeneration set in among the descendants of the older Brahmana colo¬ 
nists of the east from the west and accelerated and completed by the mixture 
with non-Aryan Brahma$as, we are not here to ascertain. 2 As Pick says, the 
great mass of Brahmana s, spread over the whole of Northern India, doo3 not 
constitute a well-organised body with a chief and a council. 3 The Brahmaria of 
the Patakas is not very materially different from a member of any other class. 
He is to be found in all walks of life : “wo see him now as a teacher asking the 
new scholar about the honorarium he has brought, now he meets us behind 
the plough, now in tho court of the king interpreting signs and dreams or pre¬ 
dicting from the constellation of the stars tho future of tho newly-born princo, 
now as a rich merchant in the midst of his accumulated treasures, now at tho 
head of a big oaravan.” 4 5 6 

It may be that some of the stories do commit the mistake of much over¬ 
drawing the picture, in as much as they give a prejudiced and contemptuous 
view of the Brahmanas. In many cases, for instance, the Brahmanas are 
represented as greedy, shameless and immoral and serve as a foil to the Khet- 
tiyas who play the part of tho virtuous and noble humanity. 8 The whole 
of the Junha Jdtaka e narrates the shameful bohaviour of a Brahmana who 
pours out bis wisdom only to fetch a handsomo reward from tho King. 
The greediness of the Brahnranas is frequently brought out, 7 oven if wo 
disallow the bitter remarks of the Bodhiaatta of the Bhuri datta Jatalca . 8 
The sarcastic name Odariya (fond of eating) givon to them is interesting. 9 
The puroMta’s greedy nature we have already scon. But, on tho whole, 
it seams to us that tho instances, though they aro exaggerated no doubt, 
refleot perhaps one side of the actual conditions. For we can also see the 
figures of ‘true,’ i.e., noble Brahmaijas, in the Brahmauical sense. 

Pick 10 distinguishes, and rightly, between two kinds of Brahma^as: 

one the “proper,” i.e., those who corresponded closely to the 
TWO KINDS, ideal sketched in the older scriptures and the other “worldly” 
i.e., those who did not much conform to the strict rules of 
their class, followed all sorts of occupations and represented tho major 


1. Sea e.g., J., IV, pp. 391-2. 

2. Cf. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Casta in India, I, p. 259. 

3. Op, o it., p. 181. 

4. I'iok, op. oit., pp. 182-3. 

5. I'iok, op. oit., p. 183. 

6. J., IV, pp. 03 ff. 

7. J., I, pp. 343, 426 (brahmana dhomlotS, honti) j 4S6 } II, p. 46. IV, pp. 373-GG. 287-8; 
VI,. 211-2: Of. Digha Nihkya, H, 246. 

8. J., VI, pp. 206 ff. GG. 883-930. 

9. Ibid., p. 208-Q. 898. 

10. Op. oil., pp. 192 ff. 
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portion of their class. Lot us notico a little further, with regard to these 
two types of Brahmanas. 

The. Brahmana of the first kind ordinarily passed through these si ages 
in his life : when grown up, ho goos to a teacher, studies the 
THE ‘TRUE’ Vedas, then sets up a household, later renounces the worldly 

BRAHMANAS. lifio and goes to the forest wliero ho lives either as a hermit 
or surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics and which he 
quits in course of time io take up the life of the ascetic and live by begg ing . 1 

This seems to he the normal course of life of the Brahmapa of the first 
type. Still there may he some differences and the different stages may over¬ 
lap one another as wo often notice. 2 This is but natural, for we cannot think 
of all the Brahmapas as strictly observing tho rules of the four dir a mas of 
old. 3 

Our stories are quite explicit ou the first stage of the Biahmanas, 
STUDY tiz, that of student—life ( ajjkenam ). But we shall better 

reserve this subject for a separate chapter on Education 

as a whole. 

Regarding Sacrifice ( dkutaggi), the stories do not enlighten us much. 

“They only mention it, in order to exhibit its worthlessness 
SACRIFICE. and illustrate the swindling ways of tho greedy Brahmapas 
in filling their pockets.” The Bhuridatta Jatalca, for instance, 
in so many piercing gathds, hurls a scathing indictment upon the Brahmartas 
of the times who caused the slaughter of dumb and harmless creatures 
“struggling to the last breath” and who “wore long frauds to beguile the 
simple and strip him bare at last.” 4 One of the interesting references given 
out here in an off-hand manner is this : 

“The priests a shoot of Butea (paldsayadthi) must hold, 

As part o’ the rite sacred from days of old ; 

Indra’s right arm ’tis called, but wero it so. 

Would India triumph o’er his demon foe ?” B 

1. Of. J., II, p. 83— “Bodhisatto Kdciratthe brahmandkuU nibbattitvd vayappatto Talcka- 
silarii gantvd eabbasippani uggafhitva gharai'Ssdtn paJtiiya isipabajjam pabbajilvB. gapaiallha 
hutvb, Biinavantapadese circuit vasitva, ionambilasevanattteya janapadaedrikam caramSno Bd- 
rdnasim patvd rdjuyyave vasitnd punadivase dvdragame sapariso bhikkk&c&ratn cari", also II, 
pp. 394, 411; III, pp. 147, 852. 

2. For instanoo in J., I, pp. 333, 381, 373, 450; H, pp. 131,232,282, we may see tho Brah- 
mana renouncing tho world immediately after ho is grown up, apparently without fulfilling tho 
duties of a soholar and a householder; again in J., II, pp. 41, 145,209,437 j HI, p. 45, we may 
sea him as an asoetio without any previous stage as soholar; becoming asoetio immediately 
after the completion of the studies: J., 11, p. 72; HI, pp. 64,79, 110,119,228,248, 308 ; V, pp. 
162, 193. 

3. Of. Senart, op. c it., p. 105. 

4. J., VI, pp. 206-214-GG. 883 ff; cf. J., HI, pp. 215, 238; IV, p. 373—G. 288; V, pp. 
221-G. 93; 247; VI, v. 183. 

5. J., VI, p. 212-G. 814 ; 

“Indassa bdbd-ati dakkhina U 
YaM.em chmdanlipaJ&6aya%him 
tan oe pi eaccam Maghavd OMnnab&hu 
Ken’aesa, Info ernre jinati ,' 
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But the ‘true’ Brahmaijas, honostly performing thoir duties, did 
undoubtedly enjoy cortain privileges . 1 Respect (area) they 
THEIR generally received from the pcoplo. Though tho stories seem 

PRIVILEGES. ma ] co their position inferior to that of the Khattiyas, 
we cannot forget that they ordinarily wero hold in respect 
and honour by the people. Brahmins are men of upright Mo-dhanmdled 
honti Brdhm.ana 2 —may be taken as an utterance of those respectful people. 
And the privilege of ddna i.e., of receiving presents, tho Brahmanas of tho 
Jdtakas enjoy in a much groatoT measure. In this connection wo may recall, 
what we have already noticed, the liberality of the kings which probably laid 
the foundation for the wealth of individual Brahmanas 3 as Rielc suggests , 4 
and which was, if not a duty, at least a recognized virtue . 5 Not only kings, 
the people in general used also to give gifts to the Brahmanas whose services 
they required on various occasions. On certain occasions, for instance, they 
invited the Brakmanas to meals (Balmana-vacanafotm) ; 6 they came, buthod 
and washed their face; in the meantime tho rice was taken from tho fire and 
set to cool down: then the guest-water { dakkhinodakam ) was given and the 
dishes placed before them. After finishing tho meals thoy took tlic ‘gifts* 
(vdcanakam), uttered benicliction (mangalam) and went away. 

Whether the Brahmanas also enjoyed immolestability ( ajyeyald) and im¬ 
munity from execution ( civadhyata) cannot ho determined with precision from 
our stories. Most probably they were free from taxes, for whenever the ques¬ 
tion is of taxes, the galiapati or tho kutumbika is mentioned as tho porson who 
is taxed . 7 8 And though immunity from execution ( avajjho bhavali brahmano ) 9 10 
was recognized, it was, for all practical purposes, a theoretical dictum, as in 
the eyes of the law we do not find anything like a favourable attitude shown 
towards them . 9 

But a large majority of the Brahmanas was represented by those others 
whom Pick has liked to call ‘proper* or ‘worldly.’ 

The Jatahas seem to attach a certain superiority to tho Brahmanas 
THE belonging to tho North (presumably, the older Kuru- 

•WORDLY' Panoalft land) t.e., the Udicca Brahmanas . ,0 Those Udicca- 

BRAHMANA8. Brahmanas, probably conscious of thoir high doscont, tried 
to observe the rules and prescriptions of their class. In tho Satadhamma 


1. In the Satapalha Brahman a, xi, 6,7,1 Jf., tho prerogatives of tho Bruhmaun aro summed 
up as : area —honour; ddna— gifts, cvjyayakl —unmolostability and avadhyaUi—traodova. from 
being hilled: See Vedia Index, II, p. 82 ff. 

2. J., VI, pp. 554-Gr. 2200 ; 676-G. 2348. 

3. J., I, pp. 303, 447 j II, p. 272 j III, p. 39 ; IV, pp. 15, 22, 28, 59, 237 j V, p. 312. 

4. op. eit., p. 210. 

6. Of. Brahmadtyam, J., II, p. 168 ; VI, p. 480. 

6. J., I, p. 318 ; ni, p. 238 ; IV, p. 391 ; V, p. 247. 

7. rick, op. eit., p. 212. 

8. J., VI, p. 199-G. 866. 

9. See e.g., J., I, pp. 871, 429. 

10. J., I, pp, 140, §24, 343, 356, 301, 373,406,431, 436, 460, 474, 494, 505*, II, p. 83 ; III 
p. 232 s V, pp. 193,227} VI, p. 32. The present day Audicya Brahmanas aro, probably, des¬ 
cended from these, ' 
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Jdtaka' we notice tlio pride with whioh the Bxahmapa, in reply to 
the CaTuJala’b question, says: “I am a Bralimana from the north,” In the 
Mangala Jalalca 1 2 such an Udicca Bralimana is pitted against a wordly 
native Brahmapa. In the Maliasupina Jataka , 3 again, it is an Udicca Brah- 
mana who exposes the frauds practised upon the king by the Brahmapas in 
his service. 

Thus we clearly seo a marked distinction being mado between the Brah- 
mapas settled from tho north (-west) i.e., those whom we have called the 
‘true’ or ‘proper’ Brahmapas and others of the eastern land who had deviated 
from tho rules and prescriptions of their class and whom wo may call 
‘worldly.’ 

Those worldly Brahmapas followed, as wo said before, all sorts of 
VARIED OCOD- vocations which might be unworthy from tho stricter Brali- 
PATIONS: manical view-point. Tho Dasa-BmJimma, Jatalca 4 gives a 

list of ten classes of Brahman as as follows *— 

1. “Some carry sacks upon their hacks, root-filled and fastened tight; 

Thoy gather healing herbs, they batho and magic spells recite. 
Those are physician-lilco ( TilciccliaTcasamd). 

2. Some carry bolls and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A chariot they can drive with skill, and messages can bring: 

Theso are like servants (Paricarahtsamd ).... 

3. With watorpot and crooked staff somo run to meet the Icing, 
Through all the towns and villages, and as they follow, sing— 
‘lu wood or town wo never budge, until a gift you bring.’ 

Liketax-men (Niggahahasamd) these importunate...... 

4. Some with long nails and hairy limbs, foul teeth, and matted hair, 
Covered with dust and dirt-begrimod as beggar-men they faro: 
Hewers of wood (KMnvghdtasamd ).... 

5. Myrobolan and biha fruit, rose-apple, mangoes ripe, 

The labuj -fruit and planks of wood, tooth-brush and smoking-pipo, 
Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too, 

All those thoy make t-hoir traffic in, and many other things 
Those aro like merchants (Vdnijakasamd ).... 

6. Some follow trade, and husbandry, keep flocks of goats in fold. 
Thoy give and take in marriage, and their daughters sell for gold: 
Like Vessa and Ariibattha theso (Samfi Ambatthavessehi ).... 


1. J..II, p. 83. 

2 . J., I, p. 371 Jf. 

3. J., I, p* 343 Jf* 

4. J., IV,Jpp. 361-06'GG. 226.203. 

82 
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7. Some chaplains fortunes tell, or gold and mark a beast for pay. 
With profiered food the village-folk invite them oft to stay. 

. There lane and bullocks swine and goats are slaughtered many a day: 
Like butchers (Goghatahnsmid) base arc these. 

8. Some Brahmins, armed with sword and shield, witlibattle-axu in hand, 
Ready to guide a caravan before the merchants stand: 

Like herdsmen these or bandits bold ( SmndcjopaniSddehi) . 

9. Some build them huts and lay them traps in any woodland place, 

Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and lizard chase : 
Hunters are these.( Tjuddaka ) 

10. Others for love of gold lie down boncath the royal bed, 

At Soma-sacrifice: the kings bathing above thoir head. 1 
These are like harbors { Malamajjanascmd) _ 

All these, in Vidhura’s eyes, though Brah.mai.ui8 by birth, are not worthy 
of being called Br alumnas: “aptda If Brdlmmd —strayed have they.” And 
even if the picture given by Vidliura be a proj udiccd and an exaggerated ono, 
we cannot fail to see from other passages also “whore a subjoctivo colouring 
on the part of the narrator is out of the question,” that, the Brahmaijas did 
follow such professions and that thoy did form an extremely parti-coloured 
society, not a body solely confined to tho stndy of the Vedas and the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices. 

In the first place, the Brahinnnns wore employed by tho kings for sacri¬ 
fice ; in the Mahdsupina Jdtalca ;, z the King is frightened 
SACRIFICE: with evil dreams. Ho asks the Brahnuvijas at once who 

readily advise him to preform a complete fourfold sacrilico 
{sabbacatuMena). In another story, 3 also, the Briihmapas are called upon 
by the king to avert the impending misfortune, and tho Brahmapas, hero 
also, advise him to perform the fourfold sacrilico. Tho king orders a groat 
crowd of victims which is brought and fastened to the stakos (mahdjnno 
thunupamto). When however the king later learns tho true cause of the 
moan, ho causes the sacrificial pit {gafifbdmtam) to bo destroyed. 

Theso and such other instances, 4 no doubt, suggest tho conclusion that 
tho practice of sacrifice was still adhered to, though it seems to have begun 
to decline during the period of our narratives. 

But the most prominent of the Brahmapical professions presented in tho 
JdtaJcas are those of dream-reading (supinapdfhaka) and fortimo-telling 
(nemitta), which enabled them to practice fraud and deception on a large 
scale. B 


l. 


4. 

5. 


For this rite, of. Okloaberg, Religion dee Veda, p. 407$ 

J., I, pp. 343 k 
J.,Irt,p. 45# 

J.,I, p. 272 ; IV, p 70,230,335; V, p. 211. 

On the modem astrologer see Nesfield, Caste System. 58 fj. 
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On the birth of a king’s child, it socms to have been a standing custom to 
have been the future of tho child predicted by tko Brahmajjas, 
FORTUNE- as we saw boforo. The Biahmarias usod to predict the 

TELLING. future from the signs ( lahhham) on the body of the newborn 

babe. Also as versod in the power of Divination (Anga- 
vijjdpatliakas) they wore in a position to judge from the signs on a man’s body, 
not only his past and future but also his worth and ohara ctor. 1 The XJmma - 
danti Jdtaka 2 describes, in the moBt (•harming manner, the behaviour of those 
Brahmapas who have eome to examine the extremely boautiful girl Umtna- 
danti. After an honourable reception, they sit to partake some rico-porridgo, 
when Uuumdanti appears, magnificently attired. At her sight the Brahmapas 
lose all self-control. Seized with passion, they forgot that they have not yet 
finished thoir meal. Some put thoir food on their head, instead of into their 
mouth, others let it fall on their hips, others again throw it against tho wall. 
Every one is beside himself. When the girl soes thoir conduct, she says: 
‘The«o should examine mo for my signs! Siezo them by tho tliroat and drive 
them out.’ Sorely annoyed, the Brahmapas report to the king: ‘0 king, the 
woman is a witch, she is not suitable fox you.’ 

Here tho Jatalcu is at its best iu ridiculing and reading the psychology of 
tho Brahmapas of the day. 3 


MAGIC & 

DEMON 

WORSHIP. 


Alongside with those, there was the kindred profession of magic and 
demon-worship. Once we find a Brahmapa who, by fixed 
characteristics (for example, by scent) knows tho goodness 
of a sword and says, “The sword has b lucky sign, it is 
luck-bringing.” 4 At another timo wo come in touch with a 
Brahmapa who soos an unlucky omen in a cloth eaten by rats. 5 Even the 
art of interpreting tho stars (naJckhaltayoga ) 6 was practised by the Brahmapas 
in such a manner that it deserved the name of “a swindling trade” (niccha- 


Regarding magic and demon-worship wo may, first, note the following 
verse of the Junha Jdtcika, whoroin king Junha questions the Brahmapa who 
has como to ask for a reward: 

“Hast thou a penance ( tupo ), Brahmin, dread to Loll, 

Or has thou many a charm {manta) and many a spell, 

Or goblins (yakkhd) ready your behests to do, 

Or any claim for having served mo woll V’ 7 


1. J., I, p. 260 : II, pp. 21, 200,250 } III, pp. 122,168, 215 ; V, pp. 211,458. 

2. J., V, pp. 211 jjjf. 

3. Kick observes: “ To see in suoh things, as fortune-tolling interpretations of dreams, eta., 
only lying and deception, shows that theao stories are a product of their ago and thoir land. 
Originating in the circles of the ooxnmon people in whoso religious thought superstition ooonpied 
a large plaoo, they retain traoos of their origin notwithstanding tho oomplete rejection and 
deprooation of superstitious ideas.” op. cit., pp. 229-30. 

4. J., I, p. 465 (aeilaMhanapathako Brmmafo.) 

6 . J., I, p. 373 (Safakalatclihana Bralurmno.) 

6 . J., I, p. 267; II, p. 427 s IV, p. 231 i % p. 476. 

7. J., IV, p. 88—G, 16. 
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Here we see that asceticism, magic and demon-worship arc takon for granted 
as belonging to the Brahma nas. Of some of these mantas or magic incantations 
and their employment we read in the stories. Vedabbhamanta 1 could 
bring about a rain of precious stones at a certain position of tho stars. It 
was vory valuable ( agghomakdraho ). Pathavijayamanta 2 was a charm with 
the help of which one conquered the earth. Cintdmanivijjd 3 was a charm 
which enabled one to follow after the lapse of 12 years in tho stops of those 
that have gone away. 

Magic and demon-worship go together. As Fick says, “tho ancient 
belief in an innumerable number of small super terrestrial boings, who as tree 
or snake gods endanger the life of man, frighten him as mau-euting or child¬ 
robbing demons or torture him as disease-bringing spirits, occupies naturally, 
in our narratives which reflect the conceptual world of the lowor people, an 
important place.” 4 And the art of making thoso beings harmless or useful 
through magic practices is known. This is called Bhutavijd. 3 This art of 
exorcism was mainly employed in freeing the “possessed” of the evil spirit 
dwelling in them (amanussaviddhassa ). 6 

Besides all these 7 which were no doubt “crafts” which could bring liveli¬ 
hood, 8 there woro many other civil professions in which tlie Brahmanjas were 
to be seen engaged. 

The medical profession (Vejjakamma) in general ‘which among most 
MEDICAL people separated itself from tho beginning from the spiritual,’ 
Profession, seems to have boon principally a inattor for tho Brd/manas, 
as many a reference will show. 9 


The land-cultivating and cattle rearing Brahmaua, i.e., one engaged in 
agricultural pursuits (i kassaha-Brahmana) is, in our stories, 
AGRIOUL- a more permanently recurring figure, indeed. In the Uraga 

TUBE. JataJca , 10 for instanco, wo read of a Brahmaua who goes along 

with his son to the field and ploughs it, whilst tho boy 
collects tho weeds and burns them. In another story, 11 we see a poor JBrah- 
mana farmer complaining, as one of his oxen is dead, that ho cannot anymore 
drive the plough. Elsewhere a Brahmana peasant (Kassaha Brahmano) is soon 
unyoking his oxen after ploughing and beginning to work upon his land with 
a spade. 12 Sometimes these farmers were much more wealthy, possessing 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
<5. 
7, 


J., 1, p. 253. 

J., II, p. 243. 

Ji, HI, p. 504. 
op. otfc, p. 235. 

J-> ni, p. 5ii. 

J.,n,p. 215-G I65. 

The BrahmajMa-Suttanta of the Digha N Hedy a (Seo Dialogues of the Buddha, t , pp. 16-0) 
and. also the Jaina. Uttaradhyayma Sutra, xv, 7, and the SUtrahftHAga, I, 12, oontain a long list 
Of snob professions. 

• 8* J-. ni, p. 5041 “mameealolce sippam agdnanti jlvilun't na sakhonti.” 

9. For instance, J., H, p. 213 (Vtfja Brahmano ); VI, p. 1S1-G. 793 (Vajjo mam Brahma - 

narh 

10 . J., in, p. 163. 

11 . J., II, p. 105 (kaeikemmath napavaffati) G.f 

12. J., V, p. 03 {khettain ha&itvd gone weeagfetva ku&dala hammaiH ledtufh drablti). 
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as many as 1000 fearisas of laud. 1 2 Tbo Mahdsdla Brdhmanas are frequently 
referred to in our stories.® How such great wealth arose and how it was 
employed wo cannot now ascertain. 

Tiade they also carried on, both as an ordinary hawkor 3 and as a big mer- 
TRADE. chant prince. 4 * Other callings adopted by the Brahmayas 

aie those of a hunter, B a carpenter, 6 a shepherd 7 an archer 8 9 10 * and so on. 

Thus we see that tho vast majority of the Brahmayas, like the rest of the 
poople, followed whatever profession they liked and which could give them 
thoir livelihood, unmindful of tho Vcdic studios or sacrificial rites. The poor 
Brahmaya farmer of tho Somadatta-Jalalca, of whom we spoko a while ago, 
is able to commit to memory a single verso with groat difficulty and at the 
decisive moment says before tho king oxactly the opposite of what he wants 
to say.® 

In tho words of Fick, “with the Brahmaya agriculturists, merchants, 
huutors and carponters, wo leave tho solitary height upon which is enthroned 
tho Brahmaya, who is raised according to his own ihooiy above all other mem¬ 
bers of society, and descend to the motely groups of people whore the care 
for malorial existence drives out all spiritual interests and throws into the 
shade the question relating to birth and caste.”' 0 

In the Jdtakas, as in the general Buddhist Literature, tho premier posi- 
KHATTIYAS. ^ on & society is generally assigned to the Khattiyas instead 
of tho Brahmayas. 

A Khattiya lias always an air of superiority about his person. We prob¬ 
ably never hear him addressed by his name or in the second 
CONSCIOUS- person by any person belonging to the lower classos. In the 
RTT PiiiR. rnR.TTv Qanyamalu Jdtaka' * we soo the mother of King Udaya whom 
the burbor Oahgamala has callod by his family name 
( hulandmena), crying out angrily: “This lowcasto shampooing son of a 
barber (hinajacco malamajjano nahdpitaputto) docs not know his place: he 
calls my lriugly high-desoondod {putiarn pafhavissamm J dtiJchattiyam) son 
Brailmadatta.” Even with regard to a Biahmaya, the Khattiya seems to be 
conscious of liis superiority, so much so that king Arindama, for instance, calls 
Sonaka, the puroldta’s son, a man of low birth (Brdhmano Mnajacco ) 12 and 
himself he calls asambhinmkhattiyavamse jato, bom of an unbroken line of 

1. J., in, p. 203; IV, p. 276. 

2. J„ J, p. 140 S II, p. 272 ; IV, pp. 237,323 s V, pp. 103,227 ) VI, p. 32. 

3. J.,H.p. 16. 

4. IV, p. 16 i V.pp. 22,471. 

0. J., II, p. 200 i VI, p. 170 ff. (Indddka-kamma). 

0. J., IV, p. 207 ff (Brahmaaa-var}rlhahi) 

7. J., IU, p. 401 (aja'pala-Brlihmano). 

8. J„ IU, p. 219 i V, p. 127. 

9. J„ II, p. 106-6 GG (?) 

10. op. ail,, p. 247; Of. VI, p. 214-G. 929, where tho theorist, like the theoretical BrSh- 

ma.no., condemns the wordly Brahma, na for following varied occupations for the sake of bread, 
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nobles, i.e., “in a family the members of which both on their father’s and their 
mother’s side were recognized as Khattiyas.” From this it more over appoars 
clear that the Khattiyas too attached groat importance to purity of blood and 
would not regard even the son of a Khattiya by a Brahmana wife as a true-born 
Khattiya. 1 

And in the enumeration of the castes tho Khattiyas arc almost always 
mentioned first; Khattiya Brahmana Vessd Sitddd Canddhi-Pukkusd . 2 This 
may be duo partly to the fact, that the Buddhist writers were ill-disposed to¬ 
wards Brahmanism, and partly, perhaps to a greater extent, to the actual 
superiority of tho ruling class in general and tho degraded condition of tho 
Bralimanas in the east. 3 

Also, the Khattiyas of the time seem to show as much zeal as tho Brali¬ 
manas in the study of the Vedas and other Sasiras and, as we 
'SPnilTOAU have seen, many of them wont, to stay at tho famous 

LiffE. University of Takkasila. Hence the superiority of their 

class appears not only in the social and political domain 
which was assured to them through their material power itsolf, but oven in 
-spiritual field thoy were not inferior to the Bralimanas. 

Now, what constituted this Khattiya class ? As in tho Epic, 4 and prob¬ 
ably in a somewhat narrower sense, tho Jdtalcas understand by a Khattiya a 
member of the ruling class which includes the king, liis great lords and vassals, 
along with the higher portions of tho army. 3 6 As such the term Khattiya may 
well correspond to tho Vedic Rdjanya. 0 

The Khattiyas had perhaps the solo or main duty of defending tho honour 
of their country and so far they could bo looked upon as “warriors par excel¬ 
lence ,” 7 But like the Brahrnanas, tho Khattiya also could and did employ 
himself in any occupation he liked without any restriction of class-conscious¬ 
ness. 8 

Tho Khattiyas did not form a compact whole. They only represented 
NOT A the political powur. As Fiek 9 says, “certain customs ospeci* 

HOMOGENOUS ally those relating to connubium and the prohibition of 
BODY. impurity may be noticed in certain ruling families which 

led to ’ separation from the rest of tho population, but these customs did 
not seem to have the authority of laws as in tho Bralimanical thoory.” 


1. Of. Digha Nilcdya, 111, 1, 24. 

2. J.. 1, p. 320 ; 111, p. 194; 17, pp. 205, 303. 

3. Of. Chalmers, J. B. A. 1894, p. 342. 

4. Hopkins, J. A. 0. 8. 13, p. 73. 

6. Hick, op. oft., p. 79. 

6. Of. Vedio Index, H, p. 210. The expression Ksatriya later normally tokos the plnoe of 
r&jmya as a designation tor the ruling class. 

7. Khattiya is used as a synonym tor R&jan at J., II, p. 166: HI, pp. 106,154; V, pp. 99, 

112 5 for warriors in general bataHye (Ill, p. 319) and yodhe (1, p. 303 ; II, p. 401) are used. Of. 
also pp. 309-80. .... • 

8. See for instance J., tl,p. 87; TV, pp. 84, 169; V, pp.300-3. 

9. op. aft., p. 81. 
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Very seldom does tho word Vessa (VaiSya ) occur in the Jatalcas, and 
THE GAEA PA- w ^ cn & occurs it is used only in connection with theoretical 
27S AND THE discussions, and not to mean any oxisting social unit or 
KUPUMBIKAS. group, “A caste, in the sense of the Brahmariical theory, 
tho Vaisyas never became even in the western Brahmanical lands,” says 
VESSA Fide. 1 “Originally, in the oldest Vedic age, a name for tho 

BARELY class of cattle-brooding, and lnnd-ouliivating Aryan settlers, 

MENTIONED, jj. sorve( j l a fc or fclie purpose of tho theorizing Brahmanas to 
bind together the unlimited number of social groups.” 2 

If any social divisiou of our period corresponds to tho traditional VaiSya 
order, and has a similar meaning, it io that of tho Oahapati 
JM.PGRVm r \^ (Grhapati) or Iho householder. Tho Jalahas make us quite 
FIGURE. familiar with these Gahapatis. Tn these Gcihapatis, we 

can seo tho land-owning and mercantile class ranking 
just below tho Khattiyas and the Brahmanas. Tho Gcihapatis had their own 
importance and played a significant part even in tho eourt of tho king. They 
appear permanently in the retinue of the king, aiong with tho ministers and 
the Brahmanas; (Amaccd ca Brdhmava-ijahapaiikddayo . 3 ) 

Like the Khattiyas and the Brahmanas, these Gahapnlis also seem to have 
distinguished themselves from tho great mass of the people 
A l “T by a certain eonciousness of position and perhaps also by 
pride in their higher descent. Thero was also this custom, 
not a rigid rulo, that the Gahapaii parents should bring for their grown-up 
son a girl of good family, of their own class, as wo shall notice hereafter. 4 
Wo shall also see that the Gahapatis, at least the richer section represented 
by the Sdthis, devoted a part of tboir life io study, and sometimes in old 
age became homeless ascetics in common with the other classes of the 
pooplo. Moreover, the Jdti or oasto of a Gahapaii seems to have boon 
hereditary, for though ruined through tho loss of fortuno uud compelled to 
maintain himself on ignoble professions, a Gahapaii still remains a Gahapaii. 
We have the instance of one such Gahapaii who deals in vegetables and 
fruits (pannikagahapati ). s Another poor Gahapaii maintains himself and 
his mother with difficulty by working as a hired labourer.® Equally with 
tho two higher classes, the Gahapatis , and tho Sctthis, had doep contempt 
for tho low-casto people as will appear. 7 


L op. oil., p. 262. 

2. Ibid.; Of. Vedio Index, II, pp. 333-6. 

3. 3., I, pp. 162, 470 i II, pp. 124, 241; IV, pp, 227-G. 03; 317, 409, Of. Mahctvagga, I, 
22-3. Tho Gahavai of tho Jaiaa UvusagadasOo ia also a rioh land-ownor. pp. 45-6; Of, J., VI, 
p. 297-G. 1301. 

4. Sob lor instanoo, 3., 11, p. 121 (BodMeaito BiMinaaiU) avid&re g&mafa gnhapatihule 
nibbalti. Albania vcM/appaltaam Mrtlnaeito huladhUaram Bmeswh). 

5. J., Ill, pp. 21; also IV, p. 44C. 

6 . J., H, p. 139; also III, p. 326. 

7. e.g., 3., IV, p. 378. 
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The Gahapati engages himself in whatever occupation he likes. And 
even as the term denotos, the Gahapati class embraces in. its fold all thoso 
traders and businessmen, the craftsmen and the artisans whom wo noticed 
in the course of our investigation of the Economic life of the day, 1 2 in fact tho 
largo mass, a conglomeration of differing groups of pcoplo following different 
professions and different rules of iife. Though not forming anything like a 
closed rank, with a social exclusiveness about them or with rigid caste rules 
binding them all, the Gahapatis can be differentiated from the Khattiyas and 
the Brahtnanaa on the one hand and the Suddas and other lower strata of tho 
people on the other. A distinctive atmosphere does, no doubt, surround this 
class of the Gahapatis. 


It is interesting to note in this connection that theso GaJiapalis aro also 
THE 1BBBAS ^ mown aa Ibbhas (Ibhyas) in our Jdtakas. This term, Ibhlia, 
meaning wealthy, occurs also in one of tho Upanisads 2 and in 
ona of tho Rock Edicts of Aioka; 3 * by it is, no doubt, designated tho rich uppar 
and middle olass of tho society of tho times. 

Of these Ibbhas, ono of tho gatluls in the RhuridaUa Jataka 4 says, 

“Yathdpi Ibbhd dhanandhaftfiahelu 


Kammdni kdrenti puthu pathavyd ...” 

The most important and aristocratic representative of tho Gahapati olass 
is, of course, the Setihi whom wo have already known before and therefore 
we need not repeat hero what wo have already said about his position, status 
and functions. 


Almost synonymous with the word Gahapati is the word Kutumbika in 
tho Jdtakas. B It also denotes members of tho citizen class, as 
THE KUTUM- a rule like the Gahapatis, wealthy citizens at the head of a 
BlKA. ’ household. The Kutumbikats livod in towns and villages, but 
mostly in villages: a leading citizen (nagaravdsi hulaputta) 
seeks for his son the daughter of a Kutumbika living in a village. The Kutum- 
bikas lving in the town, engage in some business or the other, like that of 
a oornselling (dhaftftaviklcaya). 5 Sometimes they are very rich carrying on 
extensive trade. 6 Tho Kutumbikas in the village are well-to-do peasant- 
proprietors. 


1 . Of, Senart’s remarks : Tho Vaiiyos are, in Brakmanio tradition, ohieify regarded as 
cultivators and merohants, hut Buddhist literature in calling thorn generally Gahapatis or ‘house¬ 
holders’ brings them striotly into line with tho interpretation of tho Iranian category (Vae- 
trya-Fehuycmte), op. cif„ pp. 117-8. 

2 . ■ See Vadic Index, I, p. 80. 

3. R. S., V, See Bhandarkar, Aioha, p. 183. 

.4, J., VI, p, 214-G. 929: "As householders’to gain a livelihood Count all pursuits logiti* 

mate and good." 

6 , J., H, p. 267. 

6. J., IV, p. 870 {aaitikofinibhavo). 
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During the course of our study of the Economic life of the times, we 
noticed the two main trade-associations, viz., iho meiohant 
GUILD CASTES, unions and the craft-guilds. 1 We saw that merchants often 
formed iuto a union having tho characteristics of the horedi- 
tariness of membership and tho institution of the elder ( Jefthalca ). With 
MERCHANT the gradual development of trade relations and the growing 

CLASS. complexities of society, the significance and tho inner com¬ 

pactness of, and the sense of solidarity among, those unions deepened. 
Being similar to the castes on account of the traditional organization, they 
gradually got, in course of time, certain rules aud customs of their own and 
tended to appear a distinct order in tho social structure. 


The distinotivo appearance of a class by itsolf is much moro pronounced 
in the case of the manufacturers and the handicraftsmen. IIore, 
CLASS AN as already noted, wo see three circumstances : local division 

of different hinds of work, horoditury character of branches 
of profession and the existence of an older. Theso indicate clearly a compact 
organization of handicrafts into guilds. Such were tho organizations of 
potters, of smiths, carpenters, ivory-carvers and so on. With regard to 
those, Fide rightly ohsorvos : "... .the more in tho course of centuries the 
caste theory obtained currency, the greater the exclusiveness of, and respect 
for, tho leading castes, the more did the manufacturers’ corporations become 
incorporated in tho caste order. After the example set by the nobilitv and 
tho Brahmanical caste, Lhey surrounded themselves with limitations by which 
a common bod and a common table were forbidden with members of castes 
who on account of the lowness or their race occupied a lower stage of human 
society than they themselves.” 2 

Between the guilds of tradesmen and most of the manufactures mentioned 
before and tho despised classes consisting of the Candidas and 
ORGANIZED °^ ors > there lio, in the social structure of tiro day, a ‘multiform 

mashes. and chaotic’ mass of tho people which resists, more or loss, 

every attempt at classification. Tn this aro included the great 

number of manufacturers standing outside their corporations, the wandering 
dancors ami musicians who roam from village to village, eking out their 
livelihood by showing their skill, the tramps who consider every moans good 
which helps them to oarn their bread and then, tbo herdsmen, the hunters 
and the fishermen living in the country, in the forest and in tho mountains. 


Apart from thoso artists who are exclusively in the service of the long 
or tho rich tradosmon, we soe a largo mass of thoso people 
THE TRAMP, earning their daily bread with difficulty by catering for the 
amusement of people at festivities. We read of a dancer 
(nafa) who lives in a village, not far from Benares, and goes with his wife into 


1, Supra, pp. 212-18 ff. 

2. Op. dt„ pp. 284-6. 

83 
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the town, where he gets money through dancing and singing. 1 Elsewhere 8 
a dancing family ( mtakalculam ) maintains itself by begging. Other acrobats, 
showing the javeline dance 3 and exhibiting a wooden puppet worked by 
hand, 4 the tumblers rolling about and playing on the ground 5 and the jugglers 
( mayakard) deceiving the people’s sight with their sleight performing on the 
stage 6 are some of the representatives of this class of ‘tramps.’ 

In the same category of wandoring jugglers, are to be placed tho snake- 
charmers ( aJtigmtftikd ). Thoy aro seen roaming about from village to village 
exhibiting their charms and powers over the snakes. 7 One such snake-charmer 
trains a monkey ( malckafo ), gives him an antidoto (osadJiam gdhapetvd) and 
then allows to play with a snake and in this way earns his livelihood. 8 An¬ 
other also has trained an ape ; when a festival is announced (ussave ghufthti), 
he keeps it with a grain morchant, travels seven days and then lets his snako 
play (ahim Hldpento ).® Those snako-charmors woro clovor in their business 
of catching tho snakes. Tho Bhuridatta Jalaka ' 0 describes in minute dotails 
how the snake-charmer Alambayana first anoints his body with some drug, 
eats a little of it, seizes the sualco by tho tail, and holding him fast, opens his 
mouth and spits into it tho drug that ho himself has eaten, thon prossos him 
like a pillow and then at last throws him into a baskot of creepers ( Vallipdam ). 
Tho story also describos tlie various appearances tho snake has to nialco at tho 
order of his master. Tho snake charmer was of course a pastmastcr in curing 
snake-bites. 11 

We have also mention of a mongoosc-tamor (Icondndamaho) of whom it is 
said that his was a senile occupation (pciratanliyutlablidvd ).' 2 

Then there were the musicians (Gundhcibbd) and their co-artists. Occasions 
were not rare in those days when festivities ( snmajjd 1 wore hold and peoplo 
enjoyed music and dance. The above-mentioned dancers thomsolves very 
ofton made singing and playing on musical instruments accompany tJioir 
dances. And there were professional musicians also who came to the festivals 
and oarned their livelihood by their music. A drummer (blierivddalca) living 
wa village, goes with his son to the city when a festival is announced, plays 
on the drum in the midst of the gathering of the people and gets a good deal of 
money.* 8 Elsewhere we meet with a oonoh-blower (sanJchadhamalca) who in 


1. J., Ill, p. 507. 

2. J., II, p. 167 j also III, p. 61. 

3. J., I, pf 430. 1 

4. J., V, p. 16-G. 40. 

5. J.» II, p. 142. 
o. J., IV, p. 405-G. 337 “ A _ 

7. J.,l,p. 370! II, p. 429.' 

8 . J., II, p. 267. 

9. 198. 

.’J*. 71 * »?• “M. °l in, p. 348. 

bmath TTTu oh T y some “a * 60 ** 8 Iko tobaooo and stupefy tho snako with their 

breath. ■ Th^dooiteMtake thon dances to the time of music.” Q, J. f.^,S,p42B 

33* ' Xu p, 283* 


nijanassa tUvadc,'* 
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the same way rams money by blowing on bis conch. 1 Ami there were master- 
musicians also like Oultila 2 and Sagga 3 employed in courts and by private 
persons. 

Ail these artists, as described before, were a disorganized mass. Yofc by 
mason of a common profession they tended, gradually, to form a sort of com¬ 
bination, which eventually marked them oil as a separate class by itself. We 
even notico some of tho characteristics of an organization. Some of those 
professions were hereditary. 4 * To this may be added the fact that those pro¬ 
fessions were very little respectable and that, consequently, these men were 
lorccd to live in isolation. Still, however, the Jdlnkas do not make us feel 
that they in anyway formed a strict casto; nor was there in them the feeling 
of race-community, a factor which, according to Fiek, B is of great importance 
in the formation of the despised castes. 

In tho concluding gatlids of tho Tittira Jdtaka 6 we witnoss an admirable 
picture of the life of one of such itinerant peoplo and of tho sphoro in which 
their destiny unfolded itself: 

“As podlax thro’ Kalihga land 
Rough roads he travelled, si aft in hand; 

With acrobats he has beon found, 

And harmless beast in toils has bound ; 

With dicers too has often played, 

And snares for little birds he laid; 

In orowds with cudgel-sticks has fought, 

And gain by measuring oom has sought; 

False to his vows in midnight fray 
Wounded, he washed the blood away; 

His hands ho burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to hold. 1 ' 

More settled than those wandering and restless people were the herdsmen, 
the huntsmen, the fishermen and tho foresters. On account of their work, 
they inclined more to lead a solitary life away from towns, cities and even 
villages. Wo obaorvo such people in the Kundla Jdtaka: 7 cowherds 
( gopdlaJcd ), nethords ( pasupdlakd ), grass-cutters ( tinaharalcd ), stiok-gatherera 
(kafthalidrakd) and the forosters ( vanakammikd). These people no doubt had 
to visit now and thou villages and towns nearby to soil the forest-produce 
and get their livelihood. But in general they led an isolated life. Sometimes 


1. Ibid., p. 284. 

2 . J., U, p. 249 ff. 

8. J., m, pp. 188,189—G. 58. 

4. J., I, pp. 283 (bheriva&akakula ); 284 ( laAlehadhOmakalmla ) j H» pp. 167 [natahMa) i 

246 [gandhabhakula). 

6 . op, tit. p. 269. 

6. J„ HI, pp .541-2-QG. 110-4. 

7. 3., V, p. 417. 
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however they were in a sufficiently great numbor to unite into a village com¬ 
munity and then they might have formed an organization similar, for examplo, 
to that of the artisans. 1 


It is interesting to find that among fishermen bhero were different desig¬ 
nations which appear to coincide with the names of modern fishermen castes. 
Thus the fishermen with nets and baskets (jdlalcumindni) woro called KnaUas 2 
and Kewdf is to-day a namo of a class of fishermen. 3 Tho fishermen with the 
polos were called bdlidkd . 4 


Turning our eyes agaiu to the busy society of tbo villages and towns, wo 
cast a glance over another class of people, that of the serving 
TIIB SERVING men. We see thorn ‘composed of all possible elements of the 
GLASSES. population differing in point of race and professional work.’ 

And though wc meet, with men of higher and aristocratic 
castes engaged as day-labourers ( bhataka) in times of distress as is tho fato 
of the poor gahapati of the Suiano Jdlalca 5 and of the throe Drahmaija 
girls of the Savannahamsa Jatalca, 6 they formed a small fragment, of the 
serving classes: the majority of those serving poople canto from families in 
which tho profession was hereditary, as wo find in the Kummdsapinda J atalca. 1 
However ill-paid and ill-treated tho day-labourers might have beon, their lot 
was better than that of the slaves, as we have already soon. And as regards 
slaves (ddsd), with whom wo have already become familiar, wo may repeat 
hore only this, that they were drawn from all clasoos under various ctircuru- 
stances ; their lot was miserable : their status low ; but in spito of fchoir low 
status, they occupiod in society a position in somo respects different from 
that of the dospised classes to bo noticed shortly. Tlioy could not bo regarded 
as impure, liko tbo latter, for they had to work for thoir masters in manifold 
household dutios liko helping their masters in dressing and undressing, assist¬ 
ing in tho care of their bodies, preparing and serving thoir food, and cleansing 
the house. Moreover, as they lived togethor in thoir masters’ family, they 
lacked tho local isolation and external combination of the dospised castes; 
consequently, they were not bound up into a caste. 0 


We now come to the lowest strata of tho social structure of tho day. 

Speaking of the Vaisya caste in the Epics Hopkins says, “It is 
Egj jBm gP probable that at all times the third casfco was an elastic term 
TOU0HABLES. ' for 0Vel T Aiy°n not priest or warrior; but it connoted puro 
blood and hence excluded those ‘mixed castes’ which were 
sometimes higher, but more often lower, than the houseslave. A great mass 
of those people were the hill-tribes reduced to servitude or to low pursuits, 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

6 . 


See, for instance, J., IV, pp. 137 if. 
J.,lLp. 178. 


O/. Nosfielii, Casta Syatem, p. 9; l?iok, op, oil,, 
J.,I,p. 482; HI,p. 62. 

J., hi, p. 325. 
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such as leather-workers, fowlers, etc., all those useful but dirty and dis¬ 
agreeable people whom bho Brahmaija despised and the Buddliist aflected to 
lovo and honour.” 1 The distinction between the bright-coloured Aryans 
and the dark-coloured aborigines is to be seen as old as in the Vedas, at a period 
just following the Aryan immigration into India. 3 The Aryans as they 
spread throughout the country, could not but assimilate in themselves the 
natives. Mixturo of races there could not but occur. But the progress of it 
was very slow and was oven retarded. While proserving the tradition of here¬ 
ditary customs, the fragments (of Aryan tribes) wero reconstituted under the 
action of necessity and new intorcsts, topographical or otherwise. The exclu¬ 
sive rigour of the genealogical bond must have been somewhat impaired by 
this. Tho way was open to diversified principles of groupings. 3 

But the conquerors were evidently at a higher culture-stage than the 
native castes. And in course of time, as the Aryans began to settle in enclosed 
villages, they, dominated more or less by an idea of real or supposed relation¬ 
ship, formed a corporate body. Then religious considoiations intervened. 
Scruples of purity did not allow the Aryan settlers to follow certain profes¬ 
sions, nor even to roceivo into their fold compatriots who followed them. Not 
only this. Even among those thus excludsed, the same fastidiousness tonded 
to multiply barriors by establishing a scale of impurity among various trades. 

We moet a number of those low races in our storibs. The lowest of 
those, and so frequently to bo met with, are the CandcUas. 
CAN BA LAS. They are not allowed to live within the walls of a town or a 

village. They live outside ( oahinagare ), 4 in a village, by 
themselves ( Cat„ddlaganiake). s Two Candida brothers who 
know how to blow a Candala flute {Canddla vamsadhojmnct), 6 show their 
art outside tho city gates. 7 Even the touch or the sight of a Candida 
caused impurity. In the ISetaketu Jataha 8 wo meet wrth a Brahmapa youth, 
proud of his casto. On the way he meets a Candida. “Who aie you,” he 
asks, and the latter replies, “I am a Caudala.” And then tho anxiety of 
atmosphotio purification arises in his mind. lie tries to run away from him 
for fear lest tho wind after touohing tho Cauda la’s body might touch his own. 
He cries out loudly: “Curse you, you ill-omened Caudala, get out of the wind,” 
and goes away quickly to windward. 19 In the Mdlaiiga Jdtaka, r0 it is narrated 

1. a u. i., 1, p. 2 uo. 

2. Cf. K. T. Shah, “Tho Vedio Aryans, very probably, made the first distinction—tho 
first anoostor of tho modem caste—whioh oreatod a wide gull between the aborigin—tho Dasyt t- 
and themselves, the proud conquerors swelling with arrogance of their lighter complexion.”— 
Tho Splendour that was Ind., p. 195. 

3. Sonart, Oaete in India, p. 103. 

4. J., IV, p. 376: Cf. Mam, X, 51. 

B. Ibid,, pp. 200, 376, 390. 

0. Fiat, op. cit>, p. 318, is probably more oorroot here m rendering the term thatt the 
Cambridge Translator who gives the meaning as ‘ art of sweeping’; but see Coomaraswamy, 
J. A. O. S., 48, p. 281. 

7. J„ IV, p. 390. 

8 . J., 1U, p. 233. 

0. J,, 111, l.o., (nassa capd&la, Kdlakanni, adhovatam yahiti valv& Dogma iassa upaHv&iam 
agam&oi). 

10. J., IV, p. 388. 
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how sixteen thousand Brabmajjas lost their caste ( abraJmano harimsu) 
because they, unknowingly though, took food which had boon polluted by oon- 
tact with the leavings of a Candida's meal ( OandalucchiilhabhaUa ). And in 
the Satadhamma Jatalxt? a Brakmaija commits suicido because he has eaten 
the leavings from a Candida’a dish. Tho fear of pollution is not confined to 
tho Brahmanas alone. A Candala is on his ,vay to the gate of tho town, but 
encounters the daughter of tho Setthi and, attracted by her beauty, stands 
gazing. The girl, poeping through tho curtain of her palanquin, sees him and 
asks: “Who is that ?” and as tho answer comes: “A Candida, my lady,” 
she cries out: “Bali 1 I have seen something which brings bad luck l” and 
washing her eyes with scented water she turns back. Her escorts strike tho 
Candida and make him senseless, and go away. 2 Similarly do we find in tho 
Oitta-Sambhuta Jalalia? the two girls polluted bv the sight of a Candela. Both 
the girls—one a Setthi’s daughter and tho other a purohita’s daughter —come 
to the city gates and see tho two Candida boys : “This is an evil omen to see” 
(apassitabbayutlahxm), they ory out and wash their eyes with porfumod water 
and return home. The multitude crying, “0 vile outcastos, yon havo made 
us lose food and strong drink, which would have cost ns nothing,” belabour 
the two Candida boys so much that they become senseless. When thoy re¬ 
cover their sense, one says to the other: “all tho misory has come ujion us 
because of our birth. We cannot do this Carujala-work.” 4 Thoy conceal 
their birth and go away to Takkasila. “Contemptuous as a Candula” has 
become a provorbial expression, as it is oven to-day. In tho Stgdla Jalalca , s 
a young lioness, to whom a jackal has made a proposal of marriago, says, 
This jackal is considraed low and wrotchod amongst the beasts, and like a 
man of low caste ( Canddlasadiso ).” Elsewhere also wo hoar this contempt;: 
A Bvahmaija designates his adulterous wife as ‘Papicandali. 

Tho Candidas wore not only despised and kept isolated from the rest of 
the society but were distinguished by their outward appearance 
THEIR DRESS, also. Their dross is thus described: clad in a bad rod 
under-garment ( rattadupatiam) haviug a bolt around him 
(kayabandhanam), above this a dirty uppor-garment (pariisiikulasarnghaiim), 
and an earthen pot in hand. 7 


The Candidas had probably their own dialeot, and by this also they v/ero 
GANDALA- distinguished from tho rest of the population, and preserved 
dialeot. racial individuality. The two Candida boys Citta and 

Sambhiita mentioned before, go to Takkasila, dressed as Bralt- 
marjas, and study there. Once, on tho oooasion of a Brdhmanavdeanakaih 


1. II, p. 82$ 

2. J., IV, p. 370. 

3. Ibid,, pp. 300-1. 

sarnieeM” Thfls n { eaa f a ^ha>» vfpmnad,, can<imicamma>h kfyw/, M 

5. J., If, p. 8. 

O.J.,TV, p.246. 
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(invitation to the Brahma nas), the students arc having a feast at a villager’s 
house. One of the two brothers takes up a ball of hot rice and bums his 
mouth and asks the other in the Candida dialect (Canddlabhd&d): “Hot, 
is’nt it? The other too replies in the same dialect and both arc thus 
detected and driven out from the University. 1 

,4s regards the professional work of the Candalas, the stories tell us very 
lit lie. Excepting the mention of the two flute-players, 2 of the 
OCCUPATION, m-nder of the old rubbish jiniytpafisathkhdrako 3 and of one 
who burns corpses, 4 they do not say anything on tho point. 
It .should he doubtful, indeed, that their sphere of activity was so circum¬ 
scribed, though their low stage of culture prevented them from taking to higher 
professions, evon that of an artisan. Theii low position is thus summed up; 

"The lowest race that go upon two foot 
Are the Candidas, meanest men on eaith.” 3 

Almost equally despised, and mentioned along with the Capdaloa, are the 
Pukkusas ,° tho Briihmaiucal PaulIn ms. 7 Those Pukkusas 
PUICKUSAS. wore also most probably a non-Aryan race occupying a very 
low position in society. Tho JataJcas give us very littlo 
account of thoso people. Probably one occupation of theirs was that of 
removing dead flowers from the temples (■ pupphacliaddakd.)* 

Anothor non-Aryan race standing at a low stage uf culture was that of 
NISADAS 1 * ie Ni&adas, the hunters in gencial, whom we saw in t he begin¬ 

ning of our survey of the Ecouomic life in those days. These 
NisadaB are, of course, the NaiSadas of the Brahamanioal Casio theory, which 
rogards them as descendants of a Brahmana by a Sudra woman® and assigns 
them tho work of killing fish and the like. 10 The Jdtakas, as we know, also 
give thorn Iho woik of hunting and fowling. 11 “Though this was their 
professional work,” st.ys Pick, “they fell into contempt, for the oeccupation 
of a fisherman or hunter which represents in itsolf the earliest and lowest stage 
of evolution of human culture, could not in India eomo to ho held in respeut, 
for this reason, that it necessarily presupposed the killing of a living being.” 12 

Their low and despised position in society is indicated in various ways 
in our stories. In the Culla-Nandiya JdlaJca 13 it is said that a Brahmans 

' ~T. ~d., IV, ppTdOI-2 . ' 

2. J., IV, p. 388. 

3. J., V, p. 420 : Of Mam, X, 02. 

4. J., V, p. 449-G. 336 —ahamdahulaih : c if. Mam, l.c. 

6 . J., IV, p. 397-G. 39: J Sit nariinaw adhamet janbida, Candalayoni dipadtikamtfhd ... 

6 . J., Ill, pp. 194-5 —GG. 06-9 ; IV, pp. 206-G 7-9; 303-G. 72; VI, p. I42-G. 630. 

7. CJ, Brhadaranyaka Upanifad, 0, 4. 13. Acooiding to tho Law Books, a PvKkma is a 
son begotten by a NiSada by a Sudra woman: Mann, X, 18. 

8 . J., V, p. 449 G. 336 : Of. Themjiitha, V, p. 020, wlioro Thom B unite. sings: “Of low 
family am I, I was poor and needy. Low was tho work wbioh I did, numoly, that of removing 
faded flowers (from toinplos and palaoos). 1 was dosprsod by men, hold in low esteem and 
reproved." Of. Oldonberg, Buddha, p. 169. 

9. Of. Mam, X. 8. 

10. IlM., X, 48. 

11 . See, for instanoo, J., II, p.132 ; III, p. 97 ; IV, pp. 304, 413; V, pp. 110,887. 

12. op. oit., v. 322: Of. for Greek hunters, Zimmorn, Greek Commonwealth, p. 238 ff, 

18. J.,n, p. 200. 
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youth, coming straight from Takkasila, takes to the occupation of a hunter 
as he cannot earn his livelihood by any other art. Similarly, the words of 
the king in the Rohantamiga Jataka' asking the hunter to give up his sinful 
occupation (pdpam) and advising other means of livelihood, such as agricul¬ 
ture, trade, lending money, indicate the low estimate in which this profession 
was held at that time. Elsewhere the son of a Setthi makes his friend- 
hunter to give up his profession. 3 The Nisadas also, like their folio w-mon 
the Canflalas, live outside villages and towns, in a village by themselves 
(mgarato avidure ekasrain nesddagdmake). 3 


In the same category of despised classes come the Sapdkas, the &onpd- 
kas of the Brahma nioal theory whom Manu 4 calls as the 
descendants of a K§atriva by an Ugra woman. A verse in 
tho Matanga Jdtaka B says : 


8APAKAS. 


"You know we live on what wo chance to got 
Rise! let the low-casto churl onjoy a bit.” 


Besides these despised people whom Eick likes to call “ethnical castes” 6 
as they wore held togother by a common race, wo meet with 
fesskjnaL 0<:Iier groups of people who, by their moan word, wore also 
CASTES. despised and isolated from the ‘civilized’ castes of the 

people. These are characterized by Fiek as ‘low pro¬ 
fessional castes.’ These also were non-Aryan races carrying on manual work 
and, therefore, low and then despised in the eyes of tho more refined and leis¬ 
ure-seeking Aryan conquerors. Senart says : “Nowhoro in antiquity have 
the Indo-Europeans shown any groat taste for manual profossions. Tho 
Greeks and Romans left them to slaves or intermediate classes, freed men and 
members of the household. Tho Aryans settled in villages and at first com¬ 
pletely pastoral in occupation, had even less need to follow thorn in India than 
elsewhere. Manual labour was destined in general to remain tho lot of cither 
the aborigines or of the peoples whose hybrid or doubtful origin relegated them 
to the same level... .the fear of defilement olosed a number of professions to 
the Aryans; .. . the aborigines, too numerous to sink individuality to the 
condition of domestic slaves, and driven by circumstances into tlie blind alley 
of manual trade, wore led both by their own traditions and by the influence 
the Aryans to form themselves into new groups in which tho profession seemed 
to bo tho connecting link.” 7 


J., IV, p, 422-G. 1X2. 
j., m, p. el. 

«T., U, p, 36 ; IV, p. 422. 

X. 18, 38 i 61, 

J., IV, ,p. 380-G.2! J&nclsi tvain jju.radattupcijmih utliUhti pindavi labhaiath naptileo, 

OP- ?• 324. The BrShmanioal Caste theory considered all these into mixed castes. 
Bee .Mam, X, I, 45. Among these aro also tho Ambaghas in J., IV, p. 363-G. 248, and tho 
1 yto aro_ called by Menu as descendants of a 


ana, by a Vaiiya woman and oi a. Kgatriya by a Sudra woman respectively. Manu, X, 
8-9 s Senart remarks: ‘ tbo explanation of ‘mixed oastos’ eon never have deceived anyone;' 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 


flagrant impossibilities Condemn it at sight." op. cit., p. 101. 
7, pjp, cit„ pp. 202-3 j Of Eiok, op. cit., p, 326 and n. 
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la tho RalhnJcaras and tlio Venns , wo have to see such low and 
VENAE, HATHA- despised professional castes. Tho prince of the Ehandahala 
OTHERst NI> Jataka' tired of Idngly litfb longs to bo born in such 
low-olasses: 


“0 had I but boon born from courts aloof, 

Under some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, outcast’s roof, 

I should havo lived my days to tho end in poaoe, 

Nor died a victim to a Icing’s caprice.” 

Similarly do we find in the KusaJataka 1 2 the terra Vena used in contempt. 

Here we can see the low estimai ion of Iheso castes. As the words them- 
selvos indicate, tho Venas are bamboo-worlcers and the Rathakdras the carri¬ 
age-builders: professions bounded them, later, into castos. Other such 
classes are those of the basket-makers ( nedakdrd ), the flute-makers (Velukard 
or Venuhdrd) 3 4 also tho weavers (pesakdra : tantamyd)* and the barbers (naM- 
piid ).“ 

Sueb then wore the social groups in tho days of the stories under consi¬ 
deration. Wo have deliberately left out one important class of people which 
may not for practical purposes be included in tho social structure, for it had 
reuounoed almost all its relations with the mundane world. This is tho class 
of Santanas, the recluses of whom wo intend to speak later on while discussing 
tho Religious conditions of tho times, Hoie wo only mention them jd order 
not to lose sight of them, for they influenced a great deal in the social workings 
of the time. 

Wo hopo, it will hove been sufficiently understood from the forogoing dis¬ 
cussions that, even though tho social structure of the day was, theoretically, 
based on caste-groupings, caste was seldom an index of avocation or sooial 
relationship. On the other hand, lovo of socioty and fellow-ship in feeling 
in which all consideration of caste was completely sunk, were tho predominant 
characteristics of the social working of those days. Economically—-and 
ooononiio considerations arc always in tho forefront—the people were divided 
into throe main classes : uppor, middle and lower— IlinamukkaUhamajjhimd . B 
Those were the proper classes known to the ordinary people, who did not care 
to soe to what caste a particular individual belonged. 


1. J., VI, p. 142—0. 630: "Tan numham jayeyya RathakdraMem m Pukkusakulemi 
va Venesu va jHyeyycuh." 

2. J., V, p. 300-0. 67: “ Veni tvaifa asi cantjMl. ..*• 

3. J., IV, p.261. 

4. J., I, p. 366— "lumuhalamrna” 

6. J., ITT, pp. 461-2. “ TIinaJaeeo malamajjano ndhipitaputto." 

0. J., Ill, p. 248-0, 26; IV, pp. 226, 406, 0. 335. Gf. Undsagadasao, p. 86; “ TJcoanU 
f/amajjlmnu” ; tbo samo work, p. 8, gives detailed groupings as: rdyissaiatnlavammSdarhbiya 
kodumbiyasetthi eatthav&ha; kings, princes, nobles, governors, mayors, bankers and merchants. 



CHAPTER. IT 

KTJTUMBA OR THE FAMILY 

The unit of society was, as it has boon till the present day, the Kutumba 
or the family which comprised a patriarch, his wife (or wives'!, 
KTJTUMBA. his unmarried daughters, and his sons with their wives and 
children. Marriage in this period was usually monogamie, 
though polygamy was not unknown but limited mainly to tho richer 
class and the nobility. In the household, tho patriarch was tho head and 
master with absolute authority; the wife was tho rnistreBS but dependent 
on, and obedient to, the mastor. Of the position of women per se wo 
shall shortly try to get a clear idea. 

Children were naturally the happy corner of the household. Prayers for¬ 
getting children were n.ot uncommon. 1 On the birth of a 
CHILDREN. child, neighbours and relatives came with offerings 
(Ichiramulam) to tho parents of tho now-born child. 2 Thorn 
was a day fixod for naming the child (namagahamdivasa.) 3 Names 
were usually formed after those of the ancestors or from the mother’s 
or the father’s sido. 4 Probably in the case of a girl a sacrifice called tho 
navamiya was porformed nine days after tiro birth. 3 It ssoms that a feeling 
of difi’eronce was maintained between a girl and a boy as tho following utter¬ 
ances of the king in tho KatthaMri Jdtalca 6 and of the purohita in r.lu> Vddd- 
laka Jdtalca' 1 suggest: "If it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but if 
it be a boy, bring ring and child to me.” CJi.ikl.ron were carried on hips 
(anJcendddya ), a as is well-known. As play, mirth, merry-making and enjoy¬ 
ment have been the V6ry life-breath of children in all countries and in all ages 
(Anando ca pamado ca sadd hasitaldlitam), 3 wc soo thorn here in our stories, 
making hills from the dusthoaps, 10 tho girls shaking sand in a small winnow¬ 
ing basket (nice training for their later life), 11 tlio urchins playing at tho 
foot of the banyan tree at tho entrance of the village 12 or having a 
ride on young bulls of the villngo 13 or else harassing tho poor mothor by 
refusing to go to tho field. 14 Ideal children wore recognized as “nobly- 
bred, quiok-witted and easy men to please whatever thing be sped.” 15 


1. J., II, p. 328; V, p. 312. 

2. J., V, p. 127. 

3. J., Lp. 404; VI, p, 332. 

4. J., IV, p. 298 ; VI, pp. 332 (iiyyakadimth) ; 485-G. 1700— “na mahyam mattikarii 
namarh, na pi peiiikasm 1 bliavavi ." 

6 . J., VI, p. 622-G. 1958. 

0. J., I, p. 134. 

7. J., IV, p. 298. 

8 . J., H, p. 127 ; VI, p. 613. 

9. J., V, p. 330-GG. 177-8. 

10. J., VI, p. 650-G. 2236. 

11. ibid,, p. 64. 
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14. J., VI, p. 377. 
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01' domestic affection and happiness wo have a raio representation in our 
DOMESTIC stories. Folklore, portraying, as it does, f ho real domestic 

love. life', has always boon highly prized. The joint-family 

system was, in those times, it seems, free from the vices 
that attend it at the present time. 1 

The relation of child and parent was clearly one of affection, as a rule; 
for tho father is regarded as the type of all that is good and kind. Parents 
are recognized as god-liko. 2 ‘Brahmahimalapilaro pubbdcariyd ti mtccare.’ 3 
so we aro told in the Softa-NandaJdtalca , wluch deals beautifully with the rela¬ 
tions of parent and child. Supporting parents in thoir old age was considered 
an imperative duty, onjoinod by religion and, more so, by tradition. 4 Wo 
have, in the Vcssanlara Jdtalca, 3 a noble and sublime representation of that 
parental love, that precious bond between parent and child which is self- 
evident. Wo observe Vcssanlara and MaddI respectfully making obeisance 
to Iris father who with his hand strokes them pleasantly. 6 Elsewhere 7 wo 
have a vivid picture of a beautiful girl £t like a nymph of heavon” farming hor 
father with a palm-leaf as he lies on a little bed to allay discomfort after his 
oarly meal. Children sitting down to meals with their paronts, instead of 
waiting upon them, was considered as a sign of lamentable decav of respoot 
towards parents. 8 The relation between brothers and sisters was also, as a 
rule, happy. "Tho uomo of a brother a strong link is found, to join those akin 
to each other”: So we hear in tho Mamsa Jdtalca 3 and in another we hear 
that sisters surely are loving towards their brothers. 10 And if the ideal 
prevailed among the folk that: 

lt A father’s, or a mother’s pain or sistor’s to relievo 
A man should never hesitate his very life to give,” 11 tho utterance 

that: 

“A parent’s fond heart to pity is moved, 
the cry of ‘Dear .Father’ to hoar”' 2 

is as true and sincere as it is natural, since this human bondage is eternal and 
all-pervading. 


1. Of. _ “But India aimed at tho sublimation ot tho institution of tho family with a dolibe- 
ratoly conceived sooial and politioal purpose.” S. V. Veukatoswnra, Indian, Culture through the 

J.J., p. . 40 1 ). 

2 . J., VI, p. 3G4 '' Pubbadevata noma, mat&pilaro .” 

3. J., V, p. 331-0.182. 
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Bu,t tho utmost sublimity lies in tho affection of a mother towards lier 
child. And the stories are so full of pathos and happiness, 
mm?!? ** 1 joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, while presenting this 
aspect of human love, that they may well stand out as ono 
of the sublimest piecos of world’s Folklore. 

The Sona-Nanda Jdtafai,' just referred to, presents before us, in all sub¬ 
limity, tho bond of love that always is between parents and children. The 
Brahmapa husband and wife and their two sons, Soiia and Nanda, are living 
in a hermitage on the Himalayas. Tho two brothors tender their parents, do 
everything for them. Later on tho older reproaches tho yoimgor for not 
serving tho parents satisfactorily, and asks him to go away olsowhoro. 
Nailda goes away. And when aftor more than seven years ho returns, tho 
mother’s heart is filled with inexpressible tender feelings. Sho runs towards 
her son, embraces him, smells and kissos (c umbilvd) his hoad, and koops her 
heart at rest, and then says: 

“Just as tho tender bo-troo shoot is shaken by tho blast, 

So throbs my heart with joy at sight of Nanda coino at last, 

Nanda, mothinks, as in a dream returned I seom to soe, 

Half mad and j ubilant I cry, ‘Nanda comes back to mo.’ 

But if on waking I should find my Nanda gone away, 

To greater sorrow thon bolero my soul would be a prey. 

Back to his parents doar to-day Nanda at last has come, 

Dear to my lord and mo alike, with us ho makes his homo. 

Though Nanda to his sire is dear, lot him stay whore lie will— 

Thou to thy father’s wants attond—Nanda shall mine fulfill. 2 

The following gathds, still more clearly, put boforo us the typo of an affec¬ 
tionate mother with all her joys and anxieties, more sublimely than oven 
Wordsworth could: 

“Craving a child in prayer, she kneels each holy shrine before, 

Tho ohanging seasons closely scans and studios astral loro. 

Pregnant in course of time sho fools hor tender longings grow, 

And soon the unconscious babo begins a loving friend to know, 

Her treasure for n year or loss sho guards with utmost care, 

Then brings it forth and from that day a mothor’s ( janelti ) name will 

bear. 

With milky breast and lullaby ( gitrna) she soothes the fretting child 
Wrapped in his comforter’s warm arms his woes are soon beguiled. 
Watching o’er him poor innocent, lest wind or heat annoy, 


1- J., V, pp. 312 jf. 

2. Ibid., pp. 328*9 G. 169-63. 
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His fostering nurse slio may be oalled, to cherish thus her boy 
What gear his sire and mothor have she hoards for him, ‘may be,’ 

She thinks, ‘some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thoc.’ 

‘Do this or that, my darling boy,’ the worried mothor cries, 

And when he’s grown to man’s estate, she still laments and sighs : 

Ho goes in reckless mood to sco a neighbour’s wifo at night, 

She fumes and frets, ‘Why will ho not return while it is light 

Out of the four riddlo-liko questions placed before the wise Mohoaadha 
by the king, the two are worthy of our attention here. The first is: 

“He strikes with hands and feot, he boats tho face. 

And he, 0 Icing, is dearer than a husband;” 1 2 

and in solving this the wise man says : “When a child on the mother’s lap 
happy and playful beats his mothor with hands and feet, pulls her hair, beats 
hor face with his fist, she says, ‘Little Roguo (Coraputta) why do you beat mo?’ 
and in love she presses him close to her breast unable to restrain hor affection, 
and kisses him; and at such a time he is dearer to her than his father,” 

The second question is : 

“She abuses him roundly yet wishes him to be near; 

And lio, 0 king, is doaror than a husband.” 3 

The solution of this is thus beautifully given: “tho child of seven years, who 
can now do his mother’s bidding, when ho is told to go to tho field or to the 
bazar, says; If you will give mo this or that swoetmeat, I will go; she says: 
‘Hero my son,’ and gives them; then he eats thorn and says : ‘Yes, you sit 
in tho cool shade of the house and I am to go out on your business’ l He makos 
a grimaoo, or mocks at hor with gosturos, and won’t go. She is angry, picks 
up a stick and cries: ‘Got out, may the thieves chop you up into little bits 
(gaccha, com lain khandakhanditom chivudavitu)? So she abuses him roundly 
as much as she will; but what hor mouth speaks she does not wish at all, and 
so she wishes him to he near. Ho plays about the livelong day, and at evening 
not daring to como homo ho goes to tho house of some kinsman (fiatnka). Tho 
mothor watehos tho road for his ooming, and sees him not, and, t hinking that 
ho durst not return, has her heart full of pain; with tears streaming from her 
eyes, she searches tho houses of hor kinsfolk, and when she sees her son, she 
hugs and kisses him and squeezes him tight with both her arms, and loves him 
more than ever, as she cries : “did you take even my words in earnest ? (putta, 
mamdpivacanam hadayefhapm ) ?’ thus, a mothor ever loves her son more in 
tho hour of anger.” 


1. Ibid., pp. 329-30-GG. 106-172 : also Til, p. 323-0. 11. 

2. J., VI, 376-0. Hand hattehi pidehi tmkhail ca pamuthbhaU 

So «e raja piyo hoti kanlenamabMpaesaei.” 
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And, then, who can ever forget the slim and tender-heart cd figure of Maddi, 
wife of that Princo-sage Vessantara, pining for her dear children Kapha and 
Jali, for sho has been lato in returning to the hermitage being obstructed on tho 
way ? Hor feelings are hard to bo reproduced boro in piecemeal. They should 
be experienced from the story itself, tho Vcssnnlnra Jillulca ,' tiro noblest and 
the snblimost in tho wholo of the Jatnha collection and, to our mind, in tho 
world’s litorature or folklore. 

Wo only quote this verso spoken by the hoy Jiili, beioft of his niotlior : 

“How true that saying seems to bo 
Which men are wont to toll: 

Who has no mother of Iris own 
Is fatherless as well.”* 

But, are we here all along playing upon mero sentiments and pootic im¬ 
agination, and have no basis on tho realitios of life ? Tho suspicion does arise 
but we cannot sharo in it. We cannot for a moment believe ourselves t lint all 
those are mere idoas, and do not reboot roal life. "No piece of folklore can ovor 
remain out of touch with real life : if it doos, it is something olso, but not a 
piece of folklore. 

Anyway, nobody will object to our contention thih domestic love and 
family tie were in thoso days on a sound footing. 

Tho son, after marriage which was lurgoly controlled by his parents as 
wo shall soo, must have lived in the same houso and under 
JETT IIAKA. the control of his fathor. But clearly as tho full tor’s yoars 

advanced, tho caro of the household foil on tho shouldors of 
tho eldost son . 1 * 3 After the death of his fathor, tho son lookod after tho 
family property , 4 and if tho son was yot young, tho management was in tho 
hands of the mothor . 5 Brothers wore entitled to equal sharos of the family 
estate . 6 It soems probable that there was a tendency for tho family 
to break up as soon as tho parent died. Tho sons would thon stay in 
the vicinity of one another for mutual support and assistance. In this 
way, the little knot of houses of tho several branches of the family would 
together form tho nuolous of tho sooond stage in the society, tho ndti a prodo¬ 
minant featuro of the sociology of the times. 


1. J., VI, pp, 480-503, speoially gathas, 2213-2289. 

2- Ibid., p. 553-G, 2189— Sacoath Icira evam fthmhsu 

nam kira &va>l> Shoriisu 
yaasa natthi eak& mala 
Pits, natthi talHva so.” 

Of. for mothorly feelings, ibid., pp. 10-20-GG. 60-5. 

3- 3., V, p. 328-G. 149: JelthalM is mod. Jeth, older brother of a woman’s hnsbaml. 

4. J., I, pp. 228, 337; III, pp. 66, 300 : Of. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 9, 

6. J., IV, p. 1. 

6. J., Ill, pp 67, 300, 302-GG, 106-109. 


CHAPTER III 


THE RELATIONS 

Throughout history Man has remained a social being. Why Man alone ? 
nAti OR the Sociability is indeed a common instinct in every living 
ACQUAINT- being. This is luminously clear from our stories which deal 

ANCES. with Man and Animal aliko. To keep oneself surrounded 

by relations is an instinct of self-preservation. The whole of the Taccha- 
SuJcara JataJea ' 1 reveals this in a marked manner. A Boar, reared up by a 
carpenter, thinks to himself, when grown up: “I oannot live alone by mysolf 
in this forest; what if I search out my kindred, and live in their midst ? 
(KdtaJce pariyesitvd tehi parimto msissdini .) 2 Ho then not only livos amidst 
his kindred folk, but takes the leading in vanquishing their common foe, 
the Tiger, and thus provides a fitting illustration for the all-embracing 
maxim: 


“United friends, like forest trees—it is a pleasant sight. 

The Boars united, at one charge the Tiger killed outright .” 3 

Of course, thero always aro gradations in relationship from the family 
onwards, according to the variations of interests: " Matapitumittasuhajja- 
Kdtivaggo— father, mother, frionds, kinsmen and acquaintances”—this is 
the phrase 4 * which gives some of tho prominont circles of this relationship. 
But iu all these, Kali appears to be an all-embracing term and is frequently to 
bo mot with in the stories. It is a terra usod not so much in the sense of blood- 
relations ( saloMta ) as in tho much wider sense of an acquaintance (as tho root 
fta clearly moans to know) in whom a relation was undoubtedly merged. Well- 
fare of their Kalis was the chief solicitudo of the people of those days. In their 
daily life, tho people were guided by tho love of thoso whom they know well, 
thoir frionds and acquaintances. No important activity could bo done with¬ 
out taking one’s ftdtis into confidence. Even tho king held consultation with 
his Kalis, over and above his officers and subjoots . 8 The Owl was made Icing 
by his Kalis . 6 The Kali gathers together and laments over the death of one 
of its members . 7 The wealthy, if he is wise and considerate, should share 
his wealth along with his ftdti in order that ha may win famo and rejoice in 


1. J., IV, pp. 344Xf. 

2. Ibid., p. 344-G. 161. 

3. Ibid., p. 340-G. 170 j Soo also ibid, p. 340—GG. 168— ildti ca diavana sawaiigi ekato; 
G-163— ko n' amMikaih idka ealtu, ko iiati susam&gaie ; G-172— samagge adhite illtti vyagghe ca 
Ictmita vase. 

4. J., V, p. 132. Of. II, p. 20-G. 15 : Tho Uvagadasao, p. 5, gives more: Milta-Myi- 

niyaga-sayma-sambandhi-parijana —friend, kinBmon, mom'bers of one’s own family, one's*blood 
relations, oonnootod by marriage, ono’s dependents—Homle’s tr. p, 8, n. 10. 

6. J., IV, p. 134-GG. 96,103-4 j V, p. 100-G. 238, 

0. J., II, p. 353—G. 58: 8abbeH kira ftdtihi koaiyo Uaaro bato, 

7. J., IV, p. 51. 
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heaven . 1 ‘Maya Imm samanunfiafo sotthim passalu ftatakp,’ Hays a fowler 
whilo setting froo a bird lie had caught. The liberated bird expresses the 
same desire in return: ‘Evam luddaka ttandassu saha subbchi 'Tidtihi .’ 2 Jfo 
who is faithful to his friends is of all kin the best ; 3 kingdom ( rajja ), rotations 
(fidtaka) and wealth ( dhanam) are tho throe things worth consideration by a 
reluctant Prince . 4 A widowed queen, big with child, arriving to an unknown 
city was asked as to whethor thcro was any Pataka, relation, of hors in that 
city.* 

“One mortal dies—to kindrod ties bom in another straight: 

Each creature’s bliss dependent is on this associato ” 6 

so wo hear in the Dasaralha Jdlaka. To have a respectablo position in tho 
midst of one’s own ftali was one of tho highest aims of tho pooplo . 7 Blessings 
of his dldti a Princo should always covet; for surrounded by them ho is always 
safe . 8 So intense is tho bond of abaction that a parrot novor loaves its fcroo 
‘though a dead stump,’ because it is its fidli and its sakha .° 

Tho diati was, most probably, a circle of relations where casto or creed 
had no placo and recognition, and marriage as wo shall presontly soo was con¬ 
tracted in such fidtis. 

Even more sacred and stronger than tho bond between an individual 
and his (or her) ndti, was tho tio of friendship (nielli), 
(fluAYA OB Numerous aro tho storios which, with appro pirate parables 

FRIENDS. and similioa and with knowledge of real life, exemplify the 

high value of friendship. To a man, a friend was nearer 
and dearer than his ttati. 

But to establish friendship is no easy task. For the world is full of doooit- 
ful appoarancos. Therefore caution is required at ovory step. You may 
have friends. But if they ho sense-lacking, they may turn out your foes and 
ruin you, evouas the son, in the MaJcam Jdtnka , 10 cleft his father's skull, 
whilo slaying tho gnat, or as the girl Itohii.i! laid low her mother, while 
drawing tho flies away . 11 Unthinking people, oontracling friendship with 
anybody and everybody, share the fate of tho lion Manoja at tho hands 
of the jackal Giriya , 12 or of tho sago Indasnmanagotta at tho hands of his 
pet elephant , 13 or again of the whole family of tho iguanas (t/adhd) at the 

1. J., Ill, p. 302 —Dhlro bhoge adhigammn tiamgan/idlt oa ilataba ...Of. £V. u. 127, 6 . 02 

2 . J., IV, pp. 418-G. 08. 

3. J., VI, p. 14-G. 16. Nalinaih uttaino kali yo miUdnam na dUbhati. 

4. Ibid., p. 16-G. 23; boo also ibid., p. 39-G. 48. 

5. Ibid, p. 32. 

6 . J..IV, p. 127-G.90. 

7. J., VI, p. 360, G. ."tasseva larA rUhali Miimajjhe. 

8 . J„ IV, p. I35-QQ. 103-4’’... rliiiiparibulham-..amiUa napvmahanti.” 

9. J„ III, p. 492-6. GG. 23,28, 38. 

10. J., I, pp. 247-G. 43. 

11. Ibid., p. 240-Q. 44. 

12 . J., ni, pp. 323 and GG. 10-13. 

13. J., II, pp. 42 ff. and GG. 21-22, 
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hands of one single chameleon ( kakantako ). 1 This is the constant advice 
tendered by a father—an experienced man—to his growing son easily 
susceptible to a woman’s seductious charms: 

“Ono that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can trust thy word, and with thee patient prove, 

In thought and word and doed will ne’er offend— 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkov kind 
And found unstable, be not thou inclined, 

Though to some desert love thy lot should be confin’d.” 2 

Great stress is rightly placed on oompany with tho good. In touching similies 
the truth was made known: “As is the friend whom he chooses for himself 
and follows, such he himself beoomes—such is the power of intimacy. Ono in 
constant intercourse affects his fellow, a close comrade his associate, just 
as a poisoned arrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the wise become the friend 
of the wicked for fear of contamination. If a man tios up stinking fish with a 
band of Kum grass, the grass will acquire a putrid smell, so is intimacy with a 
fool; but if a man binds up myirh in a common leaf, it will aoquire a pleasant 
odour, so is intimacy with the wise. Thoroforo, knowing the maturity of his 
own actions like tho ripeness of a basket of fruit, lot not the wiao man follow 
tho wicked but follow the good. 3 “Suhho bhave sappumsehi sangamo 
friendship with the good brings happiness, 4 so says Pmjnaka, the Yakldia 
general. Countless indeed are the benefits of good friendship. For protection 
from any outside danger the need of a friond was absolutely fell by tho 
people. 

Mittam salmjam at haronti pandild 
Kale ahale suhham dsayand . 5 

It was through his friend’s help that tho barbor, shipwrecked and cast ashore, 
oould his home in safety soe, 1 ® and it was again through lus friend, the Jackal, 
however small and weak he might be, that the lion’s lifo was saved, as he him¬ 
self admits (sujdlo mama pdmdo). 7 8 The MahduhhuM JdtaJca, 6 where we 
hoar tho Hawk proposing a marriage to a sho-hawk who asks whether he had 
any friond—for they must have sorao one who can defend them against any 
danger or trouble that may arise—and whoro we sec how true her words are, 
should havo been sufficient to ingrain tho truth—of the bonofils of good friend- 


1. J.,1, pp. 487-8-G. 137. 

2. .T., Ill, pp. 148-GG. 188-188 ; 525-Q-GG. 81-7. 

3. J., IV, pp. 435-GG. 160-51 VX, p. 235-0-GG. 1047-52. 

4. J., VI, p. 314-G.1370. 

6. J., IV, p. 291-G. 40. 

8. J., II, p. 112-G. 78. 

7. II, p. 20-0.14. 

8. J., IV, pp. 289-jf. GG. 44-81. 
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ship—in the mind'! of those who might have hoard this story or among whom 
it originated. And peoplo in those days, as oven now, must havo had to pass 
through bitter experience in contracting, and, all the more so, in maintaining 
fchoh' friendship; and it was from this experience that they louinl for 
themselves, and tried to warn Ihoir follow'brethren, that to tho slanderer’s 
whispered sneer ono should nevor lend a willing oar, for ‘slander parts friend 
from friend’; but he , 1 

“On his friend in trust will rest 
As child upon its mothor’s broast, 

And no’or will by a stranger’s word 
Bo parted from, his bosom’s lord —” 2 
a groat psychological t ruth indeed! 

The virtues which were to bo found in a t rue feiond are enumerated in 
tho Miltamitta Jatahi 3 and ‘are quite simple and indicative, of the early exis¬ 
tence of tho Aryan socioty in a strange land surrounded by unfriendly peoplo .’ 4 
They aro : ho remembers his friend when ho is away from home, fools dolightod 
at his roturn, soothes him with gentlo words whon ailing, is among his woll- 
wishers and not his enemies, restrains others from speaking evil of him, is in 
company with those who pcaiso him, oxtols his wisdom and praises his works, 
rejoices in his prosperity and fools downhearted at his fall, opens lus socrels 
to him and never botrays his, feels at a bunquot the want of his company and 
expresses the dosiro that ho might also moot, with the samo. 

Not without roason, such footings aro constantly expressed. “Adversity, 
it is said, makes strange bedfellows and tho limited circle of acquaintances in 
a small stal o not in a position to givo adequate protection to individuals made 
thorn largely dependent on mutual eoiru’ad'oslup and friondly alliances in which 
consideration of easto or orced had practically no place .” 5 

The peoplo in those days moreover wore, as they ovon now aro in romoto 
villages, hospitable to strangers. The door of friendship 
HOSPITALITY, was also open to those strangers. They also became 
acknowledged friends, upon some practical demonstration 
of friendly mofcivos. Ttesidonco for a singlo night, receiving tho hospitality 
of a stranger by accepting from him food, drink and sholtor, was enough to 
bind tho guest and the host in close friendship. Tho wise Vidhura thus 
expressed to Pun-palm, the YalchJia, who showed indications of an unfriendly 
attitude: “In whosesoever house a man dwolls ovon for one night, and 
recoives there food and drink, lot him not conceive an evil thought against 
him in his mind; ho who is treacherous to lus friend burns the innocent 


1. J., Ill, p. J51-GG. 189-92. 

2. J., Ill, p. 103-G, 64. 

3. J., IV, p. 107-8-GG. 77-87 ; also II, p. 131-GG. 89-90. 

4. Gokuldaa He, Calcutta Revi&w, Oot, 1931, p. 117. 

B. Ibid. 
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hand Lhat hitherto remained froe from woundSuch a host-friend was 
likened unto a tree that sheltered oven for a little whilo Iho rofugo, who 
sought it . 1 2 The host’s duly it was to honour the guest (s akkdtasam- 
manam) by washing and anointing his feet and seating him on a scat 
dsanam ). 3 4 Rightly says the merchant in the Pitha Jdtaka. 

“The custom of our family-’twas so 
Reoeivod by us from ages long ago— 

Is to provide the stranger with a soat, 

Supply his needs, bring water for his foot. 

And every guest as kinsman dear to treat,.”'’ 

The same words might still be hoard in some romoto village or the other 
of this anoienb land. 


1. J., VI, p. 3t0-g. 1384. 

2. Ibid. G. 1386 —uasta ruklchas^a chay&ya ttialdcyyn tni/Mya w~r. nu la via saUiatit bltaii- 
jeyya" also V, pp. 240-G. 163 ; 72-G. 222 ; 87-G. 260 6L; VI, p. 268. 

3. J., lit, p. 10 ; IV, p. 62. The term used for a guest, m l J a!i\uiei)ijiika (moil, man Uhl 
paunu ): J., Ill, p. 440. 

4. J., Ill, p. 120-G. 147-8. 



chapter IV 

POSITION OF WOMAN 


Having had a cursory glance over the structure of society, the various 
olasses of which it was composed and then the units of Society, i.e., the family 
and the relations, we now pass on to examine the different aspects, the different 
fields, into which the manifold activities of the people in thoso days revealed 
themselves. Our main objoct here will be to depict real life, life as it was 
actually lived by the general mass of the people among whom, for the most 
part, these stories originated, life material as well as spiritual. 

It is no exaggeration to say that iu Ancient India, if the family was the 
unit of the social fabric, domestic or household affairs centred in no loss degree 
round the woman. The picture of the family that we have drawn, however 
feeble, has the lady of the house in the centre of the canvas. 

In order to understand and estimate fairly the position of woman in those 
days, we have to deal with two types of evidence in the stories: the one is 
the great mass of abstract statements about her, scattered hero and there, 
mainly in the didaotio gdthas, the other is what we obtain from tho actions 
done and parts played by the fomale characters in tho stories themselves. Tho 
former evidence, as usual, should be handled with caution, for suoh passages 
are often avowedly prejudiced iu tone and substance. Moreover, they aro 
often contradictory, as is natural, and it may not bo possible to reconcile state¬ 
ments found in one place with thoso in another. On the other hand, the 
simple stories, when outstripped of didaotio garment, give us a firmer ground 
to stand upon. And still, the abatraot statements need not be wholly sot 
aaide: what we have to do is to see how far they harmonize with the general 
atmosphere, with the examples recorded in the stories. By doing so we shall 
be able to Bee that the Jdtakas depict tho bright as well as the dark side of 
female oharaoter, It is a vivid picture that we are going to see. 

To proceed now with the subject proper, it seems convenient to try to 
analyse the position of woman through the four stages of life: childhood, 
youth, maturity and old age. 

The first stage is naturally spent in her father’s home. To the Hindu 
father a daughter has not been, for various social and economic 
childhood, reasons, a great blessing as the son, who has been considered fit 
to save his father from hell (theoretically), and to support him 
in old age (in practice ); 1 yet, once a daughter is bom, the natural afieotion 
cannot be denied; it is against human bondage. If there was some distinc* 
tion between a boy and a girl, as we saw above, it was only outwardly. A 

1, The birth of a female child is sometimes looked upon as a sign of ill-luok: 0/. Thiyo 
taesa payayanti na puma jayare. huh To janaih pucchita paiiam anflatha, mih viy&kam J., Ill, 
p. 460-0. 64. 
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boy and a girl receive equal care and affection from their parents, as Jali and 
Kahuajina do. 


As to her training or education, we practically hear nothing. We have, 
no doubt, examples of women who are intellectually qualified 
EDUCATION. like Ainara and Udumbara. Wo first meet with Amara, as a 
beautiful girl and wise. Early in tho morning, while on 
tho way to her father’s farm to bring him rico-gruel, she is soon by the 
young man Mahosadha. She is equally skilful in talking with hand-ges¬ 
tures and in sjunbolical languago. While asked her name, she replies: “My 
name is that which neither is, nor was, nor ever shall be (Immortal: 
amara );” in reply to the question, “For whom do you carry that gruel?” 
she answers, “For the god of old time (father);” when asked about her father’s 
occupation, she says, “He makes two out of one (ploughing);” when asked 
about tho placo of her father’s farm, sho says : “tho place whence those who 
go come not again (cemotery).” She ts oxport in business-like dealings. She 
discovers the treachery perpetrated on hor husband by the four wicked coun¬ 
cillors, Senaka and others. These men desirous of causing a broach between 
the husband and wife, steal things from the royal household and send them to 
Mahosadha’s house through a slave girl, so that he may be accused of theft. 
But Amara writes down all particulars on a leaf (panne Ukhilva) —day, month, 
tbe names of tho things sent, of the sender and of tho girl who brought it. She 
also answers their loiters. So is also Queen Udumbara. Sho also knows writ¬ 
ing and reading . 1 But those stray examples do not at all justify our inference 
that the girl’s education was, oven fairly, attended to. Universities like Tak- 
kasila, are only for boys : girls have no entrance there. And even at home the 
girl hardly gets any education . 2 

But it is very probable that music and danoing were the two allied sub¬ 
jects in which women held away in those days. Whenever a 
DANCING reference is made in praise of woman, she is invariably 
referred to as skilled in singing and dancing (Kusald nacc- 
agitesu ). It is Kapha, and not Jali, who cau sing . 3 

But beyond this there is nothing more to be said about her childhood. 

The next stage of a woman was youth, which brings us to the question of 
marriage. 


There are very clear indications to show that early marriage was unknown 
in those days. Nowhere do we seo her as a child playing 
with her dolls at the time of marriage. Sixteen is tho usual 
age when girls are spoken of as grown up, and fit to be 


MARRIAGE 
ABLE AGE: 


given away in marriage . 4 On the other hand a girl passing her twentieth 


X. J., J., VI, TO. 365 ff 5 386. Of. J., VI, p. 25-G. 03 s Sikkhit& caturitthiyo. 

2. Of Dahanm Jcumdriih ammaUhapanAam. Yan V anayhh HSiikuT& eugaUe —J., IV, p. 
Sfi.G.54: and N'ava itthisu a&iruMaA : J., ELL, p. 151 -G. 189. 

3. J., VI, p. 503-G. 2204 •, see also, J., IV, p. 393 ; VI, pp. 25-G. 93; 121-G. 618, 289-G. 
1250 } 313-G. 1373-6. Of, Sat, Br., Ill, 2, 4. 

4. J,, 1, p. 460—■“ solatiikavaasudde&ikabJidvam"; III, p. 93. solasavassakctle abhirupd, 
pieadika aabbalakkhafoaaihpanna; V, p. 210. Cf. DJuimmapadaUliakatM, H, 217. 
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year or more without getting married was a rare, quite an exceptional caae. 
In the Arriba Jdtaka, one of the roar daughters of a merchant of Bonaros 
thus takos an oath (sapatha) before the false ascetic: 

“Let the maid that robbed thy tree, vainly for a husband sigh, 

Past her teens though she may be, and on thirty vorging nigh. 1 ” 

This, inter alia, suggests that though tho girl getting married at 
sixteen or so was the goneral custom, circumstances did, sometimes, force 
them to remain without a husband (appatihd kumdrikd) for some time more. 2 
The son’s age at the time of marriage is also gonorally given as 16 ; J but it 
seems probable, at least in the case of tho Khattiyas and the Bralunanns and 
all those who went out for education at that ago, as wo saw, that twonty or so 
was tho age of marriage. After all, there cannot bo, as thero novor have boen, 
suoh hard and fast rules as regards marriageable ago. Tho bride of equal 
age, ( tulyavaya ) for instance, is not unknown. 4 

Similarly, limitations on marriago imposed by Bralunagic usage and 
injunctions aro conspicuous by thoir absence in the stories, 
SISTER-MAR- and oven sister-marriage is not quito unknown. In tho UiJaija 

RIAGE: Jdtaka, B leaving asido the doubtful case of Rama and Sxta 

in the Dasaratha Jdtaka , 6 wo find Prineo Udaya marrying his 
own sister. Princess Udayabhadda, though born of a different mothor 
( vemdtikabhagimm). 

Tho marriage of cousins also appears to have been in vogue. Both iu 
the Asilakkhana and tho Mudupdni Jdtakas, 7 we soo a king 
COUSIN-MAR- giving away his daughter in marriago to liis sister’s sou 
RIAGE: ( bhagineyyo ). It was this form of cousin-marriage. «.e., mar¬ 

riage with the daughter of the mother’s brother ( matuladhita ) 
or the son of the father’s sister ( pitucchdputto ) whioh was usual, and 
even desirablo. Tho wicked quoon of Padumakamara, after having liurlod 
her husband down the preoipice in a forest and taking a orippled follow fop 
her paramour, goes about abeggiug among tho people, protending to be a 
devoted wife. And when asked by the people what tho man is to her, she in a 
proud tone says: “He is the son of my father’s sister, given me by my family 


1. J., ni, p. I38-G. 170. 

Vitam va pannuvtearii va 
Unatithta/h va j&tiya 
Tctdisa patim laddha 
Ya le athbe av&hari." also G. 171-2. 

2. J., V, pp. 103-a 32M04-G. 324. 
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years or more than tho groom: KSmaeUtra, p. 184. 3 6 3 
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my own 1msband.” 1 2 So also Prince Vessantara is married to his maternal 
uncle’s sister, Princess Maddi ( matuladhitamm) 2 Presumably, the other form 
of cousin-marriage i.e., marriage with the daughter of the mother’s sister or 
the son of the father’s brother was not usual. 3 

Marriage was usually of three forms: marriage arranged by parents 
of both parties, Svayavmara and Odndharm marriage. The 
KINDS or commonest form of marriage was that arranged by parents 
MARRIAGE : 0 f both the parties, and established between two families 

of the same caste {jdti) and rank ( Tculam ); marriage within 
one’s own jdti was the rule. And it is probable that the jdtis of 
the stories were endogamous. Almost everywhere we notice the effort to 
keep the family pure through marriage confined to people of one’s own 
standing and profession, and not to allow it to degenerate through mixture 
with lower elements. 4 Such is more usually the case with the Brahmapas. 
The Brahmaija parents, in the Ananusociya Jdtaka , 5 give express instructions 
to the people whom they send for finding a girl for their son to bring a Brah- 
mana girl ( BrahmanaJcumdrilcam ancthd). The ordinary course, however, is 
that the parents bring a wife for their son from a family of the same caste 
( samdnajdtikahuld ). 6 ‘Sadist bhariya,’ or wife of tho same type, is a phrase 
frequently occurring in the gatJm. 7 But exceptions regarding caste and rank 
are not unknown. Thus for instance Sondpati Ahiparaka married a merchant’s 
daughter, Ummadanti. 8 

Generally do we find that to the inclinations of young people, very little 
or no weight was attached in matters regarding marriage ( dvdhavivdha ). 
‘Much against his will’ is an oft-occurring sentence in this connection. We 
always road that the ciders consult with each other, and sometimes inform 
their grown-up children ; but ultimately the parent’s will prevails. 9 10 Some¬ 
thing more still. It may sometimes happen that the chief members of two 
families made a compact in their youth that if ono of them bad a daughter 
and other a son, thoy would wed the pair together ( dvdhavivdha 


1. ,r.,II, P . UD. 

2. J., VI, p. 488 : see also IV, p. 40. 

3. ll is significant enough that most of cousin-marriages reoordod in other literature are 
those of the former type : maternal uncle's daughter and father's sister’s son : Of. Vedic Index, 
I, p. 4715 j for instance Vajira and Ajatasattu : Mahdvagga, VIII, 1, 2, 3; Jye^tha and Nandi- 
Vardhaua, elder brother of Mahiiyira : in fact it was a common custom in some parts : Of. 
Pur&latva, I, pp. 286-6; also Kdmcwiitra, p. 200. 

4. Of. Fiok, op. cit., p. 62. 

6. J., Ill, p. 93. 

6 . J., I, pp. 199, 476; II, pp. 139, 226, III, pp. 03, 102, 422, 610 3 IV, pp. 7, 22, 37,266; 
306; VI, p. 72. This is akin to the Prdj&patya form of marriage of the Hindu Law Books. 

7. <T., IV, pp. 99-G. 24; 428-G. 180. Tliero is also an indication of the faot that the law 
for regulating marriage generally was that tho parties should be of different agnates {gotta ). 
So we are tola in tho Kacehapa J&taka. Kacokwpd 1-assapa honti, kon/faUM honti makkupa 
Mvilca kaaeapa konrpaMam katath melhunakaiit tayd : J., II, p. 380-G. 09: Of. migi vahkhi 
assaMuttS.” : J., Ill, p. 206-G. 68; ntima-gotta-kula at J,, IV, p. 328, 

8. J., V, p. 211. 

9. J., HI, p. 610} IV, p. 306) J. VI, p. 72. 

10. J«, IV, p. SIC i VI, p. 71. 
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In this form of marriage* a wifo was, for tho most part, obtainod for money 
pnid to Lor father's family by tho husband or his father. Passages like lotto 
dhanena bnhnvd’ (spoken by a monkey who does not differentialo betwoen the 
husband and tlie wife), 1 ‘bhnriyd dhanahJutd 2 3 or ‘blutriyd yd pi dhanena hoti 
Lila,* sufficiently lostify to the piovalemee of the practice of giving daughter 
in marriage m exchange of money. Thus speaks Udayabhadda before her 
former husband who lias come io tost her: 

Men that would woo a woman, raise and raise 

The bids of gold, till she their will obeys. 4 

Still however money was not the solo consideration in thoso mattors: tlie 
character and virtues of the bridegroom and tho brido wore of primary iniport- 
auce. It maysomotimes bo considered rather proforablo. in the case of a 
father having more than one daughter, io have them placed in tho hands of one 
groom of known good character and mannors. 5 6 Tlie Scuriya of a family 
advises the father of four daughters as to tho kind of tlio grooms he should 
select for them : 

“Good is beauty ; to tho aged show respect, for this right 

Good is noble birth; but virtue, virtue, that is my delight.” 0 

The father gives all his four daughters—wooed by four different persons—io 
the ono virtuous wooer. 

Tho usual practice in this form of marriage was that the bridegroom nsod 
to come to tho bride’s house for marriage on the Jixecl days. 7 
CEREMONIES! Lucky days wore fixed for the ceremony. Onco an ascetic is 
consulted as to whether stars are favourable for holding marri¬ 
age ceremonies. Tho fixed day is however found inauspicious and tho 
bridegroom does not come to the bride’s house for macriago and tho girl is 
married away to another. 8 Tho bridegroom and his party wore received 
with great honour, and woro providod with lodging and other roquisitos- 
garlands, perfumes, garments and tho rost. 9 Wo do not know much 
about tho coromonios that wore to be performed at lhe marriage. Whether 
the yurohita or a Brahmana in general had any thing to do with marriage 
colebrations, wo are not told; ‘tho presumption is that ho did nothing in 
this connection as marriage was nob yet included in religion or considered a 
saored function. 10 Wo once hoar of the father of tho brido pouring water over 


1. J.,U,p. 18G-G. 137. 

2. J., V,p. 269-G. 126. 

3. J., IV, p. 112-G. 50 ; also III, p. 44; VI, pp. 207-0.1154-7, 307. 

4. J., IV, p. 108-U. 43. 'Nttrl naro nijjhapayam dhumiui Ukkamaall yaltha kaioli ohan- 
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6. Q. D. Do, op. at., p. 108. 

C. 0., II, p. 188-0. 00 ; also TV, p. 35-U. 04. 

7. J., II, pp. 225-0 ; of. Dlgha Ntlc&yn, I, p. 11. 
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9. J., IV, p. 323. 
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tho bride and the groom and giving her away. 1 2 More than this, we do not 
know what the nature of this dvdhavivdJiamangalam a was. 

Wo have several instances which show the existence of the dowry system 
(dayajja), 3 though it does not appear to have been very 
DOWRY- commonly prevalent in those days, if we are to judge from the 

SYSTEM. references to it which arc, to say the loast, scanty. Tt is of 

course needless, as we have no ground, to enter into a 
discussion of the question as to whether or how far such a dowry, if it existed, 
was the property of the bride. 

The custom of celebrating the marriage with bathmonoy (mhanamulam) 
given by the father to his daughter, specially in royal weddings, or of 
collecting presents ('paftfidlcdrd) on the occasions may have been prevalent, 
though clear references to this are lacking. 4 5 

We have several instances and reforencoa where girls, on attaining proper 
ago, whioli generally ranges from sixteen to twenty, choose 
SV AY AM VASA, privately or publicly husbands for themselves from a number 
of suitors. Tho Eundla JalnJca , B for instance, refers to the 
svayainvara marriage of princess Kanba. Her father has an assembly 
proclaimed for this purpose; a host of men are assembled arrayed in all 
their splondour. Kapha, with tt basket of flowers in her hand, stands 
looking out of an upper lattice window; on seeing the fivo sons ofKingPapdu, 
bIio falls in love with all fivo and throws a wroathod coil of flowers on their 
hoads, and says : ‘Dear mother, I ohooso these fivo men.’ She is allowed 
to have those fivo men, despite the father’s great voxation. This is 
evidently a reminiscence of the well-known Svayammra of Draupadi 
(Krijpa) of tho Great Epic. In the KuldvaJca Jdtaka 6 7 also, we find Sujata, 
tho daughter of the Asnra king Vepacittiya, selecting a husband after her own 
hoart from the great assembly of tho Asuras mustorod by her father ( Svjdtam 
nlaiikaritva sannipatatlhdnam anetvd ctitarvffitam Samikam ganhd Hi dhamsu). 
Tho Naga princess Trandati goos, at her father’s wish, to seek a capable hus¬ 
band for herself, gathers all the flowers in the Himalayas, coloured, scented or 
tasteful, spreads a couch of flowers (pupplmanthamm) and performs a pleasant 
danoe and sings swoet musio, thus fascinating tho Yakkka general Puppalca, 
whom she takes by the hand and returns home. 57 But those are all illusive 
examples, and do not justify our inference at all that this kind of marriage 
still existed. It had already gone out of usage, though the ideal and the oharm 
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of it remain for over.’ In the Jataka times, Svayamvara —free choice of a 
husband by a girl—was only an exceptional boon, 2 conferred on lior by hor 
fathor with whom the final vordict might still remain. 

We may also noto the third form of marriage—what may be called the 
QandJiarva marriage—in which the bride and bridegroom 
OANDUAUVA make their own choice, without the knowledge of their 
MARRIAflA guardians, and aro married without rights or ceremonies . 3 

Tims wo hoar in the Katthcihari Jataka* : a long has gono 
to liis ploasuro garden, sees a woman merrily singing and picking up 
sticks in the grove, falls in love with her, becomes intimate with her; the 
woman conceives: tho king gives her Lho signet-ring from his finger, saying: 
“If it be a girl, spend ibis ring on her nurture; but if it bo a boy, bring him 
to mo.” In course of time, the woman is made queen-consort and the son 
viceroy. This again is a reminiscence of the celebrated union of Sakuntala 
with Duayanta. In tho Vindthvna Jataka, B wo read of a girl who, though 
betrothed to a rich man, goes away with a hunchback. Later on, however, she 
is disappointed on seeing this hunchback lying huddled on the earth ‘lilco a 
lute with broken strings,’ and returns to her botrotliod husband. In tho 
Mahauinmngga Jataka , 6 we find Mahosadha disregarding tho idoa that 
others—his sistci Udumbarii for instance,'—should ohooso a wifo for him; 
he liimsolf goos to sock a ‘wife (o suit his taste,’ meets tho villago girl Amara 
on tho way, has a long wooing chat with lior, lives for somo days in Lor houso 
and finally carries her away. 

So also tho following ydtJia, similar to tho one quoted before, and uttered 
by anothor young maiden of high parontago, in denying ou oath tho false 
charge of stealing mangooa in a garden, indicates tho cxistonco of abhimriMa 
waiting in search of thoir lovers: 

“She that thy ripe mangoes ato 
Weary path shall tread alone, 

And at trysting place too late 
Griovo to find her lovor gono.” 7 

Instances of olopement and abduction must also have occurred, 
as when a king slew his onomy-king and boro off his queen to bo 


... . ,h ® von m ^pio Ago this suayamvara was probably only moatH for tho TCsatriyos : 800 
Biuulionta, op. cit., pp. 101 - 2 . 

2. J., 1, p. 207. Hero may also bo nolocl Homo instances where wo hoar of youog men, 
oaiimng goldon imogoa, tho lilco of whioh they would have iu real life as their wives, and Boudinc 
thorn all over tho oountry. J. IU, p. 93; IV, p. 100. 
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bis own wife, 1 or when a robber-chieftain kidnapped a villago girl and kept 
her as his wife. 2 


To come now to the question of the wife’s position in hor husband’s home. 
CO WIVES hrst note, thaL she may have to put up with 

co-wives (Sapatii), though rarely. As a general rule, peoplo 
woro no doubt monogamous. Very rarely, if at all, do we hear of peoplo 
bringing a second wife while the first is still living. Only once, as far as wo 
can gather, wo read of a Brahmajja asking for, and receiving, two wives, 
and that too as a boon from a king. 3 Princes, of course, are always 
polygamous, considering it a privilege to Lave a crowded harom, with a rare 
exception of a Prince Suruci. 4 And it is here, among the royal household, 
that wo can have a glance over the relations between co-wives: “What 
is the worst misery for a woman ?” asks a Icing of Ids queen while intending 
to give away his daughter in marriage to another prince, as already promised. 
“To quarrel with her follow-wives ( sapatti-rosadukkham ),” so answers the 
queon. 8 And if the same princess Sumodha, after being married to Prince 
Suruci, who, at first monogamous, is afterwards forced to accept the usual 
number of sixteen thousand concubines, through peoplo’s and his own 
queen’s requests, speaks out that: 

“No less than sixteen thousand dames my fellow-wives have been; 

Yet, Brahmin, never jealousy nor angor came between ; 

At their good fortune I rejoice; each one of them is dear; 

My heart is soft to all those wives as though myself it were,” 4 * 

she is a rare exception, proving, negatively, the opposite. ‘Anger of a co-wife 
is a serious thing,’ so asserts the Naga woman in the Bhuiridatta Jdtaka. 7 


Thus, if polygamy was a rare incident in general life, polyandry 
was not less so. Princess Kapha’s polyandrous marriage 
POLYGAMY & stands out as a solitary case in the whole of the Jdtaka 
POLYANDRY, book; but this too does not fall in our period—the 
Mahajanapada poriod: it is a trait of an anterior period, 
viz., the Epic age. And evon in the Epic period the particular form 


Dtgham gaechanlu addhunatb ekiha ablwHriyu, 
eamkhele palim mu adasw y& to athba avaharl. 
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up hearing tho ory of olosiug of tho city-gateg. And tho door-keopor roproackos him: “Don’t 
you know that the gate of the town is shut botimos 1 Is that why you go out into tho woods, 
making love ?” Soys the other : “No, master, it is not my wile, but my sister.” “ J., II, p. 
370. Courtesans also go and enjoy there, os will bo seen. 
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of polyandry was, it is said, 1 connected witli bho principle of levitate 
and Niyoga. 

Tims strictly speaking, botli polygamy and polyandry wore unknown in 
those days. A naan could not, and did not, marry more than one woman at a 
time, nor could a woman as a general rule marry twice. Wo have already 
noticed an instance where a bride is given away to another man on the failure 
of the first selected bridegroom in coming to the bride’s house on the 
appointed day. When he later comes, he is told that the girl cannot bo 
married twice over. 2 * Even if she is not loved by her husband, a woddod 
wife may not take another mato: it is against custom.® So also; 

“Woddod, for others’ wives we do not sigh, 

But we are faithful to the marriage-vow.” 4 5 

Even the king, if he wanted to have a new woman as his queen, first ascer¬ 
tained that she was not another’s, as we have seen before. 

It may however happon, that a woman may be forsakon, or allowod to go 
away, by her husband or may go away of her own accord, 
RE-MARRIAGE, and that both of them may then take to newer mates. We 
learn, from the Ruliaka JdtaJca ,® that a Brahma^a, simpleton 
as he was, believed his wife’s words, made himself fine like a horse, putting 
the horse-trappings on himself, went down into the street prancing along 
horse-fashion, and when brought to his shame by thoso laughing at him, 
bocaino wroth with his wifo, drove her away and took another wifo. The 
TakJcala JdtaJca 6 informs us, that Vasitithaka was a young villager, who 
supported his father in his old ago. He had a wicked wife. She did not 
want the old man in hor house. So she persuaded her simple husband to get 
rid of him by treachery. But their little son, shrewd aB he was, won’t allow 
this thing to bo done. Ho brought his father to his senses. Vasitfrhaka, now 
angry, gave her a sound drubbing, and bundled her hoad-over-heols out of 
doors, bidding her never darken his door again (ito patthdya imam gahafn mu 
pavisi). The woman dwelt for a few days in another house. Vasitthaka then 
pretended to bring another'wife. And the women in the neighbour’s family 
told his wife, “have you heard that your husband has gone to get another 
wife in such a place 1” “Ah,” said the forsaken woman, “then I am undone; 
there is no plaoe for ure left.” It was only after great beaeeohings on her part, 
that she was taken back in her former home. This long incident, by the by, 
shows the utter helplessness of a woman, who may be forsaken by her husband. 


1. Siddlianta, op. cit., p, 154. 
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Once a lord justice boldly advisos a queon to forsake her husband who does 
not love hor 1 2 . At another time we hear tho J3odkisatta as Icing a Brahmin 
whose wife was found guilty of adultery: “Brahmin, will you keop your wifo 
or take another V’ (kirn te sa y&oa bhariya holu uidhu ufiftam ganhissad). 
The Brahmapa, however, keeps her back.* And even the wise Vessantara, 
quite naturally and unhesitatingly, speaks out to his wife Maddi: 

“Bo kind, 0 Maddi, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both, 

To him who will thy husband bo, do service, nothing loth, 

And if no man should wish to be thy husband, when I’m gone, 

Go, seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone.” 3 

Though these words are naturally annoying to Maddi, tho most dovoted 
wife ever bom ( Icasma deva imam ayuttakatJmh /calhesil), their significance 
cannot be lost sight of. The words of Pabhavati point to tho same thing, 
though in quite a different tone : “what have I to do with such an ugly, hido- 
ous husband ? If 1 live I will have another husband.” 4 

Thus divorce was allowed, but it seems without any formal decree. 3 6 

The general position of the wife was in no way bettor. The ideal of a 
wife in those days was that she should be equable ( sadid or 
IDEAL wife, tulyavayd ), obedient (assavd or anubbata), sweet of speech 
{piyafohdytini), fruitful, fair and famous (putta-rupa-yasupetd), 
and waiting on the wishes of hor husband ( chandavasdnugd). e The woman 
virtually became a mere object of play ( upabhoga) with the rich, and to 
tho average householder, an instrument for procuring progeny. She was a 
mere pddaparicdrikd —liko a servant. 7 It is not to be wondered at if wo, 

in our stories, should find a sad and gloomy picture of womon-folk, in 
general, leaving aside the abstract statements. 

Let us see this picture. The instances that will be cited now, will, we 
hope, enable us to have an insight into the social life of tho day. 

There are twenty-five different ways in which a wicked woman is known : 

she approves hor husband’s absenee from home : she is not 
WICKEDNESS, pleased at his return, she speaks ill of him, she is silent in his 
praise, she neglects his interests, she does what ought not to 
be done but she never does what ought to bo done, sho goes to bed with her 
olothes on and lies with her face turned away from him, she changes her side 
frequently, she makea a great ado, sho sighs a long-drawn sigh, she feels a 
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pain, sho frequently rises from bed as if at nature’s call, she acts perversely, 
she lends her ears to a stranger’s voice and listens attentively, sho wastes 
her husband’s goods to gain some other love, sho forms an intimacy with her 
neighbour, she wandcra abroad, sho waits along tho streets, sho indulges in 
adultery, sho treats hor husband with disrespect, sho exposes herself 
shamelessly to passers-by, and standing at the door she often looks around 
with a confused mind.”* What a masterpiece of observation ? Is it merely 
a feat of imagination ? Wo do not think so. 

Thon, on eight grounds a woman despises her husband : if tho husband bo 
poor or sick, or old, or a habitual drunkard, or reckless, or dull, or overworked 
by his cares of business, or disobliging to her. 2 Further, on nine grounds, 
does a woman incur blame (padosam): if sho is fond of froquonting parks, 
gardons, and river-banks, fond of visiting tho houses of kinsfolk or of 
strangers, given to wearing tho smart cloth-vost, addicted to strong drink, 
stares about her with idle lodes, or stands before her door. 3 

Or, look at this : a woman makes up to a man in forty different ways 
(accavadati): she draws herself up, bonds down, frisks about, looks coy, pressos 
together her fingertips, plants one foot on the other, scratches tho ground with 
a stick, dances hor boy up and down, plays and makes tho boy play, leissos 
and makes him kiss her, eats and gives him to oat, givos or bogs something, 
mimics everything, speaks in a high or low tone, speaks now indistinctly now 
distinctly, appeals to him with dance, song and music, with tears or coquetry, 
or with her fury, laughs or staros, shakes hor dross or shifts hor loin-cloth., 
exposes or covers up her legs, exposes hor bosom, hor arm pit, hor navel, 
closes her eyes, elevates her eyebrow, pinchos hor lip, makes hor tongue loll 
out, looses or tightens her clofch-dross, looses or tightons hor hoad-gear. 4 A 
perverso sex-mentality, this, but a true representation all the same. And a 
deep insight into sex-phenomena, too. 

Indeed, the wickedness of a woman is brought out in all its aspoota. 

Once a poor man’s wife insists upon going to tho Kattikd 
OTTOMAN? 8 festiva l putting on a safflower-coloured cloth, while tho 
husband is too poor to got it. But tho wife is obstinate, 
and does not hear her husband’s pleadings for poverty, and so causes her 
husband to risk his life in stealing safflower from tho king’s conservatories. 
The man is caught, hauled up and impaled alive: his last words are: “Alas 1 
I shall miss going to the festival with you arrayed in sufflowor-ooloured 
cloth, with your arras twined, round my neck.” 6 Another woman feigns sick¬ 
ness and does not do her household duties. 6 We have a vivid picture, much 
like the present day, of how strife and discontent prevail in a household owing 

... i* J'i v > PP- .434. 5-GQ. 208-304{ qf. VStsyayana. K&maeiitra, 8ittrae 12, 22 tmd 52 
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to the young wile’s treachery. Poor Kaocanl 1 Old and fooble and innocent, 
sho is driven away from tlio house by her own son through car-poisoning by 
the young wife who does not like to wait upon lior old grand-mother 1 as 
the one, noticed before, 2 who does not like the presonce of the grand-father 
in her house. Once a wife is tired ot walking and is carried on shoulder by hor 
husband. In course of the journey, she is so thirsty that the man at last strikes 
his right knee from which sho drinks blood, and thus quenches her thirst. 
Afterwards they live on the bank of a river. Onoe the husband notices 
a robber with hands, foot, nose and oars out off, drifting down the stream 
with loud wailing. The husband takes pity, brings him to his hut, and oures 
him. Now the wifo falls in love with this stranger, and at last gets rid of her 
husband. 3 What an appalling instanco of an ungrateful aud treacherous wife! 
Numerous are tho instances of this naturo in our stories. Nothing is spared 
while hurling a bitter invective against woman-kind. And tho harsh reflec¬ 
tions so frequently to bo met with ! The ways of women are difficult to be 
understood : they arc as porploxing as the courso of fish in the sea. 4 “Frailty, 
tby name is woman” is the experience or rather the opinion, expressed centu¬ 
ries before tho Great English Poet, and in a land quite different from bis. 
Ficklonoss of mind is an inborn instinct of a woman. Her mind is as changing 
as that of shifty monkeys, as tho shade cast by troes on hoight or depth around, 
and as the tire of wheel revolving swift without a pnuso or rost. 5 6 Truthfulness 
is scarcely seen ( saccat'n tesetm siuhiUabliam). 0 Like fuol burning in a blaz¬ 
ing firo, they burn a man whom they serve for gold or for desire. 7 8 Tho solfish, 
possessive and doubtlul naturo of a woman is illustrated by the words of tho 
wife of a fowler: ‘day by day you return empty-handed ; I suppose you’ve 
got a soeond establishment to’koop up olsowhore.’ 0 Similarly a fish, while 
caught in a net and at tho fisherman’s fire, says : 

“ ’Tis not the cold, tho heat, or wounding net; 

‘Tis but tlie fear my darling wifo should think 
Another’s love has lured her spouso away.” 9 

The poor man’s wifo who wantod a safflower-coloured cloth said to her husband: 
‘If I oan’t have them dyed with salflowor, I don’t want to go at all. 
Get some other woman to go to the fostival witli you.’ 10 Tt is ouce stated that 
a woman cannot bo satisfied with throe things: intercourse, adommonl and 
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child-bearing.’ Insatiable and incurablo is Inst in a woman. So passionate 
are women, that no guard can kcop them right. A daughter stood holding her 
father’s hands, and escaped with her paramour without her fathor’s knowledge. 1 2 3 
A girl was brought up entiroly by women from her birth. Sho saw no 
man other than her husband. She was kept, in a sovon-storiod house with 
a strong guard of women only. But sho managed to bring an outsider into tho 
house, by her designing waiting woman, and corrupted herself and then took 
to various tricks to prove her innocenco. 3 In fact, corruption is tho rule of 
their life. Given opportunity, all womon work iniquity. 4 No woman finds 
delight in hoT own house. A wife forsakes her husband though strong 
and lusty. She will sin with any othor man, even with a lamo porson. 5 A 
householder’s wife plays tricks with her husband, in whoso absence she oarrios 
on intrigues with the village headman. 6 In her husband’s absonce, a Brah- 
mapa lady misconducted herself, and thero was no end to the stream of her 
lovers in and out of the house. 7 A bride, while carried in a closed carriage 
accompanied by a large escort, misconducted herself with King Kandari of 
Benares who was kept concealed by his minister in a tent-shapod screen, in 
order to bo convinced of the dopravity of woman-kind. 8 Passion in woman 
is all-consuming. They are proud by natnro. They will not lot their prido 
kiss the ground easily by a man whom their lioart yearns for. 9 10 A quoon had, 
by her repeated importunity, caused her husband, tho king, to promise that 
he would not look on any other woman with eyes of love, but bIio herself used, 
regularly, to sin in the absence of the king. ’ 0 But with such a corrupted stato 
of things in the harem of the king wo havo already hocomo familiar. Horo wo 
only try to get an idea of the state of things among the general mass of tho 
people. Women are profligacy incarnato (ilthiyo asatd ndma ). 11 Passion makos 
them completely blind. No woman is over faithful to ono man alono. 12 So 
on and so on. And the Jdtakm leave no stone unturned to prove this. 
Examples thoy give us in countless numbers, both from history and from 
everyday life. Similies they employ, so striking,' 3 that they won’t escape 
from our memory easily. We must now stop hero, we think. The upshot 
of the whole discussion is, that adultery and corruption did exist in tho 
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marriage : 1, pp. 411-2 ; II, p. 180. 

4. J., 1, p. 289-G ? 

5. J., V, p. 440-G. 308. 

0. J., XI, pp. 134-0 and G. 03-4. 

7. J., I, p. 406-G. 141 j also II, pp. 133-G. 91; 108-G. 122 ; 338#. G. 46-8 ; III, pp. 
342 ff G. 40 ff ; IV, pp. 245-208. 
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husbands eight, yet bn a ninth her love she Bets.” 

18. The limit is loaolicd when a woman is so horribly described, in her unbridled lust, to 
be thirsting f ot thh blbdd oi her own dutiful boh j J., I, pp, 280-8. 
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society, as always ; paraddra gamana and ittlrimdyd wore not, or could not 
be, absent. 1 2 All women—unmarriod women, unmarried girls ( kumdriyo ), 
married women ( sabbhattu) and widnwod women (jinnd) —are prey to fleshy 
lust, but through honour’s voico they ehook the passion, so we hear also, 8 
And this precisely is tko keystone of the whole subject. Whereas corrup¬ 
tion was certainly thero, and mothors often became sorry for their sons 
visiting noighbourer’s wives and not returning home in time, 3 the situation 
could not have boon so uliorly hopeless as iho stories would make ua believe, 
with all the emphasis at their command. The purpose of the Jdtafcas, 
specially in this direction, is avowedly didactic, and we must discount the 
terras in whioh women are reforrod to. Theso utterances are from, and for, 
tho ascetics—those who, perhaps, tirod of their own weakness, and despaired 
of their failures, want to rim away from tho world: and so it is that women 
are a stain to the religious life— itthiyo ndma pabbajitassa malum. 4 These 
poople, you see, having got all tho terrible traits in tho character of the 
tendor sex in one place, cannot entertain respectful feelings towards women. 
They are apt to cherish frightful feelings, and to koep themselves aloof from 
feminine charms that ovorcome man’s reason, 5 as admonitions to budding 
ascetics like Isisinga, go to show. 6 The general mass of tho people, on the 
other hand, had not the least aversion towards, or squeamishness about 
women. We may not deny the existence of moral corruption, but wo must 
emphatically bold, that tho perverse sentiments expressed before were not 
the sentiments of the people in goneral: they come from the mouths of 
those who, through some reason or other, looked beyond this world, and 
whom Varahamihira, a few centuries after, termed ‘wicked persons.’ 7 And 
in the faoe of their preachings, people maintained their love towards wives, 
whose status, though, was no higher. 8 In the Jatahas themselves we can see 
this other side of the picture, the picture of devoted and chaste wives, of 
happy love and affection betwoon husband and wifo. 

People never love others as they do a beloved wifo, so we hear ; 9 “may 
THE OT HER thy friendship with thy loved wife be indissolubleis the 
SIDE - benediction of Vidhura bestowed upon the Takkha general 

Punuaka, who won tho hand of Irandatl . 10 


1. J., V, p. 403-0. 253; VI, p. 238-0. 1004; V, p. 107 } IV, p. 178-0. 42. 
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8 Of. tho significant remarks in Jaina works i “... .Men forsooth say, women are the 
vessels of happiness, but Acitr&Agasiilra, 1, 2, 4, 3 j 6, 4, 6; “In thte world men have a 
natural lilting ior women"; ho who knows and ronounoos them, will easily perform his duties 
os a Sramana: (Mlaradhyayanas&tra, H, 16, 17. 

9.' J.,VI,p. 468. 

10. J., VI, 323 —ajcyyamesa lava hotu metli bhmydya kacodm piy&ya taddhith. 
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“A maiden fair, with wreath upon her head 
Fragrant with sandal oil, by me was lod 
A happy bride within my houso to reign 

Those utterances of a mother give 11 s the picture of a happy household. The 
custom, as to-day, mado unrelated girls, sisters. 2 A 3 against the invectives 
cited above wo have the following : 

“Truth that sages ascertained, who is there that dares to blame ? 
Women in this world are born, destined to great power and fame. 

They for dalliance are formed, joys of love for them ordainod, 

Seeds within them germinate, source from whenco all life’s sustained. 
They from whom man draws his breath scarce by man may bo disdainod. : ’ 3 

All women wero not like Alambusa or Nalinika: thoro did arise, from time 
to time, illuminating illustrations of Sujata, Sambula, Amaradovi, Udaya- 
bhadda, Udumbara, Buja and others. Sujata, fair and lovely, was a faithful, 
virtuous and dutiful girl, properly discharging lior dutios to her husband and 
paronts-in-law. Both husband and wife dwelt together in joy, and unity, 
and oneness of mind. 4 Sambula was again a symbol of a devoted wife. Sho 
followed her Ieprosy-striokon husband to the forest, and sorvod him with 
exemplary devotion. 3 And thus the words of tho Samyulta Nikciya 6 that: 
bhariya parama sakha —wife is a supremo comrado—como to bo truo. 

These instances, no doubt, confirm the idea that a woman’s highost object 
of worship was her husband, tho ideal of a Hindu wifo that 
AT HOME. has stood the ravages of centuries. Ideas prevailing at the 
time, with regard to tho duties and status of a wife, as already 
noticed, show that she was under tho subjoction of her husband, and was 
his absolute property, for Vessantara could give Maddi away to a Brahmana 
who begged her of him, and still “sho did not frown nor chafe or ory.” 7 

On the question of seclusion again wo havo evidence both for and against. 
SECLUSION evidence for seclusion of womon is very scanty 

indeed. It is for the most part the royal maidens who are 
termed Orodhd. B Only the queens, and princesses, and perhaps daughters 


1. J., in, p. 612 -G. 10 s. 
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o{ noble families, wont in a covered carriage ('paficchamaydna). ’ But even 
tliero tlio custom does not seem to have been rigid. We often see queens freely 
moving in the palace, and talking with ministers and other officers. 2 
Generally however women had complete freedom. They enjoyed in public 
places of enjoyment. 3 Daughters-in-law were not forbidden, as to-day, 
to talk bofore their olders, fathors-in-law. 4 A man goes with his wife 
through the bazaar frooly. 5 At public coromonies, or feast or festivals 
women are seen moving without any foar, 6 as we saw a woman insisting on 
going to the festival in a safflower-coloured garment, with her arms twined 
around hot husband. 7 Still however we are inclined to believe, that oppor¬ 
tunities were very few in which women could develop their capacities. They 
were, for instanco, not supposed to be knowing swimming, as the men 
were. 8 We are elsewhere 9 told that women are naturally timid (itthiyo 
bhirujdtika). And cowards are compared to women. When an atoher 
becomes wroth with the robbors for offering him raw meat, the latter says : 
“What, is he the only man, and are we merely women ?” 10 The husband 
drives tho cart and the wife sits behind. 11 


Motherhood is the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriage ideal: 
MOTHER- “Women,” says Manu, “were ordained to be mothers, even 


HOOD—THE 
AIM. 


as men wore oroated to be fathers”—a statement of the 
principal purpose, perhaps not quite in harmony with modern 
notions, but nono-the-less significant of the hidden aim of human life.’ 2 
That is why a wife is called Pajdmti (or jiajapciti) in our stories. 13 All 
women, whether rich or poor, long (puttatthikd) and beg for eons and 
daughters, and offer prayors and gifts to heavon. 1 * Barrenness was a curse 
to a woman. 13 She was less respeoted for this roason, so much so that we 
hear of a woman pretending to bo big with child up to the last, through 
the help of her good old nurso who instructs hor fully in the whole process, 16 
Here we f ortunatoly have a glimpse of a woman in this state. The woman who 
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became heavy with child wasgenexally sent to hex own parent homo (pitrkulam) 1 2 
for bringing forth the child. Stopping of monthly courses ( utukdla) was the 
sign of a woman having conceived. The goneral idea of tho child’s timo in the 
mother’s womb was 9 or 10 months. 3 During this poriod thero is a Btrong 
craving in a woman’s heart, ( dohala) which must bo fulfilled, at any cost, and 
we have many a figure of harrassed husbands on this account. 3 Some cero- 
monies were performed at the time of a woman’s concoption for tho protootion 
of tho embryo ( gabbhaparihara). 4 * 6 Tho pains of travail at tho birth of a child 
are liown as Kammajavdta, s thus showing how deeply tho Karma thoory was 
rooted in the minds o:f tho people. 

As to woman’s inborn love xor finery and ornaments ( VaUhdlarikdrd), 
wo havo ample evidence. Womon were in thoso days, as 
ORN AMEN TS they havo always boon,® fondor of thoso things than mon. 7 8 

Fine garments of cotton, silk and linon woro worn. 0 How 
these wore worn by the ladies, we have no clear indications to show. 9 The 
two, upper and lower, gamonts, of a single piece each, woro probably 
common to both sexes, though women soom to havo further elaborated 
their toilette by supplementary clothing for such parts of the body as tho 
prevailing notions of modesty required them to olotho. Among tiro various 
ornaments worn by women, at least of the richer class, woro noolclacos 
(mala) earrings (hundald), of jowols or Kusa flower or palm loaf, bracelets 
(keyura), frontletpieoo, foot-bangle ( palipddalcam ) and waist bands ( mekliald). 10 
These and other ornaments worn by ladies jingled like little birds that chirrup 
in time of rain ( cintilca). 11 12 Face-powdors wore also used (kaMupanisevitam 
mukham).' 3 They smeared thoir hair, arms and other parts of the body with 
sandal oil. 13 Fair tresses on the head, with many a curl parted in the middlo 
and tipped with gold, added to the oharm and beauty of women. ’ 4 They also 
dyed the finger-tips of their hands and feet, orimaon-red, like copper with 
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lac. 1 The toilet of course remained incomplete without a mirror which was, 
iu the case of high-class ladios, fixed to ivory-handles, 2 just as we see in a 
fresco-painting at the famous oaves of Ajanta. 3 Some kind of footwear 
(paduka) was also used by the ladies. 4 


Coming now to the position the woman occupied with regard to her child¬ 
ren, we have only to remind ourselves of what we have 

' j i p| ||1 MlTTT'O T\ ^ 

STAGE. already noticed before. We have seen that the mother was 

an object of great reverence. At this stage, grown-up as 
she was, she naturally occupied a substantial authority in the household. 
The internal management and, control of the house were solely in her 
hands. Once a monkey, just lot loose by its owner, a gahctpati, informed 
its tribe in the forest that human society was vastly different from theirs in 
view of the following : 


“There are two masters in the house : one has no beard to wear. 

But has long breasts, ears pierced with holes, and goes with plaited hair; 
His price is told in countless gold; he plagues all people there.” 5 
This shows vividly, and in a humorous way, her position in the house. 6 


Excepting perhaps the royal ladies and high-class women, it was not un¬ 
common for ordinary women, old and young, to work for 
SSSS™ li v °iihL°od. 7 In the villages, the peasant women did various 
kinds ol work, for instance, of watching the fields. 8 Spinning, 
weaving and other allied occupations were usually meant for women,® as 
we saw. Flower-girls ( pannikadhita ) weDt about selling flowers and fruits 
in baskets. 10 Many of the poorer women, however, were employed in 
domestio servioe as waiting-women ( paricarikd), 11 maid-servants (dasi) 12 and 
nurses (dhati). 13 The work and the position of female slaves, we have 
already noticed. She, the Dasi, had to perform many duties, 14 and the 
treatment she reoeived does not appear to have been in anyway enviable. 
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TION. 


Among other means of livelihood, wo now note tho “shady one of 
prostitution,” which was a recognisod institution. Wo aro 
hero loaving out the dancing girls ( natakiithiyo ), who formed 
tho royal harem with which wo have alroady bocomo familiar. 1 
There were besides those, the oourtosans or prostitutes who usually bolongod 
to that seotion of the fair sex which had no placo by tho domestic firosido of 
the common householder, and wore reserved for tho pleasures of tho pooplo. 
These women earned their livelihood as courtesans. 2 


In order to understand clearly the position of those courtesans, wo shall 
briofly reveiw the stories concerning them. 

A ganikd once used to make great gains ; but aftorwards sho did not got 
the worth of a betel-nut ( tambulamattamapi ), and nobody courted hot. Tho 
reason for this wag that the woman usod formorly to tako a prico from tho 
hand of ono, and not to go with another until sho was off with him ( ajirapetvd), 
and that was why she used to receive much. Afterwards she had changod her 
manner, and without leave of the first she wont with the last, and so sho was 
left forsaken. 3 


A mnnadasl received a thousand pioeos from a youth, who visited her 
only once and then disappeared. She, for honour’s sake (silabhedabhayena), 
took not so much as a piece of betel from another man, and so sho gradually 
became poor. “Tho man who gave me a thousand pieces has not come those 
three years ; and now I have grown poor. I cannot keep body and soul to¬ 
gether.” She wont to the chief-justice to sook advice, and was told to return 
to her former profession. 4 

Those two instances soem to suggost, as an ideal, that a oourtosan should 
look to only one man, and as a statement of fact, that alio did rocoivo many. 

Sama was a courtesan ( ganikd) of Bonaros. Her prico, as usual, was a 
thousand pieces of money. Sho was a favourite of the king’s, and had a suite 
of five hundred female slaves (vannadasiyo). A young wealthy morchant, 
who was enamoured of Sama, presented her every night with a thousand pieces 
of money. One day, while standing at an open window on tho upper floor 
of her house, sho saw a robber, oomoly and graoiouB, being lod along tho street. 
Sama fell in love with him at first sight. She got the robbor released by send¬ 
ing a thousand pieces of money to the city-governor as a bribo, saying that tho 
robber waB her brother and that he had no other refuge except in Sama, and 
the young merchant was executed as a substitute. Thenceforth Sama ac¬ 
cepted nothing from any other man’s hand, but passed all her time taking her 
pleasure with this robber only. Tho robbor thought, ono day, that if tho 
woman should fall in love with any one else, sho would cause his death also. 
So ho took her with all her ornaments on to a garden, squeezed her till she 
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became insonsible and then decamped, with all her jewellery, never to return. 
When Same, recovered consciousness, she could not find her lord. She fasted 
and led a simple life for a few days, but when sho learnt, from the poople she 
had despatched in search of her lord, that ho would not have hor, she took 
onco moro to her former course of life, full of rogrots. 1 

Praotieally the same thing is told about another courtesan ( nagaraso - 
bhani) of Benares, Sulasa by name. But bore Sulasa is described as one—a 
woman that too—who possessed raro wisdom and courage. The robber, after 
three or four months, desired to leave hor, taking away some of her jewellery. 
He told her one day, that while being hauled along by tho kind’s men he had 
promised an offering to a tree-deity on a mountain top. Sulasa, to fulfil his 
desiro,put on all hor ornaments, and accompanied him to the top of a mountain. 
There she was told by the robber, that he had not gone thero for offering but 
tor killing her and depriving her of all the j ewellery. In piteous words she said: 
‘husband, why would you kill me ? I loft a rich man’s son for you, spent 
large sum and saved your life. I might get a thousand pieces a day, but I look 
at no other man. Such a benefactress I am to yon ; be kind enough to spare 
my life. I will be your slave.’ But tho robber did not move. Then Sulasa’s 
wits rose to tho occasion. She prayed for the last embrace. Ho agreed. She 
walked round him in respectful salutation three times, and kissed him. Then 
sho stood behind him, as if to do obeisance thero, and threw him down the 
precipice. Tho robber was crushed to pieces, and died on the spot. With a 
burning heart Sulasa roturned home. 2 

In these two instances we do envisage the fact, that a courtesan did not 
always like to flirt with many. She yearned to havo a man of her choice, 
and thon to livo happily with him and with nobody else. 3 

Another lady of the town (mgarasobham vannadasi) was beautiful and 
prosperous. A young merchant, as before, gave hor a thousand pieces daily, 
and took pleasure with her constantly. Once being late, he went to her with¬ 
out money. She said : “Sir, I am but a couitosan ; I do not give my favours 
(hdi) without a thousand piooos : you must bring the sum.” She did not here 
the young man’s entreaties, and ordorod her maids to drive him away. Being 
discontented, ho turned out an ascetic. Whon the king, a friend of the young 
man, knew this, he at onco ordorod her to bring him back. She drove in a 
chariot to tho place where the man was, and boseeched him to return. But 
tho man sotting forth the utter impossibility of this, sho came baok, 4 

Thon we hoar of Kail, another ganilca of Bonares. Sho had a brother, 
Tufldila by name, a debauohee, a drunkard and a gambler who wasted her 
wealth. She could not restrain him. One day, he was beaten at hazard 


1 . J., Ill, pp. 60-03-GG. 89-72. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 435-8. GG. 18-20. Tho minister Scnaka killed a harlot {7eel) after enjoy¬ 
ing lxer in a garden, and carried her ornaments away: J., VI, p. 382. 

3. Bimala Chum Law’s reading of her psychology is, to our mind, at variance with the 
whole tone of the Btories: See, op. cit., p. 33. 

4. J-, IQ, pp. 475-8. GG. 77-87. 
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(dutaparajito), and lost the very clothes he was olad in ; wrapping about him 
a rag of loin-oloth, he came to his sister’s houso. But she had commanded her 
maids to drive him out. And so they did. Ho stood by the threshold (dvd- 
ramule) and made his moan. Now a rich young merchant, frequenting Kali, 
came and askod Tuncfila why ho was crying. On knowing tko reason, ho con¬ 
soled him and enterod the house, and askod Kali why she treated hor brother 
like that. “If you aro fond of him, givo your clothing yourself,” aho replied in 
scorn. Now in her houso ( ganikagharc) the fashion was this : out of ovory 
1000 received, 500 wore for the woman, 500 for clothes, porfumoa and garlands; 
the men who frequented the houso received garments, stayod the night thoro, 
and on the next day put oil thoso garments and put on thoir own and wont thoir 
ways. Here the young man put on the garments provided for him, and gavo 
his own to Tundila who hastened away to the tavorn. And on tho noxt day, 
according to the ordora from Kali, tho maids surroundod tho man when ho 
was going out and took the clothes from him and bade him off. The man 
lamented upon his stato. 1 

Thus we get a very vivid and realistic pioturo of the life thoso courtosans 
led in those days. 2 They lived upon thoir mnna. Usually tho rich people 
were thoir patrons, and kings also held thorn in favour. 3 Thoy lived in state 
and luxuries, with a largo train of servants. 4 * Thoy kopfc intimate connection 
with court-musicians. 3 A courtesan, as a general rule and in tho eyes of tho 
ordinary people, was not looked down as a moral outoast past redemption, as 
we may seo her talking frooly with Gamaijicanda and sending a mossago to tho 
king, 6 though expressions like ‘a vile trado ( mcakamrm),’ 7 ‘a houso of ill- 
fame’ ( ganikagJiara), 8 and ‘this bad life of mino (kilitfha) 3 10 and a low woman 
(durilthi humbhadasi), ' 0 show that the moral aspect of tho occupation was 
not lost sight of. Still, discounting tho objective colouring, wo do not fool 
that these ‘public women’ wore in any way below tho normal standard, but 
they, Sulasa, Sama and others, like thoir sistors Ambapali and Salavat! 11 , 
rose to a higher standard through their intolloctual and artistio accomplish- 


1. J., IV, pp. 248-9-0. 100. 

2. A curious idea is met with in tho Hallhijiala Jatalea, J., IV, pp. 473-4 : A wretched 
woman (dvggatittM) is soon outside tho gate of a oity with seven sons, hail and hoarty: one hold¬ 
ing pot and plate for cooking, one mat and balding, one going boforci and.one following boliind, 
one holding a finger of hor, ono sitting on hor ]iip, and ono on hor shoulder. When askod about 
their father, she says: “tho lads havo no father at all for certain (nibaddho),” and points to a 
banyan tree ( nigrodha ) whoso deity, sho says, gave hor children. Courtosans in India, says 
Rouse, were said to be married to certain troos: perhaps this woman belongs to that olass, 
Cowell, JUtaka, IV., p. 294 n. 

3. Of. J., V, p. 134, wliero we hear a ganika doposod from her position by a king and after- 
wards restored. 

4. Of. Mah&vagga, VIII, IS, 11. 

6. J., I. pp. 384-0. 

0. J., II, pp. 302-3. 

7. J., IIJ, p. 00. 

8. J.,IV, p.249. 

' ' 9. J., Ill, p, 436. 

10, J., VI, p. 228-Q.1001. 

11 . Seo Mahdvagga, VI, 30 ff } VIII, 1, 3-4. 
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meats, and came to bn respected, rather than hated, by the people in 
goneral, 1 

Wliatover the roasona for the cxistonco of tho institution of prostitution 
may be, 2 it is cortaiu that it was au impoitaat institution. It cannot more¬ 
over bo said with any sound reason, that pooplo sought tho company of tho 
ganika because their life at homo was miserable or unbearable, but evidently 
thoy were drawn by her accomplishments, physical and intellectual. 3 Wo 
hear: 

“With wives chaste, faithful and of high dogreo, 

A man may circumspect and prudent be, 

May curb his passions woll in such a ease, 

Yet in somo harlot his whole trust may place. 4 5 

Boforo leaving this subject of tho position of woman, we must note her 
condition in widowhood. Tho first question hero is, whotlier 
WIDOWHOOD, she had any right to live as a widow or whether she was ex¬ 
pected to accompany her husband to tho funeral pyre. We 
do not find a single instance, as far as wo can soo, of self-immolation of a 
widow. The custom of Sati was quito absont in those days. 

But tho state ot a widow was terrible indoed. VidJiavapttUa is a torn of 
scorn and reproach. 3 And tho piteous words of MaddI, who onvisages that 
state, aro worth noticing in tins connection : 

“For torriblo is widowhood-Tho meanest harries her about. 

Knocked down and smothered in tho dust, held roughly by the hair, 

A man may do her any hurt, all simply abend and stare. 

Evon in a prosperous household, bright with silver without end, 

Uuldudly spooohes novor cease from brother or from friend. 

Naked aro rivors waterless, a kingdom without king, 

A widow may havo brothers ten, yet is a naked thing. 

A banner is the chariot's mark, a fire by smoke is known. 

Kingdoms by kings, a wedded wife by husband of hor own. 

Tho wifo who shares her husband’s lot, bo it rich or bo it poor, 

Hor famo tho very gods do praise, in trouble she is sure.” 6 


1. Gf. tho character u£ Vasantasona of the Gdnidiitki of Bhaaa and the Mrcchakafika of 
Sudra.Ua. 

2. “Tho same reasons which gave rim to tho cIobs of tho TTotaiern. in. Athens were also res¬ 
ponsible for tho growth of free women in the cities of ancient India. Thoy played an important 
part in the public and private life of our country and undoubtedly contained many women of tho 
typo of Tlioodoto and Aspnsia.” Sailondrunafch Dbar, 7. II. Q., IV, p. 302. 

3. Cf. Ohakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 203. 

•1. 0., V, p. 403-0. 2G2. We have in the stories difforont designations for those public 
women or oourteRtuis. Whether thoy differed from ono another, we oannofc soy. Wo have Vesi 
(Ve ij/a) —V, p. 425; VI, p. 382; nariyo —V, p. 420 ; gamaniyo-V, p. 426 ; ganika —II, pp. 302, 
300 ; III, pp. S9-60; IV, p. 248 ; V, p. 134; mgarasdbhani —IIT, pp. 436, 476 ; vamwdasi — 
II, p. 380; III, p. 476.; VI, p. 300; liumbltadusi—V, p. 403-G. 252; VI, p. 228-Gf. 1001 S 
Kalidasa, in his Meghaduta, notes throe classes of these women Paxyastri i abhisarilca and 
VekyU, 1. II. Q., IV, pp. 302-3. 

5. J., VI, pp. 33. 

e. J., VI, p. 608 -G. 1839-1876. 

38 
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It sooins however that widow-remarriago was allowed, and widows, if 
not grown very old, did marry another man and tlioro was nothing abominable 
in that.’ 

About tho legal property-rights of woman, wo learn noxt to nothing. 

We onee hoar an old man, complaining that as soon as he 
rPorFRTY. was dead, his wife, being young, would marry some other 

RIGHTS. man and r.ponrl all his money, instead of handing it over to 

his own son. 2 Pcltihtm (IJi.am.im, as a. dowry given to her, 
may have boon recognized as a sole possession of a woman . 1 2 3 4 

Some women also took the monastic vow liko men, and lived by begging, 
away from the mundane world, These faribbfijiMs* wore 
FEMAT.E generally wise and learned like Tilled of UfclnrapauuSJa, and 

ASCETICS. likod to form company with the learned male ascetics. This 
sometimes actually resulted in close intimacy, and it does 
not seem quito improbable that some at least, tired of this ascofic lifo, again 
came back to householder’,s life, liko Saccatapavl of the Kunala Jdtaka . 5 
Sometimes both tho husband and tho wife together took to ascotic lifo, and 
then they lived in the forest, abstaining from any worldly oonnoction, having 
their own soparate huts ( pamasald ). 6 Public opinion, docs not seem to have 
been in any way against those femalo ascetics. 

We fool, at the end of this discussion, that normally the position of woman 
was happy. But it was not quito satisfactory. Freedom to enjoy light and 
air, the two blessings of God, she no doubt had, and her personal froodom was 
soldom interfered with, but she was accepted more Cor meeting tho demands 
of tho male-sex than for any aspirations of her own fulfilled. 


1. J.,1,1). 2215; VI, p. 159. 

2. ,T.. I, p. 22G, 

3. J., VI, p. 494-0. 1748. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 93-4 ; 383 ; IV, pp. 23-7; 300; V, pp. 427-8; VI, pp. 73, 407. 

5. J. V., pp. 427-8, Snocaltipiivi is onllcid a itditxamnni, possibly a Jaina nuu, 

6. J., Ill, pp. 93-4 ; 3S3 ; IV, p. 23-7 ; VI, pp. 73-520* 
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E duoattojs is no doubt one of tho standards by wliich cultural position 
of a particular socioty or people is to bo j udged. From the light wliich 
these stories throw, here and there, on tho system and nature of education, 
wo may be inclined to say that the Jala hi society had 1 cached a high wator- 
naurjk of cidtural attainments. 1 


As to tho general education of a child at homo —for tho Indian system 
of primary education was mainly one of hereditary transmission of skill in 
arts and eralLs—wo know very little. Once we hoar : whon tho son of the 
Setlhi learnt writing (leJchaih), tho slave Ivatahaka too wont with hull carry¬ 
ing his slate (phalalcam oahamdno ganlm), and thus learnt writing . 2 It 
would soom from this, that the boys received instruction, somowhero outside 
tho homo, presumably at a public school. L’lio use of tho word 1 phalaka 1 or 
board also shows, that method of instruction of beginners in tho art of writing 
was much the samo as in tho primary schools of no-day. The boys loarnt the 
throe Lis—reading, writing and ante me tic—in these elementary schools . 3 

After completing this gonoral education, tho boys wero sent out to some 
woll-knowninsLiLulioii for highor education. Of all tho plaocs 
w ki°k imparted highor education, Takkasila, in the extreme 
north-west, was by far tho most important and widely 
renowned. Our storios abound in references Lo this famous Univorsity town . 4 
It was, as we kavo already noted, the chief intellectual centro of tho age, 
attracting students and scholars from different and distant parts of the 
country . 5 Tho fame of Takkasila as a groat centre of learning was evidently 
duo to its world-J'onownod teachers (diidpdmkhd dcariya). Lot us see how 
this great Univorsity seat imparted education to tho youths of the country. 


As stated boforo, students are always spoken of as going to Takkasila to 
comploto tlioir oducation and not. to begin it. As a rulo, the 
time for beginning tho higher studies at Takkasila is given as 
the ago of sixteen ( soluMvassuhile ), 6 or whon the students 
coiuo of ago (vayapatte ). 7 Naturally, students oE a maimer age only could 
bo sent so far away from ihoir homos. 


FOB. U1.UU.EH 
(STUDIES. 


1. On tins uubjoot, tho two artiolos, ono by J. N. Sikdar In tho J. B. O. jl. B. IV, pp. 148 - 
01, and tho olhor by Ur. ILK. Mookorji in tho Buddhistic Btudies, pp. 230-5G, have been 
holplul to no. 

2. J., I, p. 451. “Coinenius calls tho first years ol a ohild tho mother’s suhool, and finds 
hero tho rudimonts of all lator education,” H. V. Veukatoswara, Indian 0allure, though the 
Ages, 1, p. 107. 

3. According to Kaudlya, a prinoo should ho taught lypi (writing), and eatikfoyana 
(aritlunotio), after tho 4th your. Arthaidstra, l, 0. 

4. Eor lull loforoncos see Dines Andersen, Index to thcJataka, pp. 61-2. 

5. From B5.ru.nasi J., 1, pp. 272, 285, 400, -U>3 j II, pp. 85, 87 ; IU, p. 234 ; IV, pp. 50, 
224 i V, pp. 127, 203 ; Bajagahu — J., ill, p. 238 : V, p. 177, 247 j Mithila — IV, p, 31b ; 
Ujieni-IV, p. 302 ; Kosala—III, p. 15 s Sin-V, p. 210; Kuru-UI, p. 390; V, 457. 

0. J., U, p. 277 ; 111, p. 122 ; IV, p. 237 ; V, pp. 127, 210. 

7, J., I, pp. 306, 430, 005 ; II, p. 62 ; I, pp, 18, 171, 194, 228,248 { V, pp. 102, 193, 227 
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While dealing with the education of Princes wo have, by reproducing a 
long and characteristic passage from tlio TilamuUhi Jatalca , 1 
ADMISSION. noticed practically all tlio principal features of the educational 
Systran, and organization of the tones, specially at. Takkasilii. 
Wo saw, there, how the student, coming from abroad for learning, was 
admitted into tho University. Usually tho students paid the entire tuition 
fcos—the toaehor’s Ices ( acariydbluTgtiru )—in advance, which was 1000 pieces 
of money (a favourite iigmo). 2 In lion ol paying fees in cash, a student was 
allowed to pay them in tho shape of services to his teacher. Such students 
attended on their teacher by day and received instruction by night 3 and 
were called dhamnuinlevdsihl, as against those fcopayors —mmi/ab/uJgaclayaM 
—who only learnt the arts. Tho duties of fiOO Ptahinapa pupils of a school 
wore, among others, to gather firewood from the forests Cor their master. 4 If 
however a student wanted to devote his whole time to studios, without sparing 
any time for such services, and at tho same time was not able to pay tho foes 
in advance, ho may be trusted to pay them after tho completion of his educa¬ 
tion. Wo road of one such ifrahmajia student paying off tho loos by bogging 
after completing his studios. 5 It may also happen, that poor students wore 
provided a free education by somo charitable community. For instance, once 
tho “Benares folk” used to give day by day commons of food to tho poor 
lads, and had them taught free. 6 Then again tlio cost of education was, to 
some extent, taken over from f lic teachers, and tho pupils, by tlio occasional 
invitations to dinner oxtoudod to them by philanthropic householders or by 
the latter thomsolvos bringing to tlio former presents in oxen and rico and 
milk 7 * Another class of students was formed by those who wore soul, as 
companions of tho princes of their respective countries at State expenses. “ 
Looking to tho length of time a student took to finish his education, and to 
tho nocossnry expenses winch tho teacher had to incur, tho amount of lot! 
ohargod does not soem to have boon very heavy. 


Though tho University centres wero mainly residential, day-scholars 
wero also admitted to instruction. I’riuco J'unlia of Bonaros 
SS*®*- bad an independent house for himself from which he attended 
the college at Takkasila. “One night after lessons ho loft the 
teacher’s house in the dark and sot out for home.” 9 In th® day-scholars 
wero included householders or marriod students. Wo have sovoral instances 
of such day-soholars, married men, who are obstructed by their wivoa from 
going to their master’s houso and listening to his teachings. 10 


1. J., II, pp. 277-8- Supra, pp. 80-00. 

2. J., I, p. 273 j II, pp. 47-8 > IV, pp. 38-9 ; 50, 128, 298, 316 ; V, p. 407. 

8. J"., II, p.-278. 

4. J., 1, pp. 317-8. 

5. J., IV, p. 224. 

6. J., I, p. 239— 'B&ranaGiv&eino duggaULnatii paribbayam dalva fiippam eihkhapcnli.' 

7. J., I, pp. 101, 318 j III, pp. 171, 637, IV; p. 301, 

S. J„ HI, p. 238 ; V, pp. 247, 263. . 

9, J„ IV, p. 96. 

10, - J., 1, pp. 300-2, 463. 
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The usual number of students under an individual teacher is invariably 
given as live hundred—which, again, is a conventional figure. 1 
sruliENTS 1 ' Among these, the majority was, of course, formed by the 
Khattiyas and tho Brahmanas. 2 The minority was formed 
by sons of setthis or magnates and officers of kings. 3 Once wo read of 
a tailor going to Takkasila, but that also in the company, or rather as a 
servant, ot a merchants’ son. 4 Cabalas were not admitted, as we saw from 
the instance of tho two brothors Citta and Satnbhuta. 5 


Tho particulars about the life of the studonts are very few in the stories. 

But from these few we at least find, that the students led a 
STUDENT LLEE. very simple life. Even tho aristocratic princes came there 
with the modest equipment of a pair of onesoled sandals 
(ekatdlika updnaha), a sunshade of leaves {'pannachattam) and a thousand 
piocos of money as the teacher’s fees, of which not a single piece was pro¬ 
bably loft for private use. 6 In other ways also the lifo of the students at 
the University was under strict control of the teacher, so much so that they 
were not even free to go to a river for bath, except in the company of the 
toaohor. 7 Their standing duty was to gather firewood in tho forests, and 
also personal sorvice to the teacher. 8 Their food was also simple con¬ 
sisting mainly of rioe-gruel (ydgu) or simple rice ( bliatta ), and prepared by a 
maid of tho teacher’s house. 9 At invitations, which were not infrequent, 
they were given sugar-cane ( ucohu ), molasses ( gulam ), ourd and milk 
C dadhikhiram ). 10 

Of course it is inconceivable that a single individual could manage a school 
of 500 pupils or so. He was helped by a staff of Assistant 
ASSISTANT teachers (piithi-dcariyd). And only the most advanced or 
TEACHERS. senior pupils ( jeUhantevasikd ) were appointed as Assistant 
teachers.' 1 The senior pupils also rendered help in teaching 
work. We read of a teaoher appointing his oldest pupil to act as his sub¬ 
stitute. 12 Another teaoher of Takkasila, while going to Benares on some 
mission, says to his chief pupil: “My sou, I am going away from home, while 
I am away, you are to instruct these my pupils.” 13 These senior pupils or 
monitors (anusatthdrd) wore hold in respect by other pupils. 14 By being asso¬ 
ciated with teaching these seniors soon became fit to be toachers themselves. 
Princo Sutasoma being the senior pupil soon attained to proficiency in teaching 


1. J., 1, pp. 239, 300, 317, 402, 436 ; III, pp. 18, 236. 

2. J., 1, p. 463 j II, p. 100 ; III, pp. 122,188. 

3. J., 11, p. 09 j IV, p. 38, 237 ; V, p. 227. 

4. J., IV, p. 38 : Tile fisherman's instance is only a rare oxooption: HI, p. 171. 

6. J., IV, pp. 391-2. 

6. J„ II, pp. 277-8 } IV, p. 00. 

7. «T., 11, p. 278. 

8. J., I, pp. 317-8 : 447-8. 

0. J., 1, p. 318, 

10. J., I, p. 448. 

11. J., II, p. 100, V, p. 487. 

12. J., 1, p. 141. 

13. J., IV, p, 61 —‘tuitt aham vippuvimsaami, (with yava matnagammA /we vulwute tippdrii 

vlLceh 1M.' *■' 

14. J., IV, p. 178-G. 48. 
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(nipphattiin pdpuni) and becoming tho private teacher of bis comrade in 
the school soon educated him, while the others only gradually acquired their 
learning. 1 2 We may also note, in this connection, that the teacher was not a 
single individual, but had a family of his own ( acariyahulam ), a having wife and 
c hi ldren. 3 And it was quite usual for the teacher to give his daughter, if 
he had any, in marriage to his eldest and advanoed student, 4 and he might 
establish a special test for tho purpose. 5 

The study hour seems to have commonced very early in tho morning, 
when the boys were roused from their sleep by tho crowing of a 
UDY HO UBS C0C ^' r i'he cock, it seems, was domesticated in every school to 
1 ‘ serve as a clock. It was a necessity. Once, when tho trained 

eoclc died, the students brought a second one which, however, 
had been bred in a cemetery, and had no knowledge of times and seasons, and 
used to crow casually—at midnight as well as at daybreak. Roused by his 
crowing at midn ight, the young Brahmaijas fell to their studios; by dawn they 
were tired out and coulcl not for sleepiness keep their attention on the subject 
already learnt (gahitatthdmmapi) ; and when he foil acrowing in broad day, 
they did not get a chance of quiet for repeating their lessons (sajjkaya). 
And, as it was the cock’s crowing both at midnight and by day which had 
brought their studies to a standstill, they took the bird and wrung his neck. 6 
This passage shows that there were certain hours for private study, when tho 
students repeated new lessons and revised tho old ones. The two things 
had probably to be finished before noon. 

Instruction by the teacher seems to have been imparted at times conve¬ 
nient to the students, and light and lucky days were observed 
INSTKUCTloN. in giving it, 7 reminding us of tho ‘unadhydya’ system of the 
TJpanisadic times. As pointed out before, the poorer stu¬ 
dents performed menial work for the school during the day time, and 
received instruction at night 8 . Possibly, the day-scholars also learnt the 
sippas at night. 9 The dcariyabhagaddyahas were treated like the eldest 
sons in the house, and were given schooling on every light and lucky day. 10 

From the frequent use of the expression ‘sippam vacesi,’ i.e., ‘causing to 
read the sippas, the arts, it seems clear that the students 
TEXT BOOKS, used to read books. And in the instance already cited, the 
reference to drowsiness preventing the students from under¬ 
standing (lit. Beeing-passanti) the subject already learnt, also indicate the use 


1. J,, V, pp. 457-8. 

2. J., V, p. 457. 

3. J., IV, p. 50. 

4. J., HI, p. 219; VI, p. 347—•“tatiti pana Itule sense pi vayupaUa dh'ita hoti jcllhait- 
tevasilcassa datebbd ti vattath. 

5. J., Ill, pp. 18-9. 

8. J., I, p. 486 and G. 115. 
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of books. Wo have also diced. refeiom e& Lo the existences of books ( potthukain) 
'preserved with brilliant. coloured tappings, and road laying thorn upon a 
beautiful standish.’’ Moreover, Iho repeated mention of the use of writing, 
both in private and oftioul correspondence, loaves no doubt as to this. 

The three Vidas aud the eighteen sippas or arts 2 are repeatedlv spoken 
of as the subjects taught at Talckasila. The invariable men- 
rounsrcsor tion of the tlnee Vakii shows that the Atliarvatvila was 

STUDY. not included in the curriculum. The Vedas wore of courso 

learnt hy heart. Wo do not know of what did the 18 sipjxis 
consist. We have however mention of the following individual arts and 
sciences : elephant lore {hatthisulta). 3 magic charms ( maide ), 4 spell for 
bringing back the dead to life ( nmtahitthdpamaimitam ), 5 hunting ( huldaka- 
kawma), 6 spell for understanding all animals’ cries ( sabbaravajdaammantam), 7 
archery (issdpasippa: dhanurvidyd ), 8 the art of prognostication (angavijjd), 9 
charm lor commanding all things of sense (dla,itbanamavla Vi), 10 divining from 
the signs of the body, ’ 1 and medicine (tilicchd ). 12 

Moat of the references in the Jdtalns point to the studonts taking up tho 
sip pa or the science course. It seems that technical oducal ion was much more 
valuod hr those times than Vedic or theological studies. It is also evident from 
some passages tlrar a student was allowed to take up a special course in one 
of the sippus , in addition to or without the ordiuary course. 1 3 

These sciences were not simply theoretical. Knowledge of the literature of 
a subject bad to be followed by its practical applications. For 
L J RACTICAJL. some subjects, like medicine, practical training was naturally 
essential, as we know from tho account of Jivaka’ti education. ’ 4 
In other subjects, tho practical course was loft to be com¬ 
pleted by Iho students tlremsolvos when they left their colleges. They wandered 
far aud wide, acquiring all practical usages ( scibbosamayasippani ) and under¬ 
standing countiy observances ( iJesacdiiltam ). ,s Princes had to demonstrate 
their technical knowledge hr fore tlioir fathers after returning homo from 
Takkasila, as wo have seen boforo. “A practical turn was indeed given to all 
instruction as a pedagogic principle.” In addition to theoretical lectures and 
practical training, nature-study was somotimes insisted upon for those who 
were intellectually weak among students. An interesting example of this is 


l. 

a. 

:s. 

4. 

5 . 
<5. 

7. 

8. 
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10 . 

tl. 
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13. 
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J., in, pp. 235, 202; IV, p. 299; V, p. 483. 

J-, I, pp. 239, 285, 336, 402, 464; II, p. 87 : III, pp. 113, 122, 337-8 
J., II, p. 47. 

J., II, p. 100; ako I, p. 402. 

J., I, p, 510. 

J., 11. p. 200; 

J., II, p. 415. 

J., 1, p. 356; 11, p. 87; 111, p. 219; V, p. 127, 

J., HI, p. 122. 

,T., IV, p. 457. 

J., 11, p. 200. 

J., IV, p. 171. 

J., I, p. 356 ; 11, p. 99 ; III, pp. 18, 129; TV, p. 456. 

Maliamgga, VIII, 1, 6 jgf. 

J., I, p. 356; HI, pp. 115, 235, 238; IV, pp. 38,200; V, pp. 247, 420, 
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furnished by the Nangaltsa Jataka a world-renowned proiossor of Benares 
had 500 young Brahmanas to instruct, one of whom had always foolish notions 
in his mind (dandhabhava), and always said the wrong thing ; he was engaged 
with the rest in learning the scriptures as a pupil, but hecauso of his folly 
could not master them. The teacher was at pains to consider what method 
of instruction would be suitable for that ‘veriest dullard’ of all bis pupils. 
And the thought, came to him, that the best way was to question him on his 
rotum from gathering firowood and loaves, as to something ho had seen or done 
that day, and then to ask what it was like. ‘For,’ thought the master, ‘this 
will lead him on to making comparisons and giving reasons, and the continu¬ 
ous practice of comparing and reasoning on his part will enable me to impart 
learning to him.’ But the experiment in the end failed, for tho boy comparod 
snake, the trunk of an elephant, sugar-cane, curd aud milk, all to tho shaft 
of a plough : 

“For universal application, he 
Employs a term of limited import. 

Plough-shaft, aud curds to him alike unknown 
—.The fool asserts the two things are the same.” 1 2 

This at least shows the earnest desire ou the part of the teaeher to use all his 
intellectual powers t,o educate a child. 

Next, to Takkasila, Benares was tho most important as a centre of learn¬ 
ing. It was however largely the creation of the ex-studeuts 
BENAKES. of Takkasila who sot upas teachers at, Benares, presumably at 
other places as well, 3 and carried thither tho culture of that 
cosmopolitan eduoational centre which was moulding the intellectual life of 
tho whole of India. In course of time Benares also produced its own alumni 
as educationists—teachers of world-wide fame with tho usual numbor of 500 
pupils to teach. 4 * * It is also probable that Bouaros had, like Takkasila, 
specialized in the teaching of certain subjects, specially music, 8 as it has till 
the present day. With all this, however, Benaros was still a growing 
university in those days, and did not attain much celebrity which it after¬ 
wards did since the decline of Takkasila. The movement of students 
towards Benares is, in th eJdtalcas, very slow and scarce in comparison with 
the other city. Even the students of Benares had to seek resort in Takkasila. 

From the foregoing discussion it will have been apparent, that there was 
a general spread of 'education throughout the country. And it -will have 
become also evident, that the demand for the knowledge of the Sippas or for 
technical and scientific education was not less keen than that for general 


1. J., 1, pp. 447-49. 

2. J., I, p. 449-G. 119. 

3. J., 1, p. 463 ; II, p. 100. 

4. J., I, p. 238 ; 111, pp. 18, 233; IV, p. 237. 

S., J., 11, p.248: u SSr&naiiyan guUitaJnim&ro vayappatto gandhabbatsippe nipphuttim 

pidvd (hittilagandhabbo ndma sakalajambudipe ayyugandhabbo uhoei." 
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education or religious studies. The large mass of middle-class people’ and 
the lower strata of socioty, 2 however, do not seem to have got any benefit of 
this education directly. 

Before we leave this subject, wo must also note another institution which, 
in a way, promoted the spread of education. We moan those 
FOREST-SEATS, forest-seats whore religious teachers, mainly drawn from the 
claos of os-students of Takkasila, having renounced the world, 
imparted instruction to numerous disciples in the traditional loaming of the 
age. These hermitages also served as schools of higher philosophical specula¬ 
tion and religious training. Some of the boldest scpculations in Indian 
philosophy naturally emanated from these sylvan and solitary rotreats, away 
from the haunts of men. Generally those wore set up in the Himalayas. 3 
Sometimes howover the bands of ascotics would establish themselves near 
the centres of population, and would have facilities for attracting recruits. 4 
Setaketu is said to have been originally a senior pupil at a Benares school. 
Ho then wont to Takkasila for education in the arts, on completion of 
which he wanderod through the country learning all practical arts, and 
at last came across a group of 500 ascetics in a village, who after ordaining 
him taught him all their arts, toxts and practicos ( sippanmitacaranam ). 5 

1. Cf. J., IV, p. 235. 

2. Cf. J., Ill, p. 171. 

3. J., I, pp. 40fi, 431, 503; III. p. 143; IV, p. 74. 

4. J., Ill, p. 113; IV, p. 103; V, p. 128. 

0- J., Ill, p. 235. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 


F ar advanced from the primitive stage as the JdtaJca aocioty was, it natu¬ 
rally saw the dovolopmont and prosperity of various arts and sciencos. 
People in that age had come to possess refined tastes and aesthetic percep¬ 
tions : they strove for the joy and beauty in life. 


Reading and writing (vdcanam, lekhanam) wero commonly known. As 
LANGUAGE wo saw just a while beforo, numerous are the references to 
AND LiTERA- the various and widespread uses of writing in tho Jdtalcas, to 
TUBE. tho writing of epistles, 1 11 to the forging of letters, 2 to inscrip¬ 

tions on gold plates, 3 to inscription over a hermitage, 4 inscription in letters 
( akkhardni) of vermilion upon a wall, 3 to letters of tho alphabet engraved on 
gold necklets, 6 to inscriptions upon garments and accoutrements, 7 to the 
scratching of a message on an arrow, 8 and to the scratching of a writing on a 
leaf (panna). 9 


Pali, in the form, more ot less, in which those stories are written, was most 
probably the common language of tho people, though Scimskrta may have boon 
spoken among the more literate and cultured class, and thore may have boon 
different dialects also, as we discern from tho spocific mention of tho Oanddla - 
bhdsd . 10 


Among litoiary works, in addition to tho various works of antiquity like 
the Vedas and tho Venddngas,' 1 ' the Akkhanas or ballads 12 and stra j gdthas 
composed by sdvakas, isis or Teams , 13 Hatthisuttam or tho treatise on olephants 
was known. 14 Tho gdthas of the Jatakas themselves, indeed, reveal a highly 
developed stage of Poetry, rich with imagination and . beauty of style, 15 and 
deep with thoughts and observation alike. 16 The Akkhanas or the ballads in 


1. J.,1, p.377 (mentions a correspondent) ; II, pp. 05, 174 (sealing a letter; also I, 
p. 451); IV, p. 145 (gives content of the message); IV, pp. 370,385, 403. 

2. J., I, p. 451; IV, p. 124. 

3. J., II, pp. 30,372,370; IV, pp. 7, 257, 335, 488 ; V, pp. 59,07,125; VI, p. 29. 

4. J., VI, p. 620—‘ye he ei pabbajitukdmQ ganhantu’ ti akkhardni UJctUtva\ 

5. J., IV, p. 489— ■JtUihi/igiilakena bhiltiyd akkhardni likhkvd: quoted by Barua, 
old Br&hmi Ivicriftione, Intro. 

6. J., VI, p. 390 —SuvannamalU akkharani chinditvO. 

7. J., VI, p. 408 —N ivatthavatthaduu alclcharani ololcelhS. 

8. J., II, p. 90— Kan de akkhardni chinditva. 

9. J., II, p. 174; IV, p. 65; VI,'pp. 309, 385, 400. 

10. J., IV, p. 301; On language, see EUys Davids, Bud. Ind., p. 140 If. 

11. J., V, p. 476. 

12. J., V, p. 450-G. 339 ‘ Vedam ahkhanapaucama.'ilt’ Of. Dialogues of the Budilm, I, 7-9. 

13. J.,V, p.484. The Anguttara Nikdya, 2,230, mentions four kinds of poets; the poet of 
imagination, the poet of tradition, the poet of real life, and tho improvisatore, 

14. 46. 

15. The host representative of charming lyrioal poetry may be found in Qmda-Kinnara 
JStaka, J., IV, p._283-G. 18-42. 

. 16. On the literary value of the Jatakas, see Wintcmitz, History of Indian Literature, II, 
pp. 113 jff 
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prose and verse, such as tliose sung by the rhapsodisfcs, woro curronfc and had 
set up the stage out of which the future Epies were to bo evolvod. 1 We may 
also discern the beginnings, the first steps, towards a future drama in the 
varied productions of shows with scenery, music aud dancing before a big 
concourse of people on certain festival days : these wero the samajjas of which 
wo shall presently speak. We havo a distinct reference to mtakdni, which 
were, most probably, dramatic performances, as distinguished from pure danc¬ 
ing and acting or pantomimes. 2 It seems the ago of the Jatakas saw the be¬ 
ginnings of literary activities—of proso, jioetry and drama—in the ordinary' 
languago of the people. 3 

Of mathematical sciences, we do not get much information from the 

MATHEMATICS- Tories. But there cannot be any doubt that they were far 

ASTRONOMY- advanced from the Vedic times. 4 The numerical svstem must 
A^TROT nrv ** 

have beon well established, as we may guess from the stray 

references to numerical figures, and their fractions. Some arithmetical process 

for multiplication must have been in existence in order to got the following 

instance : 4x500—2000 : five hundred attendants for each of the four dogs 

would make the total two thousand (ekkekkassa pa not sunakhasatdni jparivdroti 

evarri dvihi sunakhasahassehi 'parivaritd ). s 

Both astronomy and astrology seem to have been well advanced, though 
no information as to their scientific character is available. Of course various 
nakhkattas were known, and the mhhhattajdmnalcas made forecasts on the 
moving of different constellations (mkkhattacdram ). 6 And the popular belief 
of Rahu covering up the moon’s orb and the latter’s liberation from the jaws 
of the former, 7 and the idea of hare in the moon, 8 were also prevalent. 


Medical science seems to have well advanced in those days. There were 
Vejjas and tihicchafais who knew their profession well, the 
profession which they had obtained as a legacy from their 
ancestors like Bhoga, Yetarani and Dhammantari (Dhanvantari ?) 9 The 
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]. The Vessantara J„ its gMJias, virtually constitute an epic ; J., VI, pp. 479 if. 

2. J., V, p. 282 —nataleaiii upattliapessama. 

3. Speaking on the literature of the Buddhist period in general, Rhys Davids remarks : 
“It shows a ourious contrast between the value of the ideas to be expressed and the child-like 
incapacity to express them well. Wo have here, as to style, only the untrained adolescence 
of the Indian mind. Bat what Vigour it has !.... there is much rough and rugged beauty 
both in the ballads and in the lyrios.... In aftertimes we have evidence of more successful 
study of the arts and methods of rhetoric and poetry. But never do we find the same virility, 
the same ourious compound of humour and irony and love of Nature on the one hand, with a 
deadly earnestness and really on the whole a surprisingly able grasp of tbe deepest problems 
of life, on the other Buddhist India, p. 186. 

4. On the whole subject of these Anaient Indian Sciences, see particularly Thibaut, 
Astronomic, Astrologic und Math motile in Buhler-Keilhom’s Groundrm der Indo-Arischen 
Philologie i and also recent marvellous treatment of tbe same by Mr. Gnrugovinda Cakravarti 
in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Cal. Uni. XXIV (1934). 

5. J., HI, p. 536. • 

6. For instance, J., II, p. 426 j V, p. 476. ; • . 

7. J., I, p. 274; III, pp. 52, 364; IV, p. 330-G. 135: Oando yatha Rdhumukhi pamutto, 

8. J., in, p. 52; IV, pp. 86-6 G. 144. 

9. J., IV, p. 496-G. 340. 
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typical figure of a doctor can bo discerned in the following gdthd, already 
quoted before :— 

“Some carry sacks upon tboir backs, root-filled and fastened tight; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and magic spells recite.” 1 11 

And thcro were royal-physicians also. 2 Of course thoy took their fees. 3 

It seams that the snake was the most dangerous creature, specially the 
black-snake ( kanhamppo ). 4 Particularly the breath coming from its nostrils 
(ndsdvdtu) was believed to be voiy poisonous, causing blindness if it foil on 
the eyes. 5 Whether this was the same as the ahivataroga , by which the whole 
family of the Amba Jatalca, oxcept tho son who broke through the wall and 
escaped, was destroyed, wc have no means to ascertain. 6 Snake-bites wero 
cured. 7 

Ordinary wounds, bumps and scars were healod by applying Borne oil 
(telam), and bandaging the injured parts ( sdtakakanna ). 8 Pounding tho bark 
of a tree ou a stone and rubbing tho ointment on the wounded palms through 
which holes were made for binding strings healed tho wounded parts. 9 

Am ong diseases 10 wo have mention of jaundice (panduroga) but no remedy 
is suggested. 11 The treatment for dysentery ( lohitapalckJiandite) was a broth 
made of millet and wild rice, mixed with loaves sprinklod with water, without 
salt and spices. Irregular food was known to ho one of tho causes of dysontory. 12 
And it was also recognised that there is no proper digestion of food without 
proper sleep; 13 indigestion ( ajinno ), among other things, is duo to over-oat- 
ing.' 4 Milk mixed with a pungent drag, if drunk, was thought to onsuro protec¬ 
tion from getting cold in the water. 13 Sisabadha or licadaolie was known to 
be very obstinate, sometimes lasting for years together ; and some modicinal 
herb, when ground on a slab and mixed .with some water and then applied to 


1. J., IV, p. 361-G. 226: Pasibbahe gahetvam punna mUlassa saiuvula osadhikayo gan~ 
thenti nahayanli japanti ca. 

2. J., II, p. 213 (Rujavejja) 

3. J., 11, pp. 19 ( vejjavetanam ), 213 (paribbayarn) 

4. J., Ill, p. 346-G. 48-9 ; also 11, p. 218-G. 135. 

6. J., II, p. 290; 111, p. 418; IV, p. 457; VI, p. 74. 

6. J., IV, p. 200; ahivalarogo ooours also in tho commentary on tho Tbtrigatha, p. 120 ; it 
may mean malarial fever which, e.g., in tho Torai, is believed to bo duo to snake’s breath. Or, 
is it possible that ahi, which may moan the navel, oould hero bo the bowels, and some suon 
disease as cholera be meant: Cowell, J&taka, 11, p. 55 n. 

7. 3.. 1, p. 310 ; U, p. 215-G. 155 ; IV, p. 496-G. 340 ; VI, pp. 181-2-GG. 793-8. 

8. J., 1, p. 293 ; 1U, p. 42. 

9. J„ V, p. 504 “ Rukkhatacam pets cine ghamsitva ... .hatlkathalani makkheai .... «a«o 
ph&aukurii ahosi. 

10. The Sama Acarangastura, 1, 6,1, 3. names sixteen diseases : Boils and Loprosy, con¬ 

sumption, falling siokness, blindness and stiffness, lameness and humpbaokedness, dropsy and 
dumbness, apoplexy .and eye-diseases, trembling and orippledness, elephantiasis,, and diabetes; 
besides these many illnesses and wounds occur." , 

11. J., 1, p. 431; IX, p. 102. 

12. J-;, II, p 213; HI, p. 144. 

13. J., Ill, p. 143. " 

14. J., II, p. 362. 

15. J., I, p.458. “ tikhinabheeajjaparivciriUi'm khiram pivanti,..,aiiam m b&dhati." 
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tho forehead, could heal the pain. 1 Symptoms of rheumatism— Vdtdbddka — 
were, among others, contraction of bodily parts and humping of the back, as 
the description of the goat (tnenda) and tho dog (siina) in the MaMutmnaggct 
Jdtaha 2 shows. Constipation was another disease for which proper treat¬ 
ment seems to have been thought out. The patient had to tako a dose of 
ghee, perhaps mixed with some medicine (tikkhina sappi), as even to-daj- in place 
of castor-oil, butter-milk mixed with some ghee is used as a strong purgative. 
After taking this, tho patient was not expected to talk or work much, but 
simply to lie down in bed. And the psychological aspect of diseases was also 
not lost sight of: the sickroom was well arranged to please the attention of 
the patient. 3 Leprosy ( Kutthain )—stricken man had to be carefully nursed. 
The spot was washed, a salve anointed to it, and a bandage was put on it. 4 
Too much indulgence iu sexual intercourse was recognised to be an ovil bring¬ 
ing in its train various diseases—cough (k'isa) asthma (sdsa), bodily pain 
(detrain) and childishness ( balyam) among others. 5 Tho physicians first of 
all studied and diagnised the case properly and then prescribed proper re¬ 
medy for it. “It is the way of physicians,” says tho young physician of Bena¬ 
res just returned from Takkasila, “first to learn whence the diseaso arises, thon 
to make a remedy to suit.” 6 It was also recognised that mental sickness is 
incurable by physiaal treatment: it can only be cured by a psychological 
remedy. 7 Eve-diseases wore also cured. 8 

Bosides medicinal treatment, dollcato surgical operations also seem to have 
boen carried out. A surgeon once fitted a man with a false tip to hia nose, 
which was accidentally cut by the sharp edge of a sword, and painted it so that 
it looked like a real nose. 9 Slvaka was really a master-surgeon. 10 The sur¬ 
gical operation that he successfully carriod out, on the person of king Sivi, 
was simply marvellous. Tho king wanted to givo away his oyes to a Brah- 
majja who beggod for them. With groat pain and hesitation, Slvaka, the sur¬ 
geon, sat to his work: he pounded a number of simple3, rubbed a blue lotus 
with the powdor, and brushed it over the right eye : round rolled the eye, 

and there was great pain. Again ho rubbod in the powder, ana brushed 

it over the eye: the eye started from the socket, tho pain was worse thon 
before.... A third time he smeared a sharper powdor and applied it: by the 
drug’s power, round went the eye, out it came from tho socket, and hung 

1. J., VI, p. 331. Oeadhatn gahetua niaaiiya gharheitva thokain nalatante maWiesi stea- 
badho gato. 

2. J., VI, pp. 179; 350 “pifthim namelvd ekam padaiii ukkHpilvd" and GG. (?) 

3. J., VI, p. 413. 

4. J., VI, p. 383 “ Urn yd kuUhamatthi, tarn dhovitua bheaajjena makkhetvS, upari pilatikaiA 
dated bandhali." 

5. J., VI, p. 295-G. 1288 “ Na bdlham itthim gaocheyya sampassam tejasarhihayain Kasark. 
abeam, daram balyam khinamedho nigacchali 

6. J., IV, p. 171. “ Vejje nama ayani vyadhi imam nies&ya eamulthito ti fiatva taianuc* 
chavikarn bhesajjam karonti; ” See also J., II, p. 214. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 343-4; IV, pp. 171-2 G. 25# 

8. J., VI, p. 74. 

0. J., I, p. 455: Vejje datvS nbsikdkoHm ph&sukam kdrSpelvS Ibkhbya pafinaeikam teretva. 

10. Probably he was no other than Jivaka, the oonrt-physioian and surgeon of BiiqbisSra 
and his son Aj&tasattu: Mahavagga, VIII, 1 ff. 
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dangling afc the end of the tendon.... Tho pain was oxtrome, blood was 
trickling, the king ’s garments wore stained with the blood. Then Slvaka, with 
his left hand grasping tho eyeball, took a knife in his right, and severing tho 
tendon, laid tho eye in tho king’s hand. In the same way the left eye was also 
taken out, and both the eyes wore then placed in the eye-sockets of the 
Brakmanu who then began to see. 1 Nobody would contend, wo hope, that 
this minute description is only an outcome of rich imagination, and has no 
bearing with reality. 2 

It is not strange at all that, with such an advanced stage of medical 
science, knowledge of Anatomy was not lacking. For instance, it was possible 
to distinguish between two heads ( slsdni ): whether of malo or of female. For 
it was known that the sutures (s ibbdni) in a man’s hoad are straight (ujulcani) 

and.in a woman’s head they are crooked (va'ibkdni ). 3 We aro not in a 

position to ascertain the truth of this statement, but the fact that anatomy 
of different parts of the human body was known and studied cannot bo gain¬ 
said. 4 

It is not that this knowledge of physical sciences was confined to human 
beings : it was also applied to animals. Elephant loro, for instance, must 
have been a deep study of this animal, its characteristics, its diseases and cures, 
its training and so on. And there were elophant-doctors (hatthivejjd) who were 
well-versed in this scienco. 5 They knew how to find out any ailing in eleph¬ 
ants and to cure it. 6 Once a certain olophant trod upon a splinter of aceacia 
wood, which pierced his foot, and caused it to swell up and fester ( uAdhumd - 
tapadam). With a sharp tool an incision was made about the splinter, a string 
was tied to it, and it was pulled right out. The gathering was then lancod, 
washed with warm water and doctored properly, and in a very short time tho 
wound was healed. 7 Similarly characteristics of different animals and birds 
were known. 8 Minute knowledge of anatomy of snakes was natural: a male 

1. J., IV, pp. 407 jf. NanabhesajjStni gharheitva bhesajjacunnena niluppale paribhaveiva, dak- 
lchina-akkhiin upaaiinghapeei, akkhi parivatti, dukkhd vedanu uppajji.... paribMvetm puna 
upaeirnglidpeei, akkhi akkhikUpala muiici... .tatiyavdre kharataram paribhaveiva upanamesi 
akkhi osadhabalena paribbhmilva aklchikupato nikkhamitvd naharututtena olambam&nam a(fhasi. 
So vamahtbUhena akbhiin dharetvu dakkhi nahaUhena salthakam adaya akkhisutiakain chindUvd 
akkhiin gaheiva .....” 

2. Of., JIvaka’s masterful surgery : once he made tho man, who was Buffering from some 
head-disease, lie down on his bed, tied him fast to the hed, cut through the skin of the head, 
drew apart the flesh on each side of the incision, pulled two worms out, and then olosbd up the 
sides of the wound, stitched up the skin on the head and anointed it with salve; at another time 
he out through the skin of the belly, drew the twisted intenstines out, disentangled them, put 
them back aright, Btitohed the skin and anointed it with salve : Mahavagga VIll, 1,18 : 22. 

3. 'J., VI, p.330. 

4. For minute details of anatomy in Vedic literature see Ved. Index, 11, pp. 368-62. 

6. 3,, I, p. 48o. 

6. J., I, p. 187. 

7. J., U, p. 16; likhinavasiya khanukassa samantato odlAin katvd rajjujd bandhilvh 
&baddhant& kh&nukath niharilva pubbath mocetva unhodakena dhovitvd tadanurUpehi bheeajjehi 
nacirtuea eta vanam phieukam karir'nmi.” 

8. A horse’s wound is healed s J., 1, pp. 180,184; it was a common knowledge that dogs 
vomit by eating away the mixture of kusa grass mashed into buttermilk: 1, p. 177 ; orow’s 
hunger is appeased for the moment by eating a lamp-wiok (dipa/vafpi ); J„ p. 243 ; soma drugs 
about the persons prevent animals from approaohing near ; 1 r p. 200. 
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snake is distinguishable from a female one by the following features : the 
tail ( mguttham) of tlio male snake is thick ( thiilam ), that of the female is thin 
( tanukam ); the male snake’s head is thick {thulani), the female’s is long 
(digham ); the eyes of the male are big: of the fomalo small; the head 
(sovatthilto) of the male is rounded, that of tho fomale cut short. 1 

Not only this, tho knowledge of various troes and fruits, particularly tho 
poisonous trees like the Kimpkala, and how to removo poison, was also not 
lacking. 2 

It seems, on the whole, that the science of medicine and snrgory was far 
advancod in the Jalalia days, from the primii ive stage when folk-medicine was 
closely connected with charms and sorcery, such as wo seo it in tho Ath-arva- 
veda . 3 

Tho Science of Archery— Issapasippa 4 —oneo a highly advancod science, 
ARCHERY has almost lost its place to-day. 5 In the Jdtakas, wo have 
sovoral instances which show how this science had attained 
to a high state of efficiency. 

In the Asadisa Jalaka , 6 we see Prince Asadisa exhibiting a marvellous 
feat of archery. The king, in whose service ho was employed had asked him 
to bring down a cluster of mango-fruits. The archer chose a suitable position. 
Ho spread a screen around him and there ( antosanim ) doffed tho white cloth 
which he wore over all, and put on a red cloth next his skin ; then he fastened 
his girdle, and donned a red waistclobh. From a bag he took out a sword in 
pieces, which ho put together and girt on his left side. Then ho put on a 
mailcoat of gold, fastened his bow-case (cdpamlim) ovor his back, and took 
out his great ramshorn bow {mendakavuihadhanu), rnado in several pieces, 
which ho fitted together, fixed the bow-string, red as coral (pavalavannam 
jiyam ); put a turban upon his head ; twirling the arrow with his nails, he 
threw open tho screen and came out, prepared for tho amazing feafc.... He 
sped the arrow forth swiftly (vegain janelvd kaninm khipi). As the arrow went 
up, it pierced the exact centro of the mango stalk (ambapindivantdni ydva- 
majjham kantamanam ).... Then ho let fly another arrow with greater 
speed than the first. This struck the feather (pumkhe) of the first arrow, and 
tuinod it back.... Down it came, not a hairbreadth out either way, hut 
neatly out through the stalk of the mango cluster. 7 


1. J„ VI, pp. 339-40. 

2. J„ I, pp. 170, 271, 272-Q. 53, 363, 3S0. 

3. See Bloomfield, in the second volume of the Qrundriss der Irulo-Arischen Philologie 
uni AUertumslunde, pp. 53 ff. “ Bat the science of indigonous Medicine and Surgery, continuing 
through all the intervening centuries to the present day, indicates even now a degree of in¬ 
trinsic worth and vitality, whioh would well repay a closer study and research than it is now 
fashionable to aooord tills soience.” K. T. Shah, op. cit., p. 110. 

4. J.,I,p. 356: II,p. 87; HI,pp.219; V,p. 127. 

5. It is perhaps only when we happen to witaees tho wonderful feats of a brdhmac&ri of 
some gumkula that wo aro reminded of its former glory. 

6. J., II, pp. 88-9. 

7. J„ II, pp. 88-91-G, 69— diirep&ti akkhanavedhi. 
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More amazing and marvellous are the feats of the master-archer Jotipala 
of the Sarabhanga Jdtaka . 1 The same preliminary preparations a,re made. He 
has summoned for expert archcrs-inen, who pierce like lightning (ahhhana- 
vedhi), able to split a hair (vdlavedhi), and to shoot at a sound without seoing 
(saddavedM), and to cleave a falling arrow ( saravedM ), just as Asadisa did; 
he sets up a pavilion in a square enclosure in the palace yard, and at the four 
corners he stations the four archers equipped with plentiful of arrows. He 
himself stands iu the middle with an arrow tipped with adamant (vajiraggam 
naracarii ), and asks the fonr men to shoot him all at once. They begin to shoot 
their arrows simultaneously. But he strikes them severally with his own iron 
arrow, and makes thorn drop on the ground, and remains unhurt to the last. 
This is called the arrow-defence ( sarapatibahanam ). Thon to show that he 
can shoot the four men posted at the fonr comers, with a single arrow, he fixes 
four plantains ( hxdaliyo) at tlio four' corners, and fastening a scarlet thread 
(rattasuttalcam) on the feathered part of the arrow, he shoots it aiming at one 
of the plantains. The arrow strikes it, and then the second, the third and the 
fourth, one after another, and then strikes the first, which it has already pierced, 
and so returns to the archer’s hand : the plantains stand encircled with the 
thread. This is called the ‘pierced circle’— Cakkaviddhain. Other feats per¬ 
formed are : arrow-stick ( saralatthi ), arrow-ropo ( sararajju ), arrow-plait ( sara- 
veni), arrow-terrace (sarapasdda), arrow-pavilion ( saramandapam ), arrow- 
wall ( sampakaram ), arrow-stairs ( sarasopdnam ), arrow-tank (sarapokkharam), 
blossoming the arrow-lotus (sarapadumam nama pupp7idpesi), and raining 
a shower of arrows (saravassam). Then again he cleaves seven incomparably 
huge substances, pierces a plank of fig wood, eight inches (angula) thick, 
a plank of asana wood, four inches thick, a copper plate ( tambapattam) two 
inches thick, an iron plate (ayapattuin) one inch thick, and pierces a hundred 
boards ( phalakasatam ) joined together, one after another, shoots an arrow at 
the front part of wagons full of straw and sand and planks, and makes it 
come out at the back part, does the samo thing from back to front; drives 
an arrow through a space of over a furlong ( usdbhd) in water, and more than 
two furlongs of earth, and last but not the least, pierces a hair at the distance 
of half a furlong, at the first sign of its being moved by the wind. 2 All these 
were of course extraordinary performances (asddharandni) of skill, but not 
at all impossible. Art of hitting ( sakkharakhipanasippa) was also a wonderful 
thing. A marksman cuts the foliage of a tree into various shapes asked for— 
an elephant or a horse for instance—by throwing stones after stones and he also 
shoots the dry pellets of goats’ dung (sukkkd ayalandikd), one by one, like flies, 
through slit in the curtain right into the chaplains’ gullet (talutalam). 3 

Among the Fine Arts, the Kalas or sippets, appertaining to music both 
musio AND vocal (gita) and instrumental (vadita )—and dancing ( nacca) 

DANCING. were widely cultivated. Nob only the kings and nobles who 

were, as we saw, always surrounded with musicians ( gandhabba ) and dancers 

1. J., Y, pp. 129-131. 

2. Ibid, 

3. J., I, pp. 413-20. 
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(mtanaccaka),' but ordinary people too loved to sing and danco or hear 
and witness others doing so. Women of course were naturally gifted in this 
respect. Even a poor girl gathering firewood in a garden doos her work with 
the accompaniment of singing. 2 Another young girl gathers flowers of all 
kinds, makes them into a flower-wreath (pupphacumbatahuh), climbs a mango 
tree with beautiful flowers, standing on the bank of a river, and plays there, 
dropping flowers into the water and singing in a sweet voice. 3 A great 
merchant’s son does not go after any serious learning but only enjoys in 
singing and dancing ( gltanacca ). 4 Undoubtedly people had a great love for 
music. 5 The kinmras, as usual, are noted for sweet music and dancing. 6 
Naturally there were master-musicians ( gandhabbd ), like Guttila and Musila 7 
and Sagga, 8 who taught music to others and sometimes also hold competition 
among themselves. 

Unfortunately we do not get much information as to the technical character 
of vocal music except that it was sweet ( madhura). But there must have been 
cortain ragas or modes of singing corresponding to the tunes of musical instru¬ 
ments, no doubt. The keeping of perfect harmony between the notes of song 
and the tunes of tho cords only could produce the best music.® 

Among the musical instruments ( turlyani ),' 0 the vlna' 1 even then was the 
most popular. Now, what kind of vlna, was this ? It appoars that this old vlna 
was a harp without a post; it had a hollow belly (doni), covered with a board 
or stretched leather ( camna-pokkhara) z this belly was broader towards the 
back, where its end was rounded, and tapered towards the front, where it was 
continued into an upstanding curved arm (datida)' 3 which often terminated 
in a little scroll like the head of a violin. It had soven strings (sattatantl),' 4 


1. e. g., J., I, p. 470 ; V, pp. 249,2S1,500-7-0. 478. 

2. J., I, p. 134: gdyilud gdyitvd ; a boy of 7 years at J., V, p. 249. 

3. J., IV, p. 231. madhurena surena gayanli ; see also II, p. 329. 

4. J., IV, p. 255: c/. also IV, p. 160-G, 13. 

6. J., V, p. 290 : Even the ascetics indulge in it: J., I,p. 332-G. 80. 

6. J., IV, p. 252 : efe madhurena surena gayanli, manunnam naccanti. 

7. J., II, pp. 248 ff. 

8. J., IK, pp. 188 ff. 

9. J., n, p. 329: 111, p. 188 “ Umlmartna gltassaram gilaeearena lanlissaram, cmalihka- 
mitoa madhurena surena guyi or gandhabbam ddayi. 

10. The primary idea of turiya, turn or tUrya, is instrumental music, that is vaiita, or or¬ 
chestra, as we might term it. Of. Pdnissarath Kumbhalhunam nisithe, atho pi ve nippurisarh 
hi turiyam : J., V, p. 506-G, 478 ; generally the term is used for any musical instrument, as 
vinadini lurlydni. Ill, p. 40 ; nand turiyani gahetva : VI, p. 289 ; the word appears to have 
been used in the Buddhist literature in the triple sense of musical measure ( tbla ) musical instru¬ 
ment, and playing on musical instruments with or without the accompaniment of danoing, Bing¬ 
ing and tiie rest. See Barua, Barhul Inscriptions, p. 51: the label on the Barhut railing 
reads: Sddika sammadam-tnram devanam : Ibid., p. 47. 

11. Of. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, J. A. 0. 8., 50, pp. 244-53 ; 51, pp. 47, 284 ; 57, pp. 
101-3; N. B. Divatia, Annals B. O. B. XII, pp. 362-71. 

12. Of, J., VI, p. 580-G. 2389 : Vddanlu ekapokkhard, 

13. J,, II, pp. 225: Vlndlandako viya samkufito, 226-G. 103. So' yam scmkuftto seti 
ehimatantiyathd vind" 252 (suddhadanda). 

14. J,, II, pp. 252-3-G, 184; VI, p. 61-G. 234 “Eadd vinam virujaho sattalantimanorimaA." 

40 
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which were one above the other, and stretched from the arm to the belly, 
forming as it were arcs to the crescent of the whole frame : The top-most 
st ring was called the bJmmratanti-hae-airmg ; ’ all those strings passed through 
holes ( chiddani ) 2 in the flat surface (parchment sounding board) of the belly, 
and probably also passed through, and were fastenod to, its rounded under¬ 
side (poTchhara ). The weight of the instrument lay well back. Thus, from this 
description of the different parts of the vind , 3 it becomes clear that it was much 
simpler than the bin of the modern type, 4 but similar to that depicted in the 
sculptural representations at Barhut and elsewhere, 5 and was something like 
the accompanying illustration. 6 



This old vind was used equally by men and women, either as a solo instru¬ 
ment, 7 or as an accompaniment to song,® but even more often to accompany 
danoing, 9 whether dramatic or professional. * 0 It was held under the left arm 
or in the lap, with its thin arm projecting forwards and upwards. It was 
played upon byjthe finger-nails (agganakhehi ) 11 (of the right hand). From the 
QuMila JataJca , 12 whioh presents before us tho two master-musicians, playing 
upon the vind, we also know something of the tuning of the harp. Musila plays 
the vina, first having tuned it to a high pitch (uttamamucchanaya muechetva 
vadesi ); then ho tunes it lower to a medium pitch (majjhimamucchandya) and 
finally plays with the strings slaok ( sithila ). ’ 3 Evidently all the seven strings 


X. J., XI. p. 253 : here the seven strings are broken in suooession, the player performing 
on those remaining, and finally on the arm alone. The first string to be broken is bhamaratanli 
and it ahonld be the top-moat one, for this being the longest would have the lowest note. 

2. 3., Ill, p. 607. 

3. See Milindpanho, p. 63 (Trencher). 

4. See illustration, Annals B, 0. B. I., XII, p. 384. 

5. See illustrations, J. A. 0. 8., 50. 240. 

8 . Beproduoed from A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. eit., 60 p. 246. 

7. Of X, II, pp. 248 F. 

8 . e.g., J., II, p. 329, III, p. 188 : IV, p. 470. 

9. J., I, p 292 s Of. Hindu Tales, p, 105-6, king Udayana playing on the and the 
queen danoing. 

10. J., HI, p. 507. 

11. J., IV, p. 470. 

12. J., II, pp. 248 ff. 

13. Mvechana is evidently used in the older sense equivalent to sthana, pitoh or register ; 
but now mGrchana hag come to mean mode, and there are seven murchanas in each register of 
whioh seven ore oaUedyeHia, a term practically equal to r Sga 5 jitivina occurring in J., U, p. 249 
should mean, according to Ooomoraswamy, not ‘a beautiful vin&,’ but one adapted to the play¬ 
ing of Jdiis t op oih, pp. 249-60. 
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resounding make a musks powerful and divine. 1 In the case of a harp for 
oharming elephants— Hatthikantd-mnd —, a three of the strings have magical 
effects when struck. 

Of other string-instruments, we have no knowledge. 3 But of other kinds 
of musical instruments coming under the -pancangika-turiyam , 4 many are 
mentioned : Pdnissara , sammatdla or the cymbals, kuihbhathuna (udakavddya?) 
playing on cups filled with water in varying proportions, various kinds 
of drums— Sheri, rnutingd, muraja, dlanibara, anuJcd —■, conches, etc.- — sankhd, 
panavadendimd, kharamuJcham, godhdparivddentikd, kutumbatindimani . B Of 
the wind instruments, venu, or the fiute was popular. 5 

Music and dancing go together. The Nata-nattakas are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the stories. 7 Much of this dancing seems to have been of an acro¬ 
batic character, like the javeline dance, or the pole dance. 8 But serene dance, 
with waving hands, regulating foot-falls and graceful movements, performed 
with the accompaniment of the vlnd or the venu, is also known. 9 That 
inborn instinct of graceful movements led people to see this phenomena 
not only among human beings, but also in Nature (C/., the Vedia uses) in 
beasts and birds. And people liked to train pea-cocks and pea-hens to utter 
sweet notes and dance at the snapping of fingers and clapping of hands. 10 

The Pictorial art, eittakamma , also seems to have been highly developed 
and to have added its own quota to the endless artistic glories 
PAINTING. of India. Paintings were drawn on the walls ( bhitti ) as well as 
• on panels or boards (phalaka ). 1 ' We read of Prince Kusa 

preparing a palm-leaf fan for his beloved Pabhavati, and depicting on it a 
white umbrella, and taking as his subject-matter a banquet hall, amongst a 
variety of other forms, he represents a standing figure of Pabhavati. 12 Balls, 
with various designs painted on them in a variety of colours, ate also mon- 
tioned (cittabhenduka ).' 3 In the groat religious assembly constructed under 
the supervision of the wise Mahosadha, painters (cittakdre) painted beautiful 


1. J.,U, p.263., 

3. Acardfiga Sutra, II, 11, 2 mentions Vi*d, veparnei, VaduUaha, Tttftbt, Panaka, Turn- 
bavinika or Dhamleina. 

'4. See Kamasitra, Benares Ed. p. 33. __ __ 

6. J., U, p. 344 5 V, p. 390-G. 206 j VI, pp. 217-G. 931: 276-G. 1198; 277-G. 1199-1200, 

680 ’6.' W; v . 284: See Ic&r&figa Sillra, 11,111-4. 

7. J.. Ill, p. 61 i IV, pp. 284,323-4 s V, pp. 249,276! VI, pp. 7,5S0-G. 2388. 

8. Vamea^dhopana at J., IV, p. 390, is taken to mean an acrobatic performance correspon¬ 

ding to Vathsa-nrtyam of the iSaUtpatha Brahmana, XIII, 0> 2, 20, and not nuto-playing os we 
said before : Qf* S* A* 0. 8», 48, p. 281, 2. , u . 

9. J#, IV, p. 284 -imduJce hatthe nametvd VI, p. 266: manoramendmreaa nacctwa. 

-T P- 37 s in, p. 127 : IV, p. 336 : Of. Siti in the UUamramncaHtam, IU, 19, 
“ KamkiBalayatalairmugdhaya nartyamanath" Cf. on ‘Nrtu’ I. B. Q., IS, p. 154. 


12. J., V, pp. 291-2! talavantaih katvSt taUheva setacchatlam apmabhuntil ca valthum ga- 

hctva ihiiarh Pabh&valim ca UnanarUpani datseti. . 

13. J., V, pp. 198,203-G. 37; Pavilions ( vimantu ) made with canvas dyed in “any ft tint 
(nanarattehi vattheM) : J., IV, p. 304-G. 75 ; deoorated peftkB on gate-honses {pOnMMrh) s 
VI, p. 125-6-G. 558, 582. 
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pictures (ramaniyam cittalcamma ), so that the hall became like Sakk&’a 
heavenly palace Sudhamma. 1 And on the walls on either side in the great 
tunnel— Mahd-ummagga —clever painters made various kinds of paintings: the 
splendour of Sakka, the zones of Mount Sineru, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat, Lake Anotatta, the Vermillion Mountain, Sun and Moon, 
the heaven of the four great kings with the sis heavens of sense and their 
divisions—all were to be seen in the paintings, 2 reminding us of the marvellous 
paintings in the grand cathedral caves of Ajanta. 3 

For this CittakJcamma or painting, the surface of the wall appears to have 
been most ordinarily used, as even the ordinary houses had the walla decorated 
with Vermillion letters, and perhaps some other representations also. The 
walls, on which the paintings were to be made, must bo carefully plastered, 
probably coated with lime and nicely polished ( sudMlepanam ). 4 Lattice-work 
{Hlafija) was also known. s 

The plastic arts, particularly sculpture, appear to be more difficult of 
execution and perfection than the pictorial, at first sight. 
SCULPTURE. Obviously the manual labour is greater and the knowledgo of 
anatomy must be higher owing to the need to show the third 
dimension. However, the creative excellence and uniqueness are distinctly 
superior in painting which soars to limit less heights, in imagination and 
finery. Sculpture flourished side by side with, if not to the same extent as, 
painting in the days of the Jataka stories. Unfortunately no specimen of 
sculptural achievements has survived which can be satisfactorily identified as 
belonging to this period, though the sculptor’s art is as old as the Indus 
valley, as the antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro and Harappa clearly 
testify.® 

The earliest material for carving selected by the Indian artist seems to 
have been wood. Gradually stone and metal revealed before the artist an 
inexhaustible field for the display of his skill and craftsmanship. The Jdtakas 


X. J., VI, p. 333. 

2, J., VI, p. 432 ; also VI, pp. 412, 481. 

3. J oyarria Ugola, commentary on Vatsy ay ana’s K&'Uaeutrci quotes a beautiful verso, appa¬ 
rently from a Silpa sastra about thesis groat requisites of painting, viz. , ‘ ‘knowledge of appear¬ 
ances, correot perception, measure and struoture of forms, aotion of feelings on forms, infusion of 
grace or aTtistio representation, similitude and artistic manner of using brush and colours.” 
See Modem Review, 1914, pp. 581-2, 

4, J.. V1, p. 432 : Of. J. A. 0. S., 48, p. 263 : I, E.Q., Ill, p. 53: An old booklet named 
SudhaUpavidhanam desoribes the method of plastering the walls before painting, shows the way 
how to prepare the several colours for painting and explains the process of painting the walls : 
See I. U. Q; HI. PP- 63-9. 

5. J., VI, p. 412. See description of Indasalaguha in the Digha-Nikaya, II, Sdkkapahha 
Suttanta and its commentaries ; also Barua, Bar hut Jataka Scenes. 


6, One has only to go over the marvellous facts and figures and illustrations embodied 
in the a bulky volumes of Mohenjodaro and the Indue Civilization by John Marshall “While 
the remains found in the Sind valley,” says Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, oertainly go baok to the 
third or fourth millennium B.O., it must not be supposed that a complete hiatus divides this 
f j?! 1 !? 1 ? * at ®. r A part of the remains at Mohenjodaro probably dates between 

1000 _and 400 B.C. and on the other hand the minor antiquities from various Indian sites, as at 
Bawab, Taxiia (B^r mound), Pat&iiputra and South Indian prehistoric sites go baok at least 
to the 5th century B,C. History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 4-5, - 
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inform us that carving out figures from wood was known. The Brahmana 
of the Asdtamanta-Jdtaka, cuts a fig tree and prepares a life-size wooden figure 
from it.’ We also hear of a stone-image ( silupatima ) of an elephant erected 
at the Karaijdaka monastery ( assamapadain ), a which at once brings before 
our eyes that famous stone-elephant of Dhauli (Orissa) where tho Edicts of 
Asoka are written. 1 2 3 In the great tunnel constructed by Mahosadha, there 
were, in the royal chambers, statues of women ( mdtugdimpotthaJcariipakdni ), 
very beautiful; without touching them no one could tell they were not human. 4 
And we have numerous references to statues of gold (suvanna palimd ), 5 
though of their artistic qualities we have nothing to say. We also read of a 
gate house which had a decorated peak and was surrounded by statues of 
Indra as though guarded by tigers 6 . 

The Jatakas nowhcro expressly mention an image of god, but from what 
we are told of the Getiyas , thupas and the devakulas or the temples outside the 
cities, where presumably the gods or devatas wore worshipped, we might 
assume that such imagos were not unfamiliar in those days. Within a few 
centuries these shrines developed into those wonderful structures, at Barhut 
and at Sanohl among obhors, where series of scenes from these very stories first 
begin to challenge the artist’s imagination and embody his skill. 7 

As usual, the demand for beautiful dolls and playthings ( Kllabhandaiam) 
of which the children were very fond, also offered a vast field for the exercise 
of the plastio art. 8 

Of secular architecture, we have nothing much to say, over and above 
what has been already said as regards ‘housing’ and village- 
ARCHITEC- construction, as also the fortifications of a city. The mention 

TURE. 0 £ fte Vatthuvijjdcariyas or men qualified for testing sites for 

house-building 9 and of Vissakamma, the Divine Architect, 10 
sufficiently shows the importance of secular architectural science. The exis¬ 
tence of great halls and palaces cannot be doubted. The oyclopean walls of 
Old Rajagaha, frequently occurring in the stories, are undoubtedly very an¬ 
cient. 11 12 The rativaddhanapdsdda and the pupphakapdsdda as also the iron- 
palace— ayoghara —are mentioned.'* We hear of palaces resting on a 


1. J., I, p. 287. Udumbararukkhain chinditvA altano pamanena kaffharupakam halva. 

2 . J., IV, p. 95. 

3. See Ludwig Baohhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, I, pi. 1, 

4. J., VI, p. 433. 

5. J., I, p. 343: UI, p. 93 : IV, p. 105 : V, p. 282. 

6. J., VI, pp. 125-6-G. 558, 582 : CiliahUtadudrahotikakam parivdretvi Ihita IitdapatimA :.. 
ahhinnam Indasadieehi vyaggheh' eva surahkhitarA : Of. A. K. Coomacaswamy, J.A.O. 8., 48 
p.257. 

7. K. T. Shah, op. oil., p. 140. 

8. J., VI, p. 8— d&ralt&nam n&ma kilabhanAakani piyath had li suvannSdimayani haUhi 
rUpakadini avidure thapesurh. 

9* J., I, p. 297 | IV, p. 323. 

10. J., I, pp. 314-6, VI, p. 332. 

11. For other remains of Post-7ed*c pre-Mauryan date see Coomaraswamy, History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 10 ff. 

12. J., IV, pp. 122, 492 ; V, p. 187 ; also VI, pp. 117-9. 
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single pillar ( ekathumlca-pasada).' Some palaces had Lugo octagonal stone- 
columns ( silathaihbhe ) numbering one thousand. 2 Several architectural terms 
seem to be not devoid of interest : 3 EottJiaha is usually ‘gatehouse’ ; 4 
Kotthdgdm is a store house, 5 but Kutagdra generally means a house with a 
finial or roof ridge: 6 Panjara has the double significance of ‘attic’ and 
‘dormer-window,’ 7 and KanniM is connected with the rafters (gopariasiyo) 
and is to be seen from within the house by looking up: it is probably always 
ornamented, very likely representing an inverted lotus. It is distinct from 
the rest of the roof. It is patera. 8 

The Mahd-ummagga Jdtaha 9 prosents before us indeod a marvellous 
underground construction—a great engineering feat. The description of the 
construction of the great tunnel is indeed too realistic to be passed off unnoticed: 
the mouth of the tunnel was upon the Ganges’ bank; its entrance was in 
the city. It was provided with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with 
machinery ( Yantayuttadmra) so that all were closed by pressing a peg (dni). 
On either side, the tunnel was built up with bricks ( itthikahi ) and worked with 
stucco (sudMIcammam)', it was roofed over with planks (padaracchanam ) and 
plastered with cement (ullokamattilcd) and then whitewashed (setakammatu). 
In all there were eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones, all of which 
dosed by pressing one peg and opened by pressing another. On either side 
there were aome hundreds of cells for placing lamps ( dipalayd ), and they also 
were provided with machinery, so that when one was opened, all were opened, 
and when one was shut, all were shut. On either side, there were one hundred 
and one bed-rooms ( sayanagabbhd ) for one hundred and one Khattiyas. In 
each of these was laid a variegated bed, as also a great oouoh shaded by a 
white umbrella, a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of 
surpassing beauty. Also on either side of the tunnel, skilful painters made all 
sorts of paintings as described before. The floor was liko a silver-plate being 
strewn with Band ( valukd ). On the roof were full-blown lotus flowers ( ullo - 
kapadumdni). On both sides were booths (aparie) of all kinds ; hero and there 
were hung festoons of flowers and soented blooms. Thus they adorned the 
tunnel until it was like the divine hall of Sudhamma, 10 A grand construction, 
this. The Ajanl» and Ellora oavos, out of so many existing rock-out structures, 
show that the above description is not simply an imaginative picture. 11 
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Of religious architecture, we only discern the first beginnings in the stories. 
We do find mention of the devakutas (lit. residence of the gods) or temples, 1 2 3 
but we do not know anything about the nature and architectural character of 
these buildings, except that they were the resort-places of the travellers, thus 
corresponding to the later-day dharmaidlds. 

Then again, we have several references to thupas (Stupas),* built upon the 
remains of the deceased persons. The Sujata Jdtalca 3 relates, that a land- 
owner from the day of his father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones from the place of cremation he erected an earth-mound ( mattikdthupam) 
in his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains (atthini) there, he visited 
the place from time to time, adorned the tope with flowers and studiously 
lamented, neglecting his daily duties and personal comforts. 4 Another 
Jdtaka 5 gives an account, muoh more minute, of the obsequies of a king. 
The ladies of the royal harem came to the cemetery (alahamm), as retinue 
for the deceased king, with red garments, disheveled hair and torches in 
their hands. The ministers made a funeral pyre (ddrunam citakarh) with a 
hundred wagon-loads of wood. On the Bpot, where the body was burnt, a 
shrine (Cetiya) was erected and honoured for seven days with offerings of 
incense and flowers. The burnt skull (slsahapalam) inlaid with gold, was 
put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear-like staff ( kuntaggee) serving as 
royal insignia, and was honoured. Then taking it as a relic (dhatu) another 
shrine ( Cetiya) was built and honoured with incense and garlands. 

From these two typical oases, we come to know something about the original 
and simpler character of the thupa 8 and the Cetiya, 1 7 ‘The topes (thupas),’ says 
Rhys Davids, 8 ‘were not especially Buddhist monuments, but in fact, pre- 
Buddhistic, and indeed only a slight modification of a worldwide custom.’ 
Originally made, in the Aryan days, of wood or bamboo, these soon began to 
give place to more enduring structures. Instead of heaps of earth or of stones 
covered with earth, as had been the custom in more ancient times, there now 
were beginning to ho built solid brick structures, “The first step was prob- 


1. J., Ill, p. 238 ; IV, p. 39 ; criticising Lassen who adduced, as a second argument in 
favour of the priority of Buddhism to Jainism, the fact that both sects erected temples, Jacobi 
says :.... “Instead of seeing in the Buddhists the originals, and in the Jainas the imitators, 
with regard to the erection of temples and worship of statues, we assume that both sects were, 
independently from eaoh other, brought to adopt this practice by the perpetual and irresistible 
influence of the religious development of the people in India: Jaina Sutra, (8.B.E. XXII) 
Intro, p. xxi. 

2. The origin of the form Thupa is traoed baok to an Indo-European word like Tvtfiba, 
from which the English Tomb or the French Tombs has been arrived. Aoooiding to this connec¬ 
tion the stupa is nothing hat a Tomb or tumulus : Barua, I. E. Q., 11, p. 18. 

3. J., Ill, pp. 165 ff. 

4. Dr, Baroa remarks: Though here the custom is one of oremation and the man is a 

member of the Aryan or cultured community, he is said to have lamented, being subject to 
natural weakness and subconsciously under the superstitious belief that his weeping might 
bring baok the departed soul.” I. H. Q., II, p. 19 : also Barhut atom as a story-teller. Scene 
in Cunningham’a Stupa of Barhut, pi. xlvii, 3. 

6. J.,m,pp. 374-5. 

6. Of. also J., Ill, p. 434 : built on the square; moMthupaS., Ill, p. 481. 

7. See also J., II, p. 256 : III, p. 376; VI, pp. S8, 173-Q-. 768 (vanacetiyani); Oaitya- 
Vrk$as in the Atharvaveda, pariiifta. 

8. Buddhist India, p. 80. See also I, S. Q., II, p. 229. 
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ably merely to build the cairn more carefully than usual with stones, and to 
cover the outside with fine cunam plaster to give it a marble-like surfaoe. The 
next step was to build the cairn of concentric layers of the huge bricks in use 
at the time and to surround the whole with a wooden railing.” 1 None of the 
most ancient structures of this kind have survived or been explored sufficiently 
to enable a restoration to be drawn. But some idea can, no doubt, be had 
from examples of a little later period. a The most glorious examples of the 
stupa now in existence, viz., those of Barkut and Sanchi, with their wealth 
of inside and outside decoration, presuppose a few centuries of artistic as well 
as religious development. 3 


1. Buddhist India, p. 82. 

2. The tope built by the Sakiyan Kinsmen of the Buddha over their portion of the remains 
of his funeral pyre is an earlier example, hut this is still in ruins : Ibid. p. 132, fig. 33. 

3. Some architectural terms in regard to the thupa and the Oetiya are known to the 
Jatakas : Vedilca. or the railing, torana, the arch, and dvara the gateway: J., V, p. 611; the 
cetiyas were sometimes marked with finger-prints, gandhapancdngulikam ; J., 11, p. 250. 


9 



CHAPTER VII 

BELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


W ith much hesitation we enter into (hat mystic end all-pervading world, 
the world of religious beliefs and superstitions, which has always 
battled the most acute mind in grasping and analysing its 
religion. true character. The material at hand is indeed vast in its 
scope and weighty in substance. On the theoietical side, the 
Jdlakas present before us more or less the same Buddhistic religious thought 
which we find in other recognised Buddhist canonical works, specially the 
Nihayas. So that it would be simply tiresome, and not at all necessary, to 
go into minute details in this connection. Our main interest lies on the 
other side, viz ., the practical one. And, in so far as the stories give us a 
realistio picture of tho religious ideas and beliefs, manners and customs pre¬ 
valent among the folk, of tho pre-Buddhistic days, the information would, 
we hope, be useful and welcome. Therefore, in the course of our discussion 
on this, religious, aspect of Ancient Indian life, we shall have to try to 
leave aside, as best we can, the purely academic and philosophical discus¬ 
sions, hair-splitting debates as the Buddhists themselves would say, which 
abound in the gathas of this collection, and to get a glimpse of the popular 
mind and practices of the time, retaining, at the same time, the harmonious 
connection that may have existed between the two. Just as the beliefs and 
ideas recorded in the JRgVeda do not, for the most part, represent the 
popular or the folk mind, 1 but an advance on, or reform of, the ideas and 
beliefs commonly held, so also these stories do not, when they speak in didactic 
strain, represent the mass-mind : they do so only when they mingle with the 
masses for the time being, and not among their adversaries only. And it is 
here that our work lies. Here we find ample evidence which unfolds to us the 
minds of the people at large, their conception of the universe, its regulative 
forces, the chief sources of detriment to man, and tho ways and moans of avert¬ 
ing the evil influences which now and then assail mankind. 

As a rule, Kaligion is or has been the behaviour of man with respect to the 
Natural forces and influences of this universe which he regards, quite believ- 
ingly, as the expression and manifestation of some supernatural being. He 
tried to explain and reconcile the diverse phenomena that he constantly wit¬ 
nessed by imagining the existence of ever-present agencies which, he thought, 
controlled tho universal system. Those agents may he classified into two cate¬ 
gories : viz., (a) the beneficent elements, and (6) the malevolent agents. To 
the former category belonged the various gods, the devas, which were supposed 
to be the controllers of the cosmic system, and the ancestral spirits looking 
to the welfare of mankind. 


1. For this see Kirate in the,, Vienna Oriental J oumal, 1902, pp. ; for the Great Epio, 
see Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 1899, pp. 313, 365; also Beligione of India, ohap. XIV; Hewitt, 
J. B. A. 8., 1888, p. 325. 

41 
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The god.3 were many, and the most prominent among them was Sakha, 
the later transformation of the great god of the Veda, Indr a . 1 
SAKE A. Sakha is called Sujampati among the gods and Maghava by 

men. 2 He is at the head of the Thirty-three devas dwelling 
in the Tavatimsa heaven which is the topmost of the three other heavens 
viz., the Yama, the TuBita and the Parinimmita. 3 This heaven of the Thirty- 
three was the happiest place imaginable, abounding in rich palaces and 
gardens, 4 * where the Devadhltas and the Aceliaras sported. 3 Sakka had Matali 
as the charioteer and Pancasikha as his musician, 6 His palaces were Masak 
kasara 7 and Vejayanta, and Sudhamma wos the assembly hall of the gods. 8 
The belief was common that when Sakka’s life draws towards its end, or 
when his merit is exhausted and worked out, or when some mighty being 
prays or through the efficacy of virtue in priests or Brahmanas full of 
potency (mahuldhiijd-Sarnana-Brdhmandnam,), his palace and the yellow 
marblo throne ( pandukambalasildsanam) grow hot and shaken. 9 His character 
as the rain-god ( Pajjunna ) was still retained. 10 11 


OTHER GODS. 


Among other Vedic gods who still survived, though slowly fading away, 
were the Moon and the Sun ( Ganda Suriya)." The worship 
of the Fire (Aggi) and Water (Apa) is laughed at in scorn, 
and its worthlessness and foolishness explained beautifully to the Common 
Folk: 12 


To Worship fire, the Common drudge of all, 

Senseless and blind and deaf to every call, 

And then one’s self to live a life of sin— 

How could one dream that this a heaven could win ? 13 and so on. 


The wind-god Vayu (Maluta ) has also been the laughing stock of the 
story-teller. 1 A Varuna is still a power, ranked with the highest, 13 * but he 
is gradually reduced to a tree-god, 16 more prominently, a Naga king par 


1. See Buddhist India, p. 234. 

2. J., IV, pp. 9-G. 12 ; 403-G. 55 ; also 111, p. 146. G. 183. 

3. J., I, p. 202 ; II, pp. 80, 312 ; VI, p. 279-G. 1221. 

4. J., VI, pp. 132, 278-G. 1216 : Pliarasaka, Gittnlata, Missaka and Nandana. 

6. J., I, p. 240: II, pp. 67, 256-G.(?) IV, p. 90 ; Barhut Jataka label: Cunningham, The 
Stupa of Barhut, pis. xiv, 2 ; liv, 32. See Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, 48 ff. 

6. J., Ill, p. 222 ; V, p. 383; the gandhabbaa at VI, p. 265-G. 1146. 

7. J,, VI, p. 289-G. 1255 : Haaahlcosdram iva Vasavassa. 

,8. J., V, p. 386 : VI, p. 278-G. 1218 : I27-G. 587-9: See Baibut label, Cunningham, op. 
oil,, pis. XVI, IilV. . 

9. J„ n, p. 188 ; in, pp, S3,129 ; IV, p. 8-9. 

10. J., 1, pp. 331, 332-G. 74 ; TV, p. 253-G. 113. 

11. J., 1, p. 474-G. 131 i VI, pp. 1, 263-G. 1142 

12. J,,I,p. 494: The Lord of the Fire could not so muob as look after his own, in that his 
victim was carried away by the robbers, how should he look after the Bralimana who worship¬ 
ped him J G. 140 : II, p. 44 j 1 One day the BrShmana put rice and ghee in the fire which at onoa 
caught his hut and rendered it all waste : naturally he was enraged G. 23-4; VI, pp. 206-207- 
GG. 886-895 : milahhha (Mleceha —)G. 892. 

13. Ibid., p. 207-G. 893 (Vessanara). 

14. .J. t bp. 186.G. 18; also VI, p. 263-G. 1142. 

, 15. . J-,VL p. 164-G. 750. 

18. J., IV, p. 8. ... 
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excellence and a lord of the oraclo girls (cumin) 1 2 - who, possessed by the godj 
would, as the Greek Pithias, prophosy smooth things . 3 

Of other mythological Deities of benevolent character, we may mention 
Siri or Sirimd, the Goddess of Luck, of plenty and success, who was very 
popular . 4 She is stated to be the daughter of Dhataratfha, one of the four 
guardian angels . 5 Then we have Gangd-devatd, the presiding female deity of 
the Ganges or rivers in general. Sho is represented as the custodian of fishes . 6 
She too, like Siri, is represented on one of the Barhut medallions, mounted 
on elephant-faoed makata and holding a goad in her right hand . 7 Mani- 
mekhald, the divinity of the sea, who looks after men sailing over the vast 
ocean, seems to have come in at a rather later atago, but commands respect 
over a wider area . 8 9 

It is quite natural, that the mutual assimilation of different traditions of 
diverse sections of the people, different explanations about the same Natural 
phenomena, diversity in tlio conception of the various aspocts of Nature, gra¬ 
dually enlarged the huge pantheon with various traditions about individual 
gods and goddesses, almost on the lines parallel to those we find in Greece, 
Rome and other parts of the ancient world. Anthropomorphic considerations 
naturally played the supreme role in the evolution of these ideas. “The primi¬ 
tive mind is swayed by wonder and fear, and naturally trios to do recompense 
for the good done ox to appease the anger of the omnipotent agonts. As such, 
the gods were worshipped, and this worship was nothing but offering various 
kinds of food or sacrificing animals to them—practically, the same means as 
win success with ordinary men. In course of time, this sacrifice elaborated 
into a complicated ritual and came to have a different purpose and mean¬ 
ing .” 8 

If wonder or gratitude impelled man to venerate or worship tho various 
deities mentioned before, fear mado him dread the spirits of 
EVIL SPIBIT. evil which infested the world. People had to take recourse to 
various arts and artifices to counteract those evils, to what we 
call spells, charms or magic which still survive. Prominent among these evil 


1. J., VI, pp. 164, 257-329-GG. 1153-7; 1164-71; 1330,1424-8 , 1430. 

2. J., VI, p. 580—-G. 2425. V8.ru.atva pavedhenti thanadharabhisincnlka: the commenta¬ 
tor explains vd runl as yahkhaviflka tkkluinika. Of. aliyakkha ; VI, p. 502-0. 1828. 

3. GJ. G. Ni Sen, 4th Onental Conference Proceedinge, U, p. 090. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 257,258 (aham mahajunasaa isMriyidu'jika) 201,202-G. 50, 51 (synonymous 
with Lakkhi) 203, 204; V, p. 399. G. 230-7. 

6. Tho JdUtka mythology distinguishes botween the Vedic Sri and the popular one by 
representing the former aB a daughter of Sakra or lndra and the latter as the daughter of Dhrla- 
rdtfra the guardian angel. See Garuu and Sinha, op. cit., pp. 74-8 ; Barhut Sculpture: Cun¬ 
ningham, op. cit., pis. XX111,1, LIV; also Buddlwt India, ligs. 36, 37,38. 

8. J., II, pp. 423 ff ; G. 113-4. 

7. Barua and Sinha, op. cit., p. 08 ; Cunningham, op. cit., pis, XXXVI. 

5. J., IV, pp. 17-21; VI, pp. 35 if.. Of. for details regarding this divinity and the Ear- 

Eastern versions, S. Levi in I. B. Q., VI, pp. 597 ff, VII, pp. 173 # Sllffi other heavenly 

beings: the gandhabbaa, the Kirhpuriaas and the Kinnaras ; J., IV, pp. 25-jf. G. 110, 111, 110, 

442 ff-0, 169-180 j VI, p, 206-G, 1143 ; See Barua and Sinha op. oil., p. 91, Of. tot philological 
and ethnioal relations between the Asses, Horses and the Gandnarvas, the Greek Centaurs and 
the Iranian Gandarewa : J. Przyluski, Indian Culture, ill, pp. 013-20. 

9, N. 0. Banerjee in Calcutta Bevieio, XXIII, pp. 67-8, 
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spirits which ondangorod tho safety of man were the As liras, the eternal 
onemies of the gods , 1 the Ddnava-rahkhasas , 2 the Vijjadharas or the wizards 
flying invisibly and endowed with all aorta of spoils and magic ( abbhutad - 
hamma ), 3 and above all the Yakkhas and various other spirits . 4 


Tho Four Groat Kings ( Catummahdrdjd) were the guardians of the four 
quarters : Dkataiattha in tho Bast at the hoad of tho Gundhabbas, Virulha in 
tho South at tho hoad of tho Kumbhandas, Virupakkha in tho West above the 
Nagas and Vosaavaua-Kubera in the North above the Yakkhas . s All the 
quarters (disa) were worshipped in tirnos of danger or calamity . 6 


THIS YAK¬ 
KHAS. 


Of all the evil spirits, tho Yakkhas were the most commonly dreaded, and 
people were in perpetual fear of them. Vessavana, the Lord 
of the Yakkhas himself, is not held without fear . 7 To com¬ 
mon people, the world seemed to be infostod with the Yakkhas. 
Even their signs and bodily forms were not loft out. They could bo recog¬ 
nised because they had unwinking and red eyes, cast no shadow, wore foailess 
and without mercy , 8 in stature as tall as palm trees, head as big as an 
arbour, buge eyes like bowls, two tusks like turnips and the beak of a 
hawk . 9 They livod on the flesh of men and beasts , 10 and haunted deserts 
and forests, trees or wators . 11 The she-goblinB, the Yakkhinis were even 
more dreadful, as they, by their various snares of beauty, muBic, smell, 
taste and comfort, attracted man and made them their prey . 12 People were 
believed to bo possessed by the Yakkhas: a goblin namod Naradeva took 
possession of the minister Kavinda on every fast day, bo that he barked like a 
mad dog . 13 It, however, seems from the descriptions that the Yakkhas 
might have been an aboriginal tribe , 14 like the Nagas. 


The Nagas, under the guardian angel Virupakkha, or as sometimes Dha- 
tarattha , 15 were, according to the superstitious belief, the Siren-serpents whose 
worship has been so important a factor in tho folklore, superstition and poetry 


X. J., I, pp. 202-20G-G. 30. 

2. J., ill, p. 627. 

3. J., 1X1, pp. 303, 456 ; 627-31-G. 90 (Vdyussa putto); the episode is dapioted in a Bar- 
hut railing. See Barua and Sinha, op. tit., pp, 89-90 ; J., IV, p, 496-G. 341. 

4. Bor detailed lists see the Mahasamaya Suilanta and the Atanaltya Sultana of the Diqha. 
Nikaya: Dialogues of the Buddha, II, pp. 280 ff ; HI, pp. 188 ff. 

5. J., Ill, p. 257. 

6. J., VI, p. 562-G. 2253— ‘Sabbd died namaeeisarh pathum katvana aAjalim.' These four 
great kings are all called Yakkhas in the Barhut inscriptions : their representations on a railing 
ol the StKpa are lifesize : See Cunningham, op. tit., pis. LIU, XXII, LV; Barua & Siuha op. 
til., pp. 65-7. 

7. J., 1, p. 328 ; II, p. 16 ; in, p. 602 ; VI, p. 265. 

8. J., VI, p. 307. 

9. J., 1, p. 273 i also I, p. 102 ; IV, p. 491. 

10. J., 1, p. 10X; Ill, p. 327; V, p. 468 : for oannibalism see Grierson, Piidca in 
J.K.A.S., 1905. 

XI. J., 1, pp. 99,349 j upon the central rafter of the hut: II, p. 16. 

12. J., 1, pp. 240, 395-7 ; 11, p. 128-4 III, p. 602 (a female Yakkha with a faoe of a horse : 
aseamukhi Yakkhiai). 

13. J., VI, p.383. 

14. It seems also current to say that the Yakkha worship in its ultimate analysis is indis¬ 
putably hero-worship.—Barua and Sinha, op. tit., p. 67 ; In the Uttar&dhyayana Stitra, III. 
14-15} V, 24, the Yakkhas are greatly praised; a Yakkhanagara is mentioned at J., 1, p. 101. 

15. J., V, p. 164-G. 761 'Dhataraftho hi Ndgdnam bahunam apt issaro.’ 
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of India from the earliest times down to-day (cf. ndgapa iicanu). Cobras in their 
ordinary form, they lived, like mermen and mermaids, beneath the waters' 
in groat luxury and wealth in rich palaces surrounded with beautiful gardens . 2 
They could at will, and often did,adopt the human and other forms ; 3 and, 
though terrible if angered, were kindly and mild by nature, and people offered 
them sacrifice with milk, rice, fish and meat and drink . 4 ‘"Not mentioned,” 
says Rhys Davids , 5 “either in the Veda or in the pre-Buddhi&tio Upanisads. 
the myth seems to bo a strange jumble of beliefs, not altogether pleasant, 
about a strangely gifted race of actual men, combined with notions derived 
from previously existing theories of tree-worship and serpent-worship, and 
river-worship. But the history of the idea has still to be written .” 6 

Then there were the Garulas (Garudas ), or the Supannas, the Indian coun¬ 
terpart of the harpy and gr iffin , half man, half bird, perpetual enemies of the 
Ndgas, on whom they feed . 7 They also could, and did, adopt the human form, 
and. were of beautiful form, so much so that a queen of Benares fell in love at 
first sight with a Supannaraja who carried her away to his island-above . 8 
According to Rhys Davids , 9 “they also were, perhaps, originally a tribe of 
actual men, with an eagle or a hawk as their token on their banner.” 

Of other such feared creatures, having an ethnological probability, were 
the man-eating Pisdcas, ' 0 similar to the Yukkhas, the Bheravas and 1 11 ' the 
Kumbkanfas . 12 

And there were various Titans, souls, or spirits supposed to animate and 
to reside in the wind ( dJcdsatthadevatd ), 13 in water (vdakarakkhasd),' 4 in 
thunder and rain , 15 above all the tree-gods ( rukkhademtd ). 1 6 


1. Supra, p. 05. 

2 . See especially J., VI, pp. 269-70-GG. 1164-71, whore we have a picturesque description 
of Bhogavati (or Hiraiinavati), the city of Varuna, the mgaraja ; also VI, p. 167. 

3. J., 11, p. 13. 

4. J., 1, p. 498. At J., IV, p. 353-4-G. 198, the spirit of a banyan tree who reduces the 
merohante to ashea is oalleid a Ndgaruja, the soldiers he sendB forth from his tree are Ndgas 
and the tree itself is the dwelling place of the Ndga. 

6 . Buddhist India, pp. 23-4. 

6 . On the Ndgas as an important race of men occupying an important place in the political 
conflicts, at the time just before the Buddha, see Supra, pp. 63-6. The Ndga maidens Viraala, 
wife of Varuna and her daughter lrandati are described as possessing rare beauty : J., VI, pp. 
262-G. 1140 ; 266-G. 1149; 2G9-G. 1169-70. See illustration of Ndga mermaids in water, at 
Buddhist India, fig. 41: “These Ndgas are represented on the ancient bas-reliefsaa men or 
women either withoobras' hoods risin , from behind their heads or with serpentine forms from 
the waist downwards.” Ibid, fig. 42. 

7. J.,II, p. 13: VI, p. 191. 

8 . J., Ill, pp. HI ff. G. 106-8 ; 187 Jf. G.55-9 ; bore also the nigrodha tree has some con¬ 
nection with the abode of the garudas or supannas. 

9. Buddhist India, p. 224. 

10. J., II, p, 16-G. 9-10 : HI, pp. 146-7-G, 183-4; cf. the terrible description of a pisdea 
(pisaya) in the Uv&sagadasdo, pp. 48-51; also Grierson in J. B. A. 8., 180S. 

11 . J., 1, p. 499. 

12. J., II, p. 397 ; HI, pp. 148-147-G. 183-4. 

13. J., 1, p- 499. 

14. J., I, pp. 128,170-1; sea-sprite (samuddadsvatd) : p. 497. 

15. J., 1, p. 167. 

16. J., I, pp. 168-328 ; 415, 423, 441. 
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Tree-worship is indeed very old, and widely spread . 1 It was, of course, 
not the trees as such, but the souls or spirits s apposed to dwell 
sm rp 'within them ( mbbattadevatd) and to haunt thorn, that were 
looked upon as gods. And this notion survived down to tho 
riso of B uddhism as we see from the Upanisads . 2 Our stories aro full of refe¬ 
rences to this tree-worship, with its superstitious and savage customs. Offerings 
were made to the tree-spirits : 3 even human sacrifices wore offered , 4 thoy wore 
consulted as oracles, and expected to grant children, fame and wealth ; s thoy 
were believed to injure those who injured the treos in which thoy dwelt , 6 and 
thoy were pleased when garlands were hung upon tho branchos of the troe, 
lamps lighted round it, and bali offerings were made, at the foot of tho tree . 7 
Honied and hideous practices were connected with this tree-worship. In tho 
Duirmedha Jdtaka , a we hear of those dovoted-pooplo ( davalamafigalaka) ofEor- 
ing sacrifices to the banyan-tree in which the entrails, blood and flosh (ma- 
msalohita) of tho victims —goats, cocks, pigs and tho like—are tho substantial 
parts of the bali. In the Dh&nasdhha Jatalca , 9 a still more horrid picturo is 
witnessed. The unhappy princes are knocked unconscious {VisaftM), their 
eyes slit out, tho bodies ( Jcalebarani) cut opon, and tho ontrails taken out, and 
the carcases thrown into the river. The entrails aro hung as garlands on the 
tree, whioh is marked with spread hands dipped in the blood of the victims 
(lohiiapaneangulikdni).' 0 Quito a similar description occurs at anothor 
plaoe also . 1 ’ One does not find the slightost reason to doubt thoso detailed 
descriptions: though the custom may not have beon widely provalent. Tho 
spirit of the tree was obviously looked upon as having an insatiable craving 
for human and animal flesh and blood. “Tho prosont custom of daubing the 
tree with vermilion is most probably a reminiscence of far moro sinister 
rites .” 12 


1 . Of. “there ia scarcely one tribe of Indo-European stock that did not worship and evon 
offer sacrifices to trees and tree-spirits.” Jarl Gharpentier on the Kaicai&kha of the Bgvcda in 
J. R. A. 3., 1930, pp. 335 Jf., whioh he has tried to explain as“worshlpporol the banyan 
tree.” 

2. See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 227 : J. IV, p. 154. 

8 . J.,l,pp. 160; 269#. 344#. G. 76, 423-G. 8, 426-6; III, p. 23 # G. 20,140 #. IV, 
p. 153. 

4. J.,lII,p. 160; V, pp. 472, 474, 488. 

6 . J., I, pp. 269,404-5 (a tree spirit ia asked to settle the dispute between the two 
merchants); 423 ; III, p. 23 (euklmeyyaiii pucchati) ; IV, p. 351, #. U. 179-197 ; 450; 474 ; 
this idea is fully alive to-day and is of a particularly primitive troud. 

6 . J., IV, pp. 210, 353. 

7. J., HI, p. 23. .“gdTidhapancaiigulikani ddlvu iiiuliigaiidhcidhupchi piijeiva dlyriv'i 
jiletm aukharh aaya ti vatvft rukkham padakkhinath katvd pakkamati .” IV, p. 153; Of. VI, p. 
327-G. 1441-3; Of. Barua, Barhul Stone aa a Story-teller, for an interpretation of the Barhut 
Scenes of worship of the Bo-trees. 

8 . J., 1, p. 259. 

9. J., 1H, pp. 157 ft, 

10. On the lohilapaHjCangidika, elo. of. Vogel in Verslagen e» Metkdeelingen dor Km. Aka- 

demie von Wetenechappen, afd. Letterhinde, 6 ; J., IV, p. 218 #. referred to bv Jarl Charnentier, 
J. B. A. 1930, p. 343. 1 

11. J..V, p.466. 

12 . J, Gharpentier, op. cif., p. 344. 
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No doubt, these horrible practices of animal sacrifices 1 held sway among 
the people . 2 The doctrine of ahimsd, though preached from long before, was 
only now beginning to bear fruit. People wore beginning^to realise, partly 
through humanitarian sense and partly through fear of something, the utter 
uselossness of animal-slaughter and to develop a bold and a questioning spirit: 

"Why, brahmin, though thyself with reason blest, 

Hast thou this dull insensate tree addressed ? 

Vain is thy prayer, thy kindly greeting vain, 

From this dull wood no answerjjwilt thou gain ,” 3 4 5 

and tho scathing arguments in the Bhvrulalla Jalalta 4 vividly express this 
questioning spirit. 

However, the droad of the evil spirits was hard to kill. The simpler and 
unsophisticated mind looked to easier ways of deliverance, other than sacri¬ 
fice and prayer to gods. Innumerable superstitions and charms grew up. 
Magic (dibbntndya) and witch-craft were prominent.® Signs and portents 
(nimittani) were also believed in . 6 And for all those, there were the sooth¬ 
sayers, under tho designation lakkhanapatJiakas or angavijjdpafhakas , 7 supi- 
napathakas ,® nemittikas* and the nakkhattajanariakas ’ 0 already referred to. 
Fortune-telling and interpretation of dreams were part of their profession. 
To the same class belonged the professors of bhutavijjha. ' * All these were be¬ 
lieved to exercise power over evil spirits and demons, and to interpret and avert 
bad omens, by their magic incantations ( mante ) ; charmed sand (parittavdU- 
ham) to be kept on the head and the charmed thread ( parittamttakam) to be 
twisted round the brow were believed to ensure safety from dangers . 12 Places 
were supposed to be haunted by supernatural boings (amdnussapariggaMta), 
and charms were employed to counteract their evil effects . 1 3 The idea of wash¬ 
ing away the sins in the sacred bathing-placos like Paydga on the Yamuna 
river, Doria, Timbaru and others 14 was prevalent. Oaths were taken on vari¬ 
ous occasions and for various purposes, specially the e saccakiriya ’ or an act of 


1. J., VI, p. 133 describes thus : a saorifioial pit (yailnavafa) was dug with a levol floor, 
surrounded with a fence (vafiparilckhapanath) for anoiont brahmins had enjoined that this fence 
should bo made, lest some righteous asoetio or brahmin might come and stop the rito: some 
specimens of tho hymns sung : UdetH ay am cakkhumi-ehardjd : IT, p. 33; 6. 17; Apetd. ayath 
ca : II, p. 36-G. 17 ; ayam le yupo k&maduho parattha : VI, p. 2I1-G. 906. 

2. See also J., I, pp. ISO (neok of the deer placed on the blook— dhanmagandikam); 111, p. 
46 ( xabbacatukkayanna) also VI, p. 133 : IV, p. 115 ; the oustom of offering feasts to the departed 
also seems to have been prevalent, J, 1, p. 106 ff. 

3. J„ m, p. 24-G. 25. 

4. J., VI, pp. 210-14-G. 904-630. 

5. J., I, p. 456. VI, p. 458-G. 1023-4. 

0. J., I, pp. 120: 154 (a bird strikes a hunter while he is starting for hunting thinking 
this to bo an ill omen he stays for a while); VI, p. 10. 

7. J., I, p. 290 ; IX, p. 21 ; V, pp. 458, 484, 
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truth . 1 In tho ideaa relating to cosmology, the explanation of the doctrines 
of Karma and of transmigration of bou! modified the old idoaB; yet people 
continued to believe in the existence of Heaven as the place of rewards for the 
good done in life, and of Hell as the ahode of punishment . 2 And in this way 
this religion of the people, beliefs and superstitions of the people, animistic 
hocus-pocus, all existing among the people, the simple folic, naturally gave rise 
to a questioning spirit that would take nothing for granted. 

There comes a time in tho life of every race, as it does in the life of every 
thoughtful individual, when it is felt that the ordinary intor- 
THE NEW pretation of the world wo live in, and tho standard of values 
AWAKENING. fry which wo estimate tho ends or ideals we pursue in lifo, 
should be revised, reconstructed or overhauled. And it was 
such an awakening that began to Bee the light in the period of which we are 
speaking. This is not to say that it was a sudden revolution: in fact at all 
times and in aU ages orthodoxy has always boon shadowed by heterodoxy : 
only the degree changes, tho extent differs. The whole of tho popular animistic 
notions mentioned before, and no doubt many others, survived in full force. 
But no one man believed in them all. Gradually tho sphere of tho questioning, 
the revolting, spirit widons. And then during this period, as Prof. Rhys 
Davids 3 has rightly observed, suddenly there is evidence of a loap forward in 
speculative thought, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience threat¬ 
ening to take place of the old religion of custom and magic.’ And tho marvel 
of it is, that tho same process of regeneration was taking place simultaneously 
in other oentres of civilisation—in China, Persia, and Egypt, in Italy and 
Greece . 4 It was a time reverberating, more vigorously than ever before, 
with tho conflicts of ideals and of practices. The old order of things had had 
its day. New orders were springing up on the horizon. In short. Ritual had 
yielded place to self-introspection (pativekha of ASoka, P. E. Ill) aud to 
asceticism (tafias). Dr. Barua in his History of Pre-Buddhistio Indian Philo¬ 
sophy 5 has rightly designated this period as neo -Vedio and Sophistic or tho 
period of fh-amanas and Brahmanas. Yajnavalkya was the great landmark 


1. J., in, pp. 138-9 GG. 169-m; Saccakirty& was an Act of Truth a formal declaration 
of faot, aooompanied by a command, and resolution or prayer that the purpose of the agent shall 
be accomplished. The formula of the Act is with slight changes of words, ' etena aaccena.. or 
elena aaccavwma J., I, pp . 294, 331; IV, pp. 31-G. 47; 142-G. 117; 320-G. 103-115; 410-G. 
75;7} V, pp. 29-G. 80-2 ; 87-G. 200 ; 95-G. 290; VI, pp. 1, 91-G. 370-82 ; 154-G. 729; 242; 
it is used for so many purposes ; to obtain water to drink : J., pp. 170 ff- G. 19; to cause a 
forest fire to turn, baok ; J., I, pp. 213 ff, G. 34; J. I, pp. 331 jf. G. 74; to counteract the offoofc 
of poison : J. IV, pp. 28j§F-G. 47 ; to avert ship-wreok; ,T. IV, p. 137 ff. a. 117 ; to obtainason: 

Tv, pp. 335 Jf-G. 103-113; VI, pp. 1 ff; to deliver animals ; J., IV, pp. 333 ff ; to deliver 
a man from captivity: J,, V, pp. 21 ff.-G. 80-2 ; to avenge a wrong: J. V, pp. 76 ff-O. 260 : 
to cure leprosy. J., V, pp. 88 ff. G. 206 ; to heal wounds; J., V.pp, 457 jf; to refute a false oharge; 

30 % ^ avert human sacrifice: J., VI, pp. J 81 ff. G. 729; See for a detailed treat- 
f loo « f nb i eD !» motif in Hindu fiotion s E. W. Burlingame in <7. Ji. A. 8., 1917, 

pp. 429If. also J, 4. O. 8., 52, pp, 316-7. 

280.?* Vrnn S io5 0 6 248 .*1°&2h P ?v 86, m >PP'. 42 * 45, 185,200; IV, pp. 3; V, pp. 

•» vi> PP* IQo-o, 246, 354 j belief m the earth s swallowing a wicked man. 1. p, 322. 

3. Buddhist India, p. 239. 

4. Buddhist India, pp. 238 ff. 

5. pp. 191,418, 
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between the post -Vedic and the neo-Vedic and later ages. In point of faot, 
as the learned Doctor says, we can regard this period as that which shows the 
germs, the beginnings, of all that we find lator, a period which saw the exist¬ 
ence of various orders of teachers, both Vedic and anti -Vedic, representing 
different groups or schools of thought, which again may roughly be divided 
into either Sramapas and Brahmapas or Hermits and wandorers. * 

Before returning to these two orders of asceticism, let us very briefly have 
an idea as to tho philosophical speculations that were uppermost in those 
days . 2 


Of course the most remarkable trend of philosophic speculation was anti- 
Vedic. Tho thinkers had, in course of time, ceased to feel the 
aNTI-FjBDIO fascination of, and cherish admiration for, Vedic learning and 
MOVEMENT. Vedic rites : tho self ( atman) is not obtainable by tho study 
of tho Veda, the sacrifices and all gifts and oblations are in¬ 
efficacious : the observance of moral precopts (silam) and the contemplation, 
knowledgo, and realisation of the nature of Brahman are far superior to the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and the acquisition of Vedic burning : 3 this, 
in general, was the trend of thought. Not going deeper into details, we shall 
just reproduce this anti -Vedic feeling as it is presented in our stories. 


Wo are, first of all, reminded of the two most prominent figures of the 
Upanisadic timos, viz. , Uddalaka Aruni and his son Sveta- 
UDBALAKA kotu. With Uddalaka Axupi, Indian wisdom seems to have 

SETAKETU. taken a new turn , 4 as we can see from his biological specu¬ 

lations and his conception of Matter and Spirit in whioh he 
shows a close resemblance to Anaxagoras.® 


Both tho Setaketu and Uddalaka Jdtaloas 6 preserve the traditional infor¬ 
mation about these two celobrities, but in a very confused and corrupted form. 
We must note that the Pali name Uddalaka is equivalent to the Samskj ta 
Audddlaka i.e., the son of Uddalaka. And obviously the two Jatakas speak 
of ono and the same person, viz., Svetaketu Auddalaka, though they unknow¬ 
ingly give different incidents regarding his life. The Setaketu Jataka describes 
him as one born of a Bralimapa family from the north and studying at Tak- 
kasila, where he is stated to have met a Capdala who askod him a question 
about the quarters (disd). On the other hand, the Uddalaka Jataka associates 


X. Baron, op. cit., p. 101. 

2. The Biahmagala Suttanta (See Dialogue* of the Buddha, I, pp. 26-55) and the JcSrMga 
Sutra, I, 7,1, 3, deaoribe at length the various metaphysioal and ethioat speculations eurrent at 
the time among the Brahmagas and the §rama?as. 

3. Barua, op. cit., p. 163. It is true that suoh a revolt goes haok to anoient times: it am 
be traced as far baolc. as the celebrated hymn on Eroga, Rgveda, VII, 103 \ see Barua, op. cit.. 
p. 164; but it begins to be more sharped, and dearly defined during this period. 

4. In faot the whole family of the Arunis is distinguished in history for Vedic learning, 
‘ The most divergent lines of tradition meet in the person of Uddfilaka Arstni’ Oldenherg, 
Buddha, p. 396. 

5. Barua, op. cit., p. 124. 

6. J., m, pp. 232-7. GG. 8-12; IV, pp. 287-304-GG. 62-76 S cf. J., I, p. 401-GG. (?) 
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the origin of the name Uddalaka (Auddalaka) with the Uddalaka tree under 
which he was conceived, and describes him as the fruit of an illegal union 
of his mother—a ganika —with a wise purohita of a Brahmadatta king of 
Benares. In both these accounts, the JaJa/ca-historian has evidently con¬ 
founded Svetaketu Auddalaka with Philalethes Satyakama Jabala. 1 

But as to the general views—social and ethical—of Svotakotu Audda¬ 
laka and his father (i.e., Uddalaka), both tho Jdtakas agroe. The conversation 
between the Father and the Son shows some rosemblanco to the one embodied 
in the Chandogya Upanisad, 2 the latter setting forth the philosophical views 
much more elaborately. In the former tho son inquires: What makes the 
Brahmin ? how can he be perfect 1 tell me this. What is a righteous man, and 
how he .wins Nirvana’s bliss ? 3 The father replies : 

“He has no field, no goods, no wish, no kin, 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways. 

Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win, 

So as one txue to duty men him praise.” 4 

Setaketu again asks: 

“ Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda and Candida PukkuBa, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvana’s bliss : 

Who among all the saints is there who worse or better is V 5 

Uddalaka replies: 

“None among all the saints is there who worse or better is.” 6 
Then Setaketu retorts: 

“You are Brahmin, then, for nought: vain is your rank I wis.” 7 

At last his father, in his further reply, strikes the keynote of Uddalaka’s 
philosophy : 

“With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may be made : 

The roof, a many-coloured one : one colour is the shade. 

Even so, when men are purified, so is it here on earth. 

The goodperoeive that they are saints, and never ask their birth.”® 

In the earlier part of the story, Setaketu is represented as doubtful about 
the efficacy of Vedic Learning and favouring self-control. And his father, 
Uddalaka, maintains the usefulness of the Vedas, but at the same time accepts, 

1. See C .handogya Upanisad, IV, 4-ft ; 'Barua, op. tit., p. 125. 

3. J.,IV,p. 302-G. 70. 

4. Ibid., p. 303-G. 71. 

6. Ibid., p. 303-G. 72. 

6. Ibid., p. 303-G. 73. 

7. Ibid., p. 303-G. 74. 

8. Ibid., p. 304-G. 75-6; for fuller details regarding tho philosophio views of TTddalaka 
see Bam, Dp, tit,, pp. 124 ff. 
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right conduct as the means to attain bliss: “The Vedas will bring only fame 
but right conduct will give us bliss.” 1 

It is not impossible, as Dr. Barua says, 2 that the Sophistic movement, 
characteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahavlra and the Buddha, had ori¬ 
ginated with Uddalaka Aruni. Ho may well be regarded as the pioneer of the 
paribbdjakas or the Wanderers. As years passed the Sophist mind gradually 
became more and more antagonistic to the Vedio theology. We find this in 
our stories, as the following quotations will show: 

“These Veda studies are the wise man’s toils, 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoils •, 

A mirage formed to catch the careless eye. 

But which the prudent passes safely by. 

The Vedas have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave” ; 

And what are the sacrifices ? 

“ The fire, though tended well for long years past. 

Leaves his base master without hope at last... 

If ho wins merit who to feed the flame 

Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 

When cooks light fires or blacksmiths at their trade, 

Or those who burn the corpses of the dead... 

These Brahmins, all a livelihood require ; 

And so they tell us Brahma worships fire ; 

Why should the increate, who all things planned, 

Worship himsolf the creature of his hand ? 

Doctrines and rules of their own, absurd and vain, 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gain.” 

What are the Brahmauas then ! 

“These greedy liars propagate deceit, 

And fools believe the fictions they repeat; 

He who haB eyes can see the sickening sight; 

Why does not Brahma set his oreatures right ?” 

'Where is your Brahma ?’ they ask. 

“If his wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is Ms hand so rarely spread to bliss ? 

1. J.. in, pp. 236-7-GG, 10-3; IV, pp. 209-301-GG. 62-65: Kiitirh hi pappoti adhicca 
Vede Sanlim, pumti caranena danto. 

2. op. cii., p. 130; also Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 247. 
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Why are his creatures all condemned to pain % 

Why does he not to all give happiness ? 

Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail ? 

Why triumphs falsehood—truth and justice fail \ 

I could your Brahma one th’Unjust among, 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong.” 1 

An ri thus, with robust faith in their doctrines, and with a powerful mastery 
over thoughts, dispelling doubts ( samsaya ) by reasoning 
FREEDOM OF («aya), logic ( ndya) and proofs ( helu ), 2 and with appeal to 
THOUGHT. precedents (nippadesa) 3 and common sense, these thinkers, 
and more correctly propagandists, imbued the whole people 
with a new ideal and a new way of living. The philosophers were left free 
to indulge in any amount of speculation. In the tradition of the time 
there was only one sage, Mapdavya, a contemporary of Kanha Dxpayana 
(i. e., Vyasa) who was impaled, for reasons other than his bold theories. 4 

And, as we come nearer to Mahavlra and the Buddha, we feel the whole 
atmosphere surcharged with philosophic mood. It was a 
FER^ffiNT IVE Ume ‘seething with speculative ferment.’ But, as Dr. Barua 
rightly observes, “we have to imagine a time when there 
was no organised religion or established Church in the country to interfere 
with the freedom of speculation by imposing upon itB adherents its pro¬ 
fessed dogmas, and when conversion implied, in the case of a learner or 
truth-seeker, no more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which he deemed more suitable to his temperament. Nor even in 
the case of a layman did it ever demand that unflinching devotion or that 
profession of blind faith which leads men by imperceptible steps to harbour 
bigotry, to become religious fanatics, and to shut the gates of benevolence 
upon every fellow-being who is a stranger.” 5 

Several Jatakas give us a glimpse of some of the speculations that were 
going on at this time. They are given just to show their uselessness and 
wrongfulness in the eyes of others, like the Buddhists, who considered theso 
as false doctrines (micchdvadam). 

The Mahdbodhi Jatahi ,® for instance, presents before us five thinkers of 
five different philosophic doctrines, viz., Ahetuvadl , Issarakd- 
ditth.ie.A3. " vaiiavadl, PvhbekatavaM, Ucchedavadi and Khattavijjavadi. 

An interesting subject is introduced in order to refute their 
arguments. The Bodhisatta attributes the acts of a monkey to the monkey- 
skin he wears, and so the five ‘heretics’ (micchaditthikd) charge him with 
murder of a monkey. 
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The Ahetmddi denied the existence of cause, that is to say his philosophy 
was the doctrine of non-causation or the hypothesis of 
fortuitous chance. He taught the people that beings in this world were 

0RIGHTIST. purified by rebirth (ime sattd mmsdrasuddhikd). To him the 

Boddhisatta says: ‘if you say that all acts of men, good or base (aharani- 
yam haraniyam va), spring from natural causes (udirand ca samgatyd 
bhavdyamanuvattati), how can you find sin in involuntary acts ? My deed 
should be blameless, according to your doctrine.*' 

The Issarakdranavddi believed and taught that everything was the act 
THE theist a 8 U P reme being (ayarn lolco issaranimmito). The argu¬ 
ment put forward against him is: ‘if there 13 Borne Lord 
who fulfils in every creature, weal or woe and good or bad actions, the sin 
lies with him, man only works his will. I must be then blameless .’ 2 

The Pubbekatavadi professed the doctrine of previous actions, i.e., Karman: 

sorrow and joy, that befalls man here, is, according to him, the 
THE FATA- resu lt of some previous action ( sattdmm sukham va dukkham 
vd pubbekatin ’ eva uppajjati). To him the answer was : ‘why, 
sir, do you blame me if you believe in the truth of the dootrine that 
everything is the result of former action! each act’s a debt discharged 
(pordnaho inamokhho) and the monkey pays his debt .’ 3 

The Vccliedavadi was an Annihilationist. He believed in annihilation at 
death. In his view, no one passes hence to another world, 
^ANNIHI. jj Ut ^ 5 , WO rld is annihilated (ito paralokagatd ndma n'atthi, 
ayam lolco ucchijjati). To him the Bodhisatta replies : ‘You, 
sir, maintain that each living creature’s form ( ruparn ) is composed of four 
elements (i.e., earth, water, air and other): to these component parts 
each body, when dissolved, goes. The dead exist no more, the living still 
live on; should this world bo destroyed, both wise and fools aTe gone: 
none then is defiled by a guilt, stain amidst a ruined world. If this is true, 
1 am blameless .’ 4 

X. Ibid., pp. 237-0. 139-41 . Tills apparently uorresponds to the dootrine attributed to 
Pur&na Kassapa, one of tho six rivals of the Buddha, in the Ailgullara Nikdya, III, pp. 383 ff. 
The same is again termed Akiriya-vada or the theory of non-action, according to which, whon 
we aot or cause othors to act, it is not the Soul that acts or causes others to act. The Soul is 
passive (» iqlcrlya). Therefore whether we do goad or had, the result thereof does not affect the 
Soul in thb least: Saniannaphala-etilta (Dialogues, I, pp. 69 ff) ; Sulrakrtanga, I. X, 13- _Soe 
Bosnia, op. tit., pp. 278-9. Cf> the Parin&imo&da of Maskarin Gosala : Ibid., pip,304 ff. Arya 
sura identifies the dootrine of non-oausation with that of Natur e-evabhava-v&cb : J&takamdla, 
pp. 148-9. 

2. J., V, pp. 238-G. 142-4 : This, to a certain extent, resembles the Thoistio dootrine 
(Itvara-vdda), which is as old as the BrhoMranyaka Upanifad, if not earlier, and the best 
exponent of whioh was Asuri: See Barua, op. tit,, pp. 213 ff., 286. 

3. J., V, pp. 238-9-G. 145-7 : This is of course the well-known dootrine of Kama, or Fato 
(niyati), fully developed by Yljnavalkya: “A man is of desire : As is his desire, so is Ms will. 
As is his will, so is his aofdon- And as he aots, so he attains.” Brhaddrauyaka Upamsad, 
IV, 4,-5; See Barua, op. tit., pp. X61 ff., 175, 310-1. 

4. J., V, pp. 239-G. 148-51. This of oourse corresponds to the famous doctrine of Mate¬ 
rialism of tho mythical C&rvaka who teaoheg us to eat ghee even though we rub into debts. 
It was fully developed at this period by A jit a Ketakamhalin, one of the six famous rivals of the 
Buddha. Of. S&maMaphda Sulla ( Dialogues, 1, pp. 73 ff). The Ketakatibdlins are compared 
to the Epicureans of Greeoe : Barua, op. tit,, pp. 287 ff. The dootrine is popularly known as 
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Lastly, the Khattavijjavadi professed the Militarist doctrine, according to 
which a man ought to seek his own advantage even at the cost 
SMIL1TA. 0 £ hilling one’s parents ( matdpita.ro pi mdretvd atlano va attho 
Mmetabbo). To him the direct reply was: ‘You, sir, maintain 
that a man may kill his parents ot any other person if occasion justifies. 
Why, then, do you blame me 1 1 

It is evident that all these philosophies, those of the Fortuitous OriginistB, 
the Theists, the Fatalists, the Annihilationists and the Militarists, are dis¬ 
cussed and stubbornly hated and refuted by both Mahavlra 2 and Gotama 
Buddha. 3 

There may be discerned a few more philosophical reflections in the stories 
here and there, garbed in a confused and indistinct form. 
doctrine But we need not go much deeper. One doctrine, viz., the 
OP time. doctrine of Time ( Kdlavada ), a3 presented in the Mulapariyaya 

Jdtalca , 4 however, deserves our notice. The Dootrine of 
Time, 5 in its embryo, can be traced in Aghamarsapa’s hymn in the RrjVeda 
Passing through the minds of Post-Fedic teachers, such as Baijhva and 
Yajnavalkya, it was highly elaborated in the MahdbJmata , 7 The Jdtalca 
offers a critiokm of the Epic doctrine of time: A well-versed Brahmaija taught 
live hundred pupils. In course of time they began to think : “We know as 
much as our teacher : there is no difference.” When the teacher knew this, 
he put to them a question—a paradox—in order to tame them, proud and stub¬ 
born as they had all become. He asked: Time consumes all things, including 
even itself. Can you tell me who consumes time—the all-consumer? 8 No 
one could answer. It came to them aa a riddle of the Sphinx. So the teacher 
said in a bitter tone of irony : “Do not imagine that this question is in the 
three Vedas. You think that you know all that I know !” 

Here the Brahmapa is represented, as usual, as a Vedic thinker, but he 
was rather a Bodhisatta or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on Buddhist lines who 
opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine of time. As Dr. Barua puts it, according 


. J*. PP• 240-G. 152 j also p. 490; The terra Ksalrcwidyu oOOutb in o list of sciences 

given m t heOMndogya Upantyad, V£I, 1,2, and is explained by Sankara as the sciences of 
aronory ( Dhanurvidya ). But that seems to be a general meaning. Buddkaglioga and 
a f e P r .°^ aW y “ore correct in understanding by it the science cl government 
(ihUimtinam ): Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, p. 18 n; also Barua, op. c it., pp. 292-3. 

,■ ?• Msh&vira, as his disoiples inform us, broadly divided the philosophical views of his time 

1 •^?f l 2/ a ^ or raotaphysios ) Anilanam or Soeptioism, and Vinayam or morals; 
eee UUatadhyayanp, Sutra, XVIII, 23 5 Sv&rakrKk&ga. X, 12, iff. SMnahga Sutra, iy, 4.. 

3. See Brahmajcda-Sutianta, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 27 Jf. 

■ 4. > J., II, pp. 280-1-G. 188. ■ 

6 - See Barua, op. oii„ pp. 199 ff. 

6 . X, 190, 

.7. -Schrader, Indiechen PhUosophie, pp. 21-7. 

,, ‘®’ Pf 1 ’ 188; Kalo ghaeati bhiitani sabbath eva sah' attauB, yo ea kdiaghaso, 
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to the Vedir. theory, Time not only consumes everything, hut also itself in the 
sense, as the Jdtaka commentator points out, 1 that oven the time-before¬ 
meal ( purebhattakdlo ) and the time-after-meal (- pacchdbhattakalo ) do not 
abide (na pdpundli). According to the Bodhisatta’s view, an Arhal is 
the consumer of Time (Kdlagliaso) inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies to sensuality, 
eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is released for ever from metempsy¬ 
chosis. 2 


THE 

AJIVIKAS. 


The most pronounced antagonism that the Jdtaka stories seem to show is 
towards the Ajivikas, who, under Maskarin Gosala, formed a 
stubborn sect in the time of the Buddha who opposed them. 3 
The order of the Ajivikas is decidedly of older standing than 
that of the Jainas or the Buddhists, 4 and is thrice mentioned in the edicts of 
King A3 oka whose grandson Da3aratha gave them some cave-dwellings at the 
Nagarjup! and Barabar hills. 5 


In the Lomahamsa Jdtaka, 6 an interesting, though biased, life of an 
djivika is portrayed. “Unclothed {<acelako ), 7 8 and covered with dust, he re¬ 
mained solitary and lonely ( ckavihari ), fleeing like a deer from the face of men; 
his food was small fish, cow-dung, and other refuse ; and in order that his vigil 
might not he disturbed, he took up his abode in a dread thicket in the jungle. 
In the snows of winter, he came forth by night from the sheltering thicket to 
the open air, returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again, and as he was 
wet with the driving snows by night, so in the daytime he was drenched by the 
drizzle from the branches of the thicket. Thus day and night alike he endured 
the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day in the open air, and by 
night in the forest, scorched by the blazing sun by day, and fanned by no 
cooling breezes by night, so that the sweat streamed from him : 

Now scorched, now froze, lone in the lonesome woodB, 

Beside no fire, but all afire within, 

Naked, the hermit wiestles for the Truth.” 6 


In the eyes of the Buddhist story-teller, who deliberately and probably 
with exaggeration, gives such minute details, these austerities were worthless 
and delusive. And so he makes him discard this delusion ( laddhim) and lay 
hold of the real truth (samaditthi). 


1. J„ II, pp. 200-1. 

2. Barua, op. oil., p. 204. 

3. For a complete treatment of the subjoot soo Dr. Barua’s beautiful monograph on The 
Ajivikas, Calcutta University Publication s also hie History of pre.Suddhistic Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, pp. 297-318; I. H. Q., Ill, pp. 235 ffi Bhandarkar, I, A., 1912, pp. 286j9 f . Hoemle’s 
appendix to XJvasagaiaeao. 

4. Barua, op. oit., p. 300. 

5. See Senart, Inscriptions de Piyadasi, II, 82, 200. 

8. J., I, pp. 300-1. 

7. Acelakas as an order of asoetios are also mentioned at J., V, pp. 16-G. 89 ; 75. 

8. Ibid. G. 93 : Majjhima NiHya, 1, 79. 
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The Mahdndmdakassapa Jdtaka 1 again brings before us another naked 
(acclako ; iwggo) djivika, Gu$a Kassapa by name, whose views remarkably 
agree with those of Maskaxin Gosala. He lived in a doer park adjoining Mit- 
hila, was approved by all as wise ( dMrasammaio ), famous, a man of varied dis¬ 
course (CitrakatM), and with a large following of disciples (gani). 2 King 
Angati of Videha, with his ministers, went to him and asked him many ques¬ 
tions in reply of which Kassapa said: ‘There is no fruit, good or evil, in follow¬ 
ing the law ; there is no other world, 0 king,—who has ever come back hither 
from thence ? All beings are equal and alike, there are none who should receive 
or pay honour : there is no such thing as strength or courage,—how can there 
be vigour or heroism ? All beings are predestined (niyatuni), just as the stern- 
rope must follow the ship. Every mortal gets what he is to get, what then is 
the use of giving ? There is no use in giving—the giver is helpless and weak: 
gifts are enjoined by fools and accepted by the wise.’ 3 

Then the following exposition describing the powerlessness of sin to pro¬ 
duce consequences hereafter is much more important: 

“There are seven aggregates (Kdya), indestructible and mrinjuring : fire 
(tejo), earth (pathavi), water (dpo), air ( vdyo ), pleasure and pain (sukhadukkham) 
and the soul (jlvo ); of these seven, there is none that can destroy or divide, 
nor are they to be destroyed : Weapons pass harmless amongst these aggre¬ 
gates. He who carries off another’s head with a sharp sword does not divide 
these aggregates : how then should there be any consequence from evil doing? 
All beings become pure by passing through eighty-four great aeons (mahd- 
kappe ): till that period arrives, not even the self-restrained ( sanftato ) becomes 
pure. Till that period arrives, however much they have followed virtue, they 
do not become pure, and even if they commit many sins, they do not go be¬ 
yond that limit. One by one we are purified through the eighty-four great 
aeons : we cannot go beyond our destiny, any more than the sea beyond it.s 
shore.”' 4 This doctrine of Guna Kassapa, the ajiva, which is also termed 
UccJiedavddo, annihilation, is made clearer by this : ‘There is no door to heaven 
(sugati ): only wait on destiny ( niyati ). Whether thy lot be happiness or 
misery, it is only gained through destiny : all will at last reach deliverance 
from transmigration (swfnsdrasuddhi) ■ be not eager for the future.’ 5 The 
viewB embodied in these extracts clearly show resemblance partly to the views 
of Purana Kassapa, the Annihilationist, partly to those of Pakudha Kacca- 
yana, the Etemalist, and Maskarin Gosala, the Determinist, all of whom 
seem to he akin to Greek Stoics. 6 These views of Gu$a Kassapa are stubbornly 


1. J,, VI, pp. 220-253. The text is confused and indistinct: many of the gitthas ate plaoed 
in the Buddha’s ( Sattha) mouth so that it becomes very difficult for us to asoertain the exact 
value of the presentation. 

2. Ibid., pp. 222-G, 961-2. 

3. Ibid., pp. 22S-G. 980-984. 


4. Ibid., pp. 226-G. 985-90: Of. SHmahhaphalasutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, p, 74, 
where the same doctrine, with the sumo simile is attributed to Pakudba Kaceana, the Eternal- 
i&t, the Empedooles of India. 

5. J., VI, pp. 229-G. 1007-8. 
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refuted in the alary, firally by BXtjfi, Afigati’a daughter wire say a: "If a man 
is purified by the mere course of existence, then Gitna’s own asceticism is use¬ 
less : like a moth flying into the lighted candle, the idiot has adopted a naked 
mendicant’s life. Having accepted the idea that all will at last be purified 
through transmigration, in their great ignorance many corrupt theiT actions ; 
and being fast caught in the effects of former sins, they find it hard to escape, 
as the fish from the hook” and secondly by the great sage Narada, the 
Iiassapa, who also supporting Ruja, establishes the popular Indian belief that 
action has its reward and retribution ( Kammnphala ,) and (hat heaven and hell 
are the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits of this life, 1 2 
and preaches righteousness with the famous simile of a chariot. 3 

And here we reaoh our point. From all these philosophical speculations, 
the Kammaphala doctrine, together with its corollary, morality— dhamma, 
alia or vinaya —•, stands out as permanent idea destined to he deep rooted in 
the minds of the Indian people. 4 

Ascetic practices arc fonnd in very early stages of society. But their 
aims have been changing ever since. With the rise of the 
ASCETICISM. doctrine of rebirth, 5 actions and their consequences (Kamma¬ 
phala), 6 human life and its value, began to appear in a 
different aspect. Life with an unending chain of repeated existences became 
something to be escaped. 7 Philosophic thoughts turned towards asceticism, 
more vigorously than before, but with a different aim. The ascetic ideal 
slowly but steadily permeated through the whole mass of people in those days. 

There were two groups of ascetics viz., the Santanas and the Brdhmanas 
or the Recluse-philosophers and the Hermits. The order of the Paribbd- 
jakas, or the Wanderers strictly so-called, was yet to come. At any rate its 
existence is not as clear in the stories as in the Buddhist NiMyas. 

The institution of Hermits (isis : tdpasa) is of course very old. In course 
of time, however, in the days of Yajnavalkya who alludes to 
the OLDER both Sramavas and Tdpasas, and also perhaps not long before 
HERMITS. the rise of Buddhism, a new order of religieux was formed, 
who callod themselves Brdhmanas —to distinguish themselves 
both from the hermits who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood, and 


1. J., VI, pp. 234-G. 1035-6. 

2. Ibid., pp. 244-54-GG. 1090-1136. 

3. Ibid., pp. 262-3-GG. 1127-30. 

4. Sae especially J., IX, pp. 202-G. 143. The field on which Gotama Buddha appeared 
in nicely described by Oldenborg : “At this time of deep and many-sided intellectual movements 

whioh had extended from the circles of Brahms nionl thinkers far into the people at large, when 
amateur studies of the dialcotio routine had already grown np out of the arduous struggles of the 
past age over its simple profound, thoughts, when dialeotio soeptioism began to attack moral 
ideas,'—at this time when a painful longing for deliverance from the burden of being was met 
by tho first signs of moral decay, Gotamn Buddha appears upon the soene.” Buddha, p, 71. 

6. Of. J., II, p. 17 ; VI, pp. 189-G. 828 (Cavanli Upapafjanti ea' as sa parinamitd)} 2B9-G. 
1075 (asanilcheyydpi jatiyo), 

6. Of. J., I, p. 350 ; II, pp. 202-G. 143 ; III, pp. 158-G. 15; IV, pp. 397-G. 30. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 434-G. 17 ; Of., the pathetic words of Vessantara who addrosaeshis son and 
daughter: 

* Be thou my ship to ferry mo safe over existence’s sea, 

Beyond the world’s men and gods I’ll cross, and free I’ll be.’ J., VI, pp. 546-G. 2144-6. 
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the Brahmanas who were householders. 1 The institution of hermits or isis 
was not completely wiped out. And people still cherished the fond memory 
of old sages—Yamahanu, Somayaga, Manojava, Samudda, Magha, Bharata, 
Kalikara and Kassapa Angiiasa, Akitti. and Kisavaccha 2 —who by practising 
tapassd attained to Brahmciloku. These hermits ( pabbajitas) of the stories, 
as Prof. Rhys Davids puts it, 3 lived in the forests adjoining the settlements; 
the disciples of various sohoo's occupied themselves according to the various 
tendencies of the schools to which they belonged, either in meditation or in 
sacrificial rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to them¬ 
selves and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas containing the tenets of 
their school. Much time was spent in gathering fruits and roots for their sus¬ 
tenance. . .And there was difference of opinion and of practice, as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts. But the hermit¬ 
ages where the learning, or the repeating of texts was unknown, were the 
exceptions. 

Usually the pabbajitas retired to the sylvan and lonely forests of the 
Himalayas. 4 There they built small suitable huts of grass and leaves. 5 Foot¬ 
paths ( padikamagga ) led to these hermitages ( assamam).° There were also 
separate marked-out places where the hermits had their daily walk ( carikama- 
nahoti). 7 The usual requisites of an ascetic ( pabbajitaparihhhdre.) were: 
robes, inner and outer, dyed in bark ( rattavaJcaciram ), antelope’s skin ( ajina ), 
thrown over the shoulder, a walking staff in hand ( dancla ), shoes ( upanaha), 
umbrella ( chattam ), hook ( arikusa) for gathering fruits etc., and a bowl 
[pattam). a The hermits, unlike the Samanapabbajitas, kept long locks of 
matted hair and tied them in a coil ( jatdmandalam) and, if need be, thrust 
needles in them.® They wore a girdle of muflja grass.’ 0 A wooden bed¬ 
stead (katthattharaka) was kept in the hut. 1 * As to their food, they generally 
lived upon wild bulbs, and radishes, catmint and herbs, wild rice, black 
mustard (spread out to dry), jujubs, herbs, honey, lotUB-fibres, myrobolam, 
scraps of meat. 12 The daily routine in the hermitages was something like 
this: the hermitage was swept clean in the morning, water was brought 


1. Barua, op. oit., pp. 239-40. 

2. J., VI, pp. 99-G. 422-3. 

3. Buddhist India, pp. 140-1. 

4. c.g„ J., I, p. 140 : II, pp. 103, 209 ; in, p. 516 ; IV, p. 221. 

5. J., I, p. 376; VI, p. 75. 

6. J., IV, p, 489 ; V, p. 132 ; VI, pp. 74, 532-G. 2037. 

7. . J., IV, p. 329 ; VI, p. 232. = {• 

pp 21 73"628 &°20lP’ P ’ 82 5 1V ' PP ‘ 26 ’ 129 ’ 470 ' G '' 2 ® 4 ' 6 5 V ’ PP* 312 ’ 332 * G * 124 ’ V1 ’ 
*■ L PP- 304-375 ; V, p. 132; VI, pp, 21,73, 528-G. 2011, 242 ; Jalilo, IV, p. 470; V., 

pp, a02'U» 28, 

, J- * Y,pp. 202-G. 32: The stock description of a hermit is : with unoleansod teoth (poii- 

KdCidTltd.ly an** tt.1. -^ .. - .. . - . - * 


si ,t ‘ - and hair all matted (jafiB) and muttering holy words in 

peace (japanti) : J., Ill, pp; 230-0. 10; IV, pp. 299-G. 82 : VI, pp. 536-G. 2037-8. 

11. J.,ll,p. 41{ VI, pp. 21, 158. 

12. J., 1, p, 450; IV, pp. 221, 300; 371-2-G. 269-86- m,Ah^AhA n s Jiil iila.tfil*!* rtl n m a aA-wiA 
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from the near-by river, wild roots and fruits were collected, wood chopped 
for fuel, food pTeparod and eaten, little rest at noon, study and discussion in 
the aftornoon, evening meal, and rest at night. 1 They constantly tended the 
holy fire (Jaiaveda). 2 When a stranger approached a hermit dwelling in the 
forest, he would first of all inquiro as to his welfare in the usual formal 
words: 

‘0 holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell. 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed V 

and the same sweet reply was given by the hermit with an affectionate recep¬ 
tion : 

‘I thank you, brahmin—yes, I am both prosperous and well, 

With grain to eat and roots and fruit abundant where I dwell, 

Prom flies and gnats and creeping things i suder nob annoy, 

And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

In all the innumerable years I’ve lived upon this ground, 

No harmful siokness that 1 know has ever here been found. 

Welcome O brahmin ! bless the chance directed you this way. 

' Come, enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray, 

The tvndook and the piyal leaves, and kdsumdri sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill 
O noble brahmin, take of it and drink if it be your will.’ 3 

In the rainy season the recluses came down from the mountains. For, 
as it is said, in the Himalayas, during the rainy season, when the rains are 
incessant, as it is impossible to dig up any bulb or root or to get any wild fruits 
and the leaves begin to fall, the ascetics for the most part come down from the 
Himalayas and take up their abode amidst the haunts of men. 4 After the 
raim were over, they returned to the mountains, for then the flowers and fruits 
began ripening. 5 And they thus lived on in peace and solitary calmness, 
thinking out the mysteries of this and the ‘other’ world and deep problems 
foe humanity at large, with hundreds of disciples around them, freed of all 
desires and fetters. These silent recluses, though living far from the mundane 
world, did no doubt influenoe the existing society. Dhaiwma was recognised 


1. J., IV, pp. 221-G. 40; V, pp. 313 ff; VI, p. 75. 

2. J., I, pp, 285; 404; II, pp. 43-4, V, p. 478 (agguala); VI, pp. 201-0.872; 0/. 
Mahavagga, 3.15. 2. 

3. J., IV, pp. 434-G. 150-3 ; V, pp. 323-U. J 30-0 ; VI, pp. 032-G. 2041-8. 0/., sweet words 
of VSsanti in Bharafahtui’s Uttararamacharita>h. 11, 1. 

4. J.,ll,p. 85; IIl,p. 37. 

5. J., II, p, 72. 
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to be the ‘standard’ of the isis : 1 to injure the isis in any way was a great 
sin. 2 Men besought these sages for the solution of intricate problems and 
the way to peace, order and happiness . 3 

The virtues of an ideal ascetic arc thus enumerated : he has no anger 
towards anyone, even when angered, does not allow it to be 
THE IDEAL seen, bears hunger with a pinched belly, restrained in eating 

ASCETIC. and drinking , has abandoned all sport and pleasure, utters 

no falsehood, is averse to all pomp and carnal desire, has 
nothing as his own, is resolute, unselfish, has forbearance and freedom from 
all hindrances to religious perfection—all properly fitted in him like the 
spokes in the nave of a wheel . 4 

But, as always, there may have existed sham ascetics ( Kuta-tapaso ■ 
Kuta-japilo) as well. We must not, however, be misled by 
the descriptions of these ascetics in the Jatakas which, averse 
ASCETICS. as they are to all kinds of penance and austerities, paint them 
in very bad colours. Wo may, nevertheless, note them in 
order to discern some reality. 3 

We have seen that gradually the Samaruis— -the newly-risen ascetic order— 
broke away from past traditions, revolted against the older V(die system of 
sacrifice and self-morbificat.ion. a The Jdtalcas show particular hatred against 
austerities and false practices ( samddamih ), 7 many of which are enumerated. 
Some did the swinging penance ( vaggulivatam ), 8 some lay on thorn-bods 
(kanfakaseyyam), 9 some underwent the five-fire penance (paibcatapam). ’ 0 
Some practised the mortification by squatting (ukk utilmppaiiluinam). 11 Some 
the act of diving (udakagdhanaik), some repeated texts— (manta sajjdpenti).' 2 
Various and many are the instances, in these stories, wherein hypocritical, 
lewd, sham and many other types of asoetics are portrayed. Quite consistent¬ 
ly with their aversion towards ascetio appearances, and with their character as 
folk-tales, these stories occasionally cast slur and bitter satire on outward 
show of hypooritical saintliness. In the Kdsam Jdtalca 13 a sham ascetic clothes 
himself in a yellow robe, puts on the guise of a Paccekabuddha, with a covering 


1. J., V, pp, 608-G. 490. .dhammo hi' isina/n dhajo . . 

2. J., II, pp. 172-G. 124 IV, pp. 383-G. 9; V, pp. 143-4.G-69. 73. . 

■ 3. J*. IV, pp. 134-Q. 97-9; samana anus&sanii ui dhammagwne raid ; pp. 395-G-. 31..,., t> 

4. J-, Vi, pp. 257-01-GG(f). Cf. Acar&iigaaiUra, 1,1, 3. 
a , , S .‘. 011 ej£ ha u stiV'e treatment of the subjeot from various Bouroes soo Maurice Bloom- 

new, On false Ascetics and Nuns in Hindu Fiction:” J. A. 0- 8,, 44, pp, 202 JJ. - 

6. See Barua, op, ciu , p. 242. 

7. J., I, p.391. . 

8. See J. P. 2'. 8., 1884, p. 05. 

V. •^ i ° t J urea sjoetios doing penance on thorns may be seen in The National Geographic 
Magazine, 24, pp. 1208, 1260,1270,1279. 

W. Ibid -,, p. 1286 •, the penance oonBists of sitting between four Area, the sun burning down 
upon the head, aa theufth : .Richard Sohmidt, Fa/nre und Fdkirtwm in alien und modemen 
Indian, pp. 17,168, 188* 181. 

11. As though they had remained so for years. 1 

V ‘ 2351 17 •' P* 289 i v * PP' 241-G. 100.. Of. Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 

pp# 197-8-CL 140-1- 
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about Ms head ( patislsaham ). Elsewhore' a sham ascetic misconducts him¬ 
self in the royal chamber at night, and stands by day in a cemetery on one foot 
worshipping the sun. But the satire bites most pungently in the beast-fable. 
Bilara Jdtaka , a for instance, presents before us a jackal-unaccountably sub¬ 
stituted for the cat which is clearly the original subject a3 is indicated by both 
the title and the gdlha —which shams asceticism to beguile the troop of rats : 
morning and evening the rats come to pay their respects to the saintly jackal. 
‘Godly is my name’ says the jackal. ‘Why do yon stand on one leg ?’ ‘Because, 
if I stood on all four at once, the earth could not bear my weight. That is 
why I stand on one leg only. 1 * 3 4 5 6 ‘And why do you keep your mouth open V 
‘To take the air. I live on air: it is my only food.’ ‘And why do you face 
the sun V ‘To worship Mm.’ The saintly jackal always seizes and devours 
the last of the troop, as they depart, wipeB his lips and looks aa if nothing had 
happened. At last he is caught. And the Boclhisatta has to declare: 

“Where saintliness is but a cloak. 

Whereby to cozen guileless folk 
And screen a villain's treachery 
The cat-likc nature there we see.” 3 

Xu the Aygika Jala lea.* again, the jackal happens to have all the hair 
singed off his body by a forest-fire so that he is left perfectly bald, except for a 
tuft like a scalp-knot whero the crown of Ms head is pressed against a tree. 
Drinking from a pool he catches sight of Ms top-knot reflect in the water and 
exolaims: ‘At last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market. 5 . .He then poses as 
Bharadvaja, votary of the God of Fire ( Aggiko ) and does the same miscMef 
as in the previous instance. 5 In the Vakct Jdtaka 8 a wolf living on a rock 
is surrounded by the winter-floods ( himodabm ), and, to make the best of a bad 
business, decides to keep the fast (' niklxtmmassa pana nipajjanato uposatha - 
hamrwih aaraiu), but when he sees a goat, he at once tries to catch him, think¬ 
ing to keep the fast on another day. And as he cannot get at the goat, he still 
maintains: ‘Well, my fast is not broken after all, 5 thus revealing his hypocriti¬ 
cal nature. 7 Similarly we read of a monkey, in order to obtain food, putting 
on the airs of a holy man—bark dress, lifting a basket and a crooked stick, 
seeking alms and worshipping the sun. 8 In the bird-world, wo find a shore 
sighting crow ( disakdka ) aB a typical sham ascetic. After the wreck of the mer- 
chant-sMp, he reaoh.es an island and is happy at seeing a great Hock of birds 
whose eggs and young ho can eat. Very elaborately he shams asceticism and 
preaches a sermon to the birds. The birds put their young ones in Ms charge. 
When they go to their feeding ground, the crow eats away their eggs and young. 


1. J.,111, pp. 303#. 

3. J., I, pp. 460-1. 

3. Ibid., G. 124. 

4. J., 1, pp. 461 *2. 

5. Ibid., Q. 125. 

6 . J., 11, pp. 4S0-1. 
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He is, at last, caught red-handed and killed. 1 And thuB, with distinct ironic 
intention and a humorous touch, these stories expose the hypocrisy that is 
sometimes found in asceticism. As Maurice Bloomiield, writing on the subject, 2 
has said, ‘both with man and animal these mock descriptions of ascetic get- 
Up figure so largely as to show them to be the reflex of a settled scepticism as to 
the sincerity or efficacy of such professions in general, dashed strongly with 
contempt, in the mind at least of the intellectual story-teller if not altogether 
in the minfl of the average listener, to such stories. It must be understood, 
however, that this attitude of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere 
professors of these practices. In spite of their evil ways, the populace stands 
in awe and shows honour to the profession.’ 3 4 

The Jatakas make no secret of the vices that attended on sham ascetics. 
As hypocrisy, so lust, greed, gluttony and sundry other vices are standard 
qualities attributed to ascetics, monies and other religious folic. We have 
instances of lewd ascetics who lead a corrupted life in the darkness of night and 
pretend asceticism by day, as we saw in the Dhajavihetha Jdtaka. A “Being, 
in theory, immune to the lure of women, ancl therefore ineligible as lovers 
and husbands, they are driven by their evil instincts to resort to some crafty 
device to obtain their end.” 5 After all, biological instincts and moral forces 
have always been in conflict, and are perhaps destined to remain so for ever. 

We also find covetous ascetics, where the ideal is of complete renuncia¬ 
tion. One of the ascetics under Maharakkhita in the Somanassa JdtaJca 6 
comes back, pleases the king who assigns to him a place in his park, as one of 
his own household. The ascetic plants vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, 
sells them in the market, and amasses wealth. Elsewhere 7 we find a shifty 
rascal of an ascetjc (Kufajaiilo: kuhalealdjpaso) who cardes away the money 
given to him by a village squire to keep safely, and still shows himself' the 
most innocent, and pure-minded ascetic ever born on earth, bringing back even 
a straw of the roof of the squire’s hut, which haB stuck in his hair. Instances 
may be multiplied to show the weak and visciuus character of ascetics. 8 But 


1, J., Ill, pp. 287-70-G. G4-0. 

2. op. cil., p. 206. 
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examples of too ‘variational tendenoy’ have hated women with hatred so bitter and intense 
that no Language could be found strong enough to express their horror. They know that every 
natural impulse of a woman (woman is more in harmony with .filature than man) is the 
condemnation of aeoabioism* All true lovers of the artllioial and perverse tlnd women repul¬ 
sive j ‘woman is natural,’it is written among the sayings of .Baudelaire, 'that is to say 
abominable’. But lor most men and women tins sexual diiferonoe has added to tho oharm 
of life i it has also added to the everlasting difiioulty of life.” Havellook Ellis. Man and 
Woman, London 1034, p. 441. 

ft. J., IV, pp. 444 # 

7. J., I, p. 376. 


■8. Of. for gluttonous nature and rude manners : J.,I,pp. 480 ff. 11. up. 382 .ff, 44.7 ff-, 
PP* 84, ff-Q:. 97-8 j 137 ff ; 587 ff., treaohory upon a confiding friend s j.. V., pp. 75 ff. 
(1. 226-7 ac-elc samano ayani samm/fto bhauiUttLo." 
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we should not tarry too long on the subject. The impression is unavoidable 
that there was a distinct move towards scepticism over older methods of 
asceticism, for which the ascetics themselves, more than anybody else, were 
responsible. 

And here, in the course of our discussion, may well step in those other 
THE SAMANAS ascet * cs > Samanas, who undoubtedly played a very im- 
' portant part in moulding the material as well as the spiritual 
life of the people, a little earlier than the time of the Buddha, and whose 
representative philosophies have been noticed before. This important body 
or order of teachers, like the paribbdjakas, was not known in India 
much before the rise of Buddhism. The remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids' 
regarding the wanderers may well apply to the Samanas in general: “Besides 
the Hermits there was another body of men, greatly respected throughout 
the country.. .They were teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine 
months of every year wandering about, precisely with the object of engaging 
in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore 
and mysticism. Like the Sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness and in honesty.” The time had already oome 
for the earnest thinkers, like Satyavaha Bharadvaja who represents the com¬ 
mon case of all who called themselves Sramanas against worldly Brahmapas, 
to uphold transcendentalism against both ascetism as largely practised by 
the Vedic ascetics and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic strictness by 
the Brahmapa priests and jurists, and thus to prepare the way for the 
rationalism of the Buddha who enunciated the Middle-path ( majjhima - 
patipada) and sought for a via media of thought, eonduct, and intellectual 
training. 2 

It is difficult to distinguish exactly between the wanderers ( paribbdjakas ) 
strictly so-called, and the Recluse philosophers (samaras) who were also in a 
sense a class of wanderers. 3 The most outstanding factors which distinguished 
the new order or religieux (samanas : Paribbdjakas) from the older one were 
that they shaved their head clean, 4 and begged their food ( bhikkhdeariyain ), B 
instead of feeding, like the tapasas or isis, on pot-herbs and fruits. It was 
perhaps from the practice of begging that they became known as Bhikkhus~ 
mendicants. The origin of this order of religieux is now obscure. But it is 
probable, as Prof. Rhys Davids has said, 6 that the BJdkkhu order of homeless 
persons evolved originally from the Bralmacarins who did not enter upon the 
stage of the householder and who customarily begged their food. 

' 1. op. cit., p. 141. 

2. Barua, op. cit., p. 244. 

S. In faot there are many points of resemblance between the two orders—the Reoluee 
philosophers ( samanas) on the one hand, and the Wanderers {jmribbajkna) on the other. Both 
sought to build up' a system of moral philosophy entirely upon a human or rational ground, 
rather than on a theocratic basis. The Wanderers proper, by their views and ways of life, fur¬ 
nished a connecting link between the Reoluses on one hand and the Brahmanas on the other,..” 
"Baron,, op. cit., pp. 349-50.. . 

4. e.g„ j.. Ill, p. 371; V, pp. 187*G. 222; VI,, p. 52. > v 

5. J., 1, pp. 333, 361, 373,406,605; III, pp. 39, 79,143,238 ; IV, p, 299. ■. ; ;• 1 ; 

6 . .Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 216 Barua, op. cit., pp. 240-2. later on both the 
words— bhihkhu and Samara —.oame to be applied speoially for the Buddhist monks, , , , 
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The outer appearance of a mma.ua was also distinctive. He did not keep 
hair and beard: he wore three yellow (Kdsdya) robes ( ticlvaram ■): one as under- 
dress, the other as upper, and the third he wrapped round his shoulders ; his 
earthern vessel ( patto) he put in a bag and fastened it on his left shoulder : he 
held a walking staff (kattaradandam) in his hand : and he also kept with him 
a razor (vast), a needle (suci) a strainer ( bandhanarh ) and a zone (parissavana ). 1 
He had to stitch his own robe. 2 


The Samams, whether Brahmanas or not by birth, were highly respected 
by the common folk as well as by kings and the nobility. These homeless 
ascetics, as we saw before, wandered, about the country precisely with the 
object of engaging in conversational discussions and preaching the dhamma or 
the ethical code of the laity. They are sometimes represented as meeting 
one another at the parks outside the royal cities or at rest-houses (said) set up 
by the villagers on the roadside for the common use of the travellers. Usually 
they took their abode in the royal park ( rajjwyyanam ) outside the city, and 
went abegging in the city where they invariably were received and respected 
with greetings (patisantharam) by the king. 3 4 It waB a common custom with 
the common people to respect these ascetics, give them food, place for residing 
and other necessaries of life, and to ask them questions pertaining to dhamma / 
In their eyes these ascetics were dear (piyd) and venerablo (m,dndpd) and their 
words worthy to be received. 5 To kings they advised on matters of polity 
and administration, to the common folk they showed the right way of living 
from which the ethical dhamma began to grow and develop. Thus they became 
real reformers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the people. 


The career of such a wandering teacher or a homeless ascetic seems to 
have been open to anyone, and even to women. “Not only 
open^to ALL. world-sick old people renounce the world but even kings 
who were in undisputed possession of sovereignty and in the 
fullness of their power; young princes preferred the severe life of the asoetic 
to the glitter of sovereign power ; rich tradesmen gave away their riches 
and heads of families their wives and children in order to build a hut in the 
forests of the Himalayas and to live on roots and fruits or to eke out an 
existence by begging alms.” 6 


But why did people turn towards asceticism ? The philosophy of life, 
then prevalent, was no doubt largely responsible for this. 
WAVE OP The political conflicts with war, tyranny, lawlessness and 
general immorality in their train, and corrupt social practices 
such as the domination of one clasB over another, of men over 
women, and of masters over slaves and servants, the ruthlessness of criminal 


ASCETICISM. 


1. J., in, p. 377—G(?) ; IV, p. 342 5 V, p. 187; VI, p. 52. 

2. J;, IV, p. 26. 

3. J.,I,pp. 140,333,381,373,406,605; III,pp. 39,79,119,143,238,362,440 ; V,p. 482, 

4. J., I, pp. 187, 298,480; 111, pp. 304/ IV, pp. 28-30; 178-0.46,299; 320; VI, 
pp. 287-G. 1247 ; 296-GK 1298-8 ; S78-G 7?) 

6 ; J., V, p. 315 ; VI; pp. 190 ; 242. 

6 . Pifli, op, eit., pp, 67-8sea specially J., IV, p. 238; a barber in III, p, 462 Gand&lae 
TV, p. 392 ijkulapvttas V, p. 263. . . . 
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laws and, in the economic field, the system of usury-all combined to bring 
the problem of misery to the forefront. “There is suffering : this is the 
inexhaustible theme which, now in the strict forms of abstract philosophical 
discussion and now in the garment of poet'cal proverb, evermore comes 
ringing in our ears from Buddhist literature.” 1 The doctrine of Karma 
and Rebirth was far deeply rooted in the people. “And the philosophers, 
of every shade and opinion, in spite of their speculations and diBCu sions, 
could only produce extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral con¬ 
sequences and detrimental to the source of distinctions between truth and 
falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity.” 2 In consequence, the 
people at large were worried at the thought of the transitoriness of earthly 
goods, of the unworthiness of human existence. And this supplied generally 
the impulse (ammmanam) to renounce the world. 

“How transient are all component things! 

Growth is their nature and decay; 

They are produced, they arc dissolved again: 

And then is best—when they have sunk to rest:” 3 

This is the keynote of the whole pessimistic philosophy. The prince of the 
Yuvafijaya Jdtaka 4 5 sees some dew-drops ( ussavabindu), which sparkled in the 
early morning like pearls in a necklace, on the leaves of the trees, on blades of 
grass and in the webs of the spiders, disappearing in tho evening, and he says 
to himself: “Even this life, this being, is like the dew-drop which hangs from 
the top of the blade of grass. . . I will become an ascetic before disease, age 
and death overcome me.” 3 As in this case a dew-drop, so in other cases a 
grey hair is the arammanam , the cause of renunciation. 6 Sometimes 7 it is 
the signs of the heaven, such as the capture of the moon by Rahu, that bring 
the transitorinesB of things. At another time 8 a rich Brahmapa Teads, on a 
golden tablet in his jewel-room, the name of his ancestors who left the property, 
and he thinks: ‘Those who won this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth 
is still seen: not one of them could take it. where he is gone; we cannot tie 
our wealth in a bundle and take it with us to the next world!’ He then goes 
away to the Himalayas amid the lamentations and tears of a great multitude. 
Once, owing to the unwillingness of the two sons to set up a household, the 
whole Bxahmaija family renounces worldly life. 9 Similarly a Brahmapa, 
seeing his wife dead leaving a son, thinks of the impermanence of life, and goes 


1. Oldenbarg, Buddha, pp. 212-3, 221. 

2. Barua, op. cit., p. 371. 

3. J., I, pp. 392-G. 94: Aniccu vala saAhharu uppad&vayadha,mmino, uppajjitva nirujjcenti, 
tesaih vflpaeamo sukho: See also J,, 1, pp. 108-G. 17; 408; III, pp, 98-G. 114; 163-7-G. 
19-28; 239; IV, p. 120. 

4. J., IV, pp. 119 jf. 

5. Ibid., p. 120: Sattanam jivitasaM&rapi linagge uesavabindueadiea, mayi vyS,3hijar& 
•maranehi apiliten 'em ... .pabbajitum rnffati, also G. 76. 

6 . J., I, p. 138 ; ID, p. 393 ; V, p. 177. 

7. J., Ill, p. 364. 

8 . ,T., IT, pp. 7-8. 

9. J., V, p. 313. , 
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away to the Himalayan with his son. 1 Thus this tendency of renunciation 
appears to have been widely prevalent in the Jdtakct times. But it was surely 
no en masse exodus to the Himalayas as the stories, with their inherent ten¬ 
dency to generalise, would seem to suggest. As a matter of fact, it wat not 
the thought of higher metaphysical speculations that led the ordinary people, 
the masses, to look to the forest life. It soemB, on the contrary, that generally 
failu es in life and experience of its miseries and trcachries 2 would lead men 
to run away from the world, and that too amid the lamentations and beseech* 
ings of their near and dear. 3 4 Naturally the relations, who may have to suffer 
in consequence of their supporter going away, try to dissuade him in every 
way. Everywhere we hear about these conflicts. For instance, in. the 
Bandhanagara Jatala, 4 we read of a poor gahapati supporting his mother by 
working for hire. His mother, quite against his will, brings a wife for him and 
dies soon after. Then his wife becomes pregnant; he knows nothing of her 
condition, and one day says to her: “my wifo, you must earn your living : 
I will renounce the world.” “But 1 am pregnant, wait and sec the child that 
is born of me, and then go and become a hermit.” He agrees. And when 
she is delivered, ho says: “Now, wife, you are safely delivered and I must 
turn hermit.” “Wait,” says she, “till the time when the child is weaned (thana- 
pdnato apagamanaMle).” And after that she becomes pregnant for the second 
time. “If I agree to her request,” ho thinks, “I shall never get away at all.” 
And so without informing her ho gets up at night and flees away. And ho is 
simply protesting against the general mentality when he utters: 

“Not iron fetters—so the wise have told— 

Not ropes, or bars of wood, so fast can hold 
As passion, and the love of child or wife, 

Of precious gems and earrings of fine gold. 

These heavy fetters—who is thero can find 
Release from such ? —these are the ties that bind : 

These if the wifo oan burst, then they are free. 

Leaving all love and all desire behind.” 5 

The Cullasutasoma Jala Jen, 6 presenting before us a typical and a very 
pathetic scene, shows what a tremendous force may have been acting against 
the spirit of renunciation. The long, seeing grey hair on his head, thinks of 
renouncing the world. He gathers the whole townsfolk ( mahdjano ), and 
informs them about his intention. One by one, the ministers, much grieved 
to hear this, dissuade him. The mother oomes : the king does not mind her 
tears; the father laments and asks: “What is this Law that loads thee to 


1, J., XV, p. 220 ; set) also I, p. 240 ; 11, p. 422 ; III, p; 300. 

2. e.g„ J., II, p. 422 \ III, p. 640. 

3. J., 1, p. 440 i V, pp. 177 ff-QGt. 192-241 ; also III, p. 390 ; IV, p. 8. 

4, J., II, pp. 139-41. 

6 . Ibid., pp. 140-G. 97-8; Dhammapada, 34S; also J„ III, pp. 396-6 G. 117*20. 
8 . J., V, pp. 177-92-GG. 191-241. 
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become eager to quit thy kingdom and thy home ? With thy old parents left 
behind to dwell, hero all alone, seck’st thou a hermit’s call ?” The Great Being 
is silent: he is not moved even at the reference of his children of tender years. 
His wives come and, embracing his feet, bewail most piteously. He does not 
hear his queen-consort’s heart-rending request. The eldest son comes and 
most stubbornly resists: but the father only thinks the ways and means to 
get rid of him. The state-officials come and request his presence in the king¬ 
dom. He is unmoved. To all who try to dissuade him, his one answer is: 
“But holy orders I must take, that I may heavenly bliss attain (saggaH ca pat- 
tftaydno).” He goes away at last and the people frantically search for him, 
but of no avail. 1 The whole idea behind this story is of course to show the 
invincible determination of those who are bent upon renunciation. But, giv¬ 
ing every latitude to poetic and legendary exaggerations and objective colour¬ 
ing, the fact remains that it was a hard conflict, that betwoon home-life and 
asoetic ideal. 

Glories of worldly life have not remained unsung: 

UHABlVlSA 

I'KAISm 

"Houses in the world are sweet. 

Full of food, and full of treasure : 

There you have your fill of meat - - 
Eating drinking at your pleasure. 2 

This simple praise of householder’s life ( ghardvdsa ) must have impressed more 
upon the minds of the people than the following unconvincing argument in 
favour of renunciation ( pabbajjd ), or rather against ghardvdsa : 

“He that hath houses, peace oau never know. 

He lies and cheats, he must deal many a blow 
On others’ shoulders: nought this fault can cure: 

Then, who into a house would willing go?” 3 

Similarly the bold ascertion that: 

“In lonesome forest one may well be pure, 

’Tie easy thore temptation to endure ; 

But in a village with seductions rife, 

A man may rise to a far nobler life,” 4 

must have produced uot an insignificant appeal to the masses. 

X. Of. “ From tho unprofitableness of a state of being to which they had not learnt to give 
stability by labours and struggles for ends worthy of labour and struggle, men Jiy to seek peaoe 
for the soul in a renimoiation of the world. Tho rich and the noble, still more than the poor 
and the humble, the young wearied of life before life had well begun, rather than the old who 
have nothing more to hope from life, women and maidens abandon their homes and don the 
garb of monks and nuns. Every where we meet pictures of those straggles which every day 
must have brought in that period between those who make this resolution and the parents, the 
wife, the ohildron who detain those eager for renunciation ; aots of invincible determination 
are narrated of those who in spite of all opposition have managed to burst tho bonds whioh 
bound them to a home life.” Oldenbarg, Buddha.^SG, 

2. J., II, pp.232-G. 168. 

3. Ibid., pp. 233-G. 160. 
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The fact of the matter seems to be, and wo may find bupport in Fick, 1 
that “it is in the spiritual reg.on that wo have to seek the 
NOT A MASS- causo of this asceticism : the practice of world-renunciation 
NOMifiNON. * is only an outward exprobbion of the striving tor knowledge 
and for emancipation, mokm, or to use the Buddhist term 
nirvana. Neither the spiritual yearning nor the striving after knowledgo or 
emancipation could have been so intense and all-embracing as to render 
the practice of renunciation a mass-wide phenomenon. Even in the hey¬ 
day of Buddhism and even of Jainism, it was not so. It could not be, for 
the simple reason that the masses were, as they always are, psychologically, too 
preoccupied with their daily struggles for existence to look to anything 
beyond this world. And it is for this reason that ethics, the religion of the lay¬ 
man, the rules and principles for life as it should happily be lived in tho mun¬ 
dane world, found the best favour with the ordinary mass of the people. 2 

But, 60 far as these ethics are concerned, there is nothing strikingly 
original in the storieB. The same rules, principles, admoni- 
THEX>H aMMA fi° n8 and wise sayings which run throughout Indian Literature 
are to be found here. Only that they give very apt and 
charming instances, in their own, of course original, way, which, taken as they 
are from the ordinary local surroundings, lively characters and actions, greatly 
impress upon the mmds of the common people, ft would bo tiresome, and 
unnecessary repetition indeed, to discuss this ethical character of the Jatakas. 
We may briefly take notice of some of the beautiful and bold icflectionson life 
and its activities, which must, have gone a long way to ennoble the everyday 
thoughts and actions ot the people at large, before whom these were con¬ 
stantly placed, and over and over again. 

The five Kurudhamrms appear frequently, as do the Dasarajadluimms: 
Slay not the living, take not what is not given, walls not evilly in lust, speak no 
lies and drink no strong drink. 3 Four virtues are constantly preached: Truth 
Wisdom, Self-control and Piety ; 4 5 and four vices are similarly mentioned as to 
be shunned: hatred, malice, covetise and lust.® There are four things which, 
if circumstances arise, prove injurious: never lend cow, ox or car to your 
neighbour, nor trust your wife to the house of your friend: the car they break 
through want of skill, the ox by over-driving kill, the cow is overmilked ere 
long, the wJo in kinsman’s house goes wrong. 6 A wise man should not dwell 
near his foe. And who is his worst foe ? A fool. A foolish chief, wise in his 
own conceit, comes ever, like the monkey, to defeat. A strong fool is not 
good to guard the herd. Wisdom is required, 7 keeping to one’s own ground is 


1. ojj. fitt, p. 78, 

2. Cf. lor the Conflicts of worldly-life and renunciation of it, tho Jaina Acai'&>l(/asutra> 
1,2, 3,3-8 : “Life is dear to many” ; mtrahrtciiiga, 1, 3, 3-8-8. 

3. e.g., J., IX pp. 372-3. 

4. e,g., J., 'll, pp. 208-15.146-7. 

5. e.g., IV, pp. ll-G. 13-101 also li, p. 192.Q (?) 

8. J; V, pp. 432-3-G. 298-4. 

7. 111, pp. 357-G. 61-7. 
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helpful, aa the Quail says, triumphant over his victory over the Falcon.' ft 
is always good to guard against the coming danger . 2 Weeping for the dead and 
gone is constantly and repeatedly denounced: it is useless to weep over the 
dead. All creatures taking a mortal form tread the tame path. That which 
has the quality of dissolution mutt dissolve. A man may be standing, sitting 
still, moving or resting, but in the twinkling of an eye, in a moment, death is 
nigh. Our tears won’t prevail against Ihe giavo. Nor mystic charm, nor 
magic Toots, nor herbs, nor money spent, can bring the dead to life again. 
Weep for the living rather than the dead: cherish all that are alive. 3 Hap¬ 
piness and misery ever on each other’s footsteps press. 4 Hope on, my man. 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feelings of joy and woe, there are many. Bui. 
thought alone does not avail. Toil on, my brother, nor let thy courage tire. 5 
The fool may watch for lucky days, yet luck shall always miss: it is luck 
itself is luck’s own star, what can mere stars achieve ? 6 To succeed in worldly 
affairs one must be ever ready, as the monkey says to the crocodile. He that 
to great occasion fails to rise, lies prostrate in sorrow beneath foeman’s feet. 7 
Endure troubles bravely. But for love of lusts, for hopes of gain, for miseries 
great and small, do not undo your saintly past.® You must say, “Let my 
hearer scatter chaff or lot him take offence or not. Righteousness when I am 
speaking, siu on me can leave no spot. I’ll speak the truth and the only Truth, 
no matter what consequence. 9 Man’s duty in the world is to strive his utmost 
while he can: failure or success, ho should not care for. 10 “Over the past I 
do not moan,” says Prince Temiya, “nor for the future weep : I meet the 
present as it comes, and so my colour deep.”'' Content of mind and happiness 
with little care of heart: a standard easily attained that life’s the better 
part.' 2 The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine is marred by lust, born 
of this mortal frame.' 3 Too much familiarity indeed breeds contempt ( atici - 
ranivdsena piyo bhavati appiyo).' 4 There are grave dangers in paying honour 
to the unworthy, as we sec the wise Brahmapa pulled down by a ram, for 
honouring.' 5 Change is this world’s law: sorrow should not cause pain: 
even joy itself soon turns to woe.' 6 All quarrelling should be eschewed.'. 7 


■ 1. J., II, pp. eo-G. 36. 

2. J., IU, pp. 35-G. 44; 210-G. 101: 30S-G. 127. 
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Strength, of mind (fidnabalam) is much moro hclpiui than that oi body, 1 2 
knowledge of every kind ho apt to learn: any time it will help you. 8 BuL do 
not follow blindly (parapatti) : a ripe bel fruit fell on a palm leaf, and u haro 
thought that the earth was collapsing, and scampered off. Seeing him floe, 
all the animals joined in the head-long flight, till a lion enquired the reason 
and scolded them for idle gossip and foolish foor. 3 Wisdom is moro than 
you have seen or heard. 4 Were not wisdom ( buddhi) and good conduct 
(vinaya) trained in some men’s lives to grow, many would go wandering idly 
like the blinded buffalo. 5 A virtuous man ( sllamnlo) is he who refrains from 
thievish act, speaks the truth, and searching dizzy heights of fame sLill keeps 
his head, pursues honest wealth, eschews riches gained by fraud ( nilcalya ), 
shuns gross excess in pleasure, nevor swerves from his purpose ( cittam 
ahdliddam), and preserves his unchanging faith (saddhd aviidgini ;) and fulfils 
indeed all that he says. 6 Power that is attained by a man of violence is 
short-lived : when his power is gone from him, he is like a ship that is 
wrecked at sea ( bhinnaplavo). 7 Sacrifice and such other things won’t give 
you release. Take thought oi life heroafier when you seek release: for this 
release is strict bondage, it is a fool’s release. 8 Whoever for his pleasures 
would kill harmless creatures, would only pino away himBolf: on the 
other hand, those who never do any harm arc. happy,, vigorous and 
charming. 9 Not hate, but love alone makcR hate to cease: this is the 
everlasting law of peace. 10 


The above are only a few drops from the great storehouse of ethical teach- 
ing fl of the Jdtakas. Wo have only tried to reproduce some 
PHILOSOPHY. Bsfected passages in order to represent the gcucral tone 

of the ethics of the stories, the general attitude of mind which 
they reflect. This tone, as we have felt it, is decidedly bold and practical: it 
rings amidst the daily life of the people, and it is meant for tho people; the 
attitude of mind, as we grasp it, is not at all pessimistic; it takes for granted 
the transitoriness of the world and recognises its ills, but it, nevertheless, sticks 
to this earth, strives to find a way out of the miseries and preaches tho ennob¬ 
ling—may be rather incomprehensible'—ideals of satyit and ahimsd, to attain 
tho everlasting bliss, to reach nirvana. And the people tried their best to follow 
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7. J., Ill, pp. 168-G. 14. 

8. J., 1, p. 160-G (?) 

9. J., HI, pp. 523-GG. 77-8. 
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these ideals, to pub them in practice.' '1'iiia mentality had come to stay when 
Lord Buddha arrived on the scene. His majjhima patipadd or the via-media 
really brought about a rapproachmenfc between the two different sections 
of the people, between those on the one hand who were solely devoted to 
spiritual quests unmindful of worldly affairs, and those others who were wholly 
steeped into worldly affairs not striving after some noble ideals of conduct. 
The rapproachment indeed brought about a mass-mentality which tried 
to lead the people, through all their worldly joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, 
cares and anxieties, to a noble way of living which did satisfy their spiritual 
consciousness and yearning. 


1. And ASoka’s dharnma, preserved through all these droary centuries, is nothing else but 
pure ethical code : 800 Rock Edicts, 11 and VII: Bhandarkar Asoka, pp. 101 ff ; Cf. Gokuldas 
Do “. ..In all walks of lifo—social, political and religious—a new spirit was infused into the 
body-politic making ovory soul alive to its pulsation whioh vibrated in porfoot harmony with 
the note that once rang through the religious sky of ancient India accepting the doctrine of 
Qod in everything and feeling oneness in all ,”—Significance of J&takas (Calcutta Review, 
Feb. 1931 p. 281). 
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««fTlRE object, of composing the Birth-slocies,” said T-Tsing in the seventh 

A century A.D., “is to tcacli the doctrine of universal salvation in a 
beautiful style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to readers.” 1 
This shows the universal popularity of the stories. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the teachings and instructions embodied in them had a wide 
appeal, and, as we just said, people tried to pub into practice the ethical 
ideals placed before them. 

Above all, charity (ddnam) was the most widely practised of those ideals. 

Giving of alms is everywhere extolled. 2 Almost every liouse- 
CHARITY. holder, from the Icing down to the poorest villager, performed 
this charitable act, and bolioved it an ancestral practice 
( kulamttam). 3 Rich people and the kings built alms-houses (damsdla ): at 
tho four city-gates, in the centre of the city, and at their own house-doors, 
where food and drink ( annnpdnam ) were provided to the mmana-brdhmanas, 
the poor ( daliddd), way-farers (mnibbaM) and the beggars (ydcam/ca). 4 

Then another outstanding practice towards leading a noble life was that 
of uposatha or keeping of Fast. This sabbath vow, uposatha 
UPOSATHA. ( upavam), which is still widely observed as a religious vow 

by the ordinary people, and as a means to self-purification 
by individuals like Mahatma Gandhi, was observed on the New and Full 
Moon days ( paMhadivase )—on the fifteenth of each palckha (panmrasu- 
posatha). s On this day the eight-fold sabbath vows ( atthdhga) were taken, 6 
especially the four abstinences {caturartga) from food ( dhdra ), bodily attentions 
{farlra-satkdra), Bexual intercourse ( abrahma) and daily work ( vydpdra ). 7 On 
the uposatha day, the bed was to be smaller than usual. 8 There was no 
killing of creatures on that day, 9 It was a solemn day for meditations or 
hearing the dhamma s by men. and women alike. 10 


And thus their life rolled on. The general milieu of Indian life in those 
days was, as it might have been apparent by now, to a sur- 
OUSTOMS. prising degree, the same as in modern India, in spite of the 
two thousand years and more that have played so much 
havoc with the political history of this country. One cannot but be struck 


I-Tsing's Travels ed. by Takakusu, p. 1(53. 

2. Speoially J., Ill, pp. 471-3 GIG. 71-0. 

3. J., IV, pp. 34-G. 03. 

4. J., 11, pp. 470 ff; IV, pp. 39, 03, 237j V, pp. 383 J?; VI, pp. 42, 90, elc. 

5. J., 1, p. 390 ; ft, p. 190 sill, pp. 292, 343s IV, pp. 318, 320-G. lM-p&tihariyapaWut; 
V, pp. 1,458; VI, pp. 1, SO, 121-G. 624; 109, 180,257; In Buddha’s time the 8th and the 14th 
days were also observed, probably in tho SaAgJia; Mah&vagga, II, 1,1. 

8 . J., IV, pp. 318, 320-G. 114: they wore tho eight atlas : against taking life, theft 
imparity, lying, intoxicating liquors, eating at forbidden hours, worldly amusements, unguents 
and ornaments. 

7. J., VI, p. 169; Cf. Hoernle on UvasagaiaaHo, note 87. 

8. J., VI, p 1 {mlloeayonaka). 

9. J., VI, p. 340-wpo sathamagkata, 

10. J., HI, p. 440. 
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by tho wonderful persistency of the manners and customs of the people. 
To take a few examples : The old custom of saying “Long life to you (jwa)” 
to a person who sneezed and of replying “The same to you ('patijivn)” is pre¬ 
served. 1 The custom of patting with satisfaction on the back of the one who 
has done good deeds is also present in the stories. 2 "We can even see this little 
belief, that the throbbing of tho right eye of a woman is a symptom of some 
calamity to happen, strongly rooted in the minds of the people. 3 Those eyes 
were believed to be auspicious which had five graces and three circles very 
pure. 4 Even in those days the people, especially the women, were wont to 
cursing those who were supposed to have done some wrong to them, in some 
such words as these : “May thy mother, cruel priest, (the person who has 
wronged) feel all the bitter agony which tears my heart when I behold my 
precious Canda led to die ; may thy wife feel all this bitter agony; may she 
see sous and husbands slain.” 5 It was believed to bo wrong to tell the name 
of a saintly teacher (gurutthdmya ). 6 Worshipping the saints by prostrating 
oneself on the ground with five contacts, 7 and also respecting them by 
thrice walking round them rightwise ('padakkhimm) and doing the four obei¬ 
sances, 0 were common. Besides these, there were many beliefs and super¬ 
stitions as we have already seen. As to general manners we see that honour 
and respect were always paid to the elders. We have also seen how the guest 
was honoured with the traditional Tndian hospitality. 

The limit of human life, as in older times, 9 was believed to be one hundred 
or at the most hundred and twenty years. 10 As to the disposal of the dead, 
we have a clear indication of the funeral pyre and the burning of the corpses. 
There wore cemeleries (susanam) with gates. 11 At the funeral the women, 
probably, wore red garments, bad their hair dishevelled and torches in their 
hands. 12 Four men carried the corpse to the cemetery. 13 The dead body was 
placed on the wooden pile and, offerings of perfumes and flowers being made, 
fire was set to it. 14 Thus the general custom waB of cremation and not of 
burial. Among the various causes of death to beings, these are mentioned: 
some die sunk in the sea, or seized therein by ravenous fish, some falling in the 
Ganges, or seized by crocodiles, some falling from a tree or pierced by a thorn, 
some struck by weapons of divers kinds, some by eating poison or hanging or 


1. J., II, pp. 16-7-G. 9-10 ; similar to the minor superstition of yawning: HiranyaheH 
Orhya Sutra, I, 5, 16, 2. 

2. J., ill, p. 1324wf(ho hatthena pitthith parimajji. 

3. J., VI, pp. 557-G. 2ZlZ-dakkhinakkhi ca phandati. 

4. J., ID, p. 204 -paflea pasada, tlni mandalani 

5. J., IV, pp. 285-GG. 22-8; VI, pp. 148-9-GG. 682-9. 

6. J., IIT, pp. 305 and G. Ill 5 Of. MaMvagga I, 74,1, 

7. J., Ill, p. 470— pmlcafigani pafhaoith pafitthapstva vanditvi; ast&ngapranipSta is a 
later elaboration- 

8. J., IV, p. 419. 

9. See Vedie Index, I, p. 342. 

10. J., II, pp. 16-G. 9-10. 

11. J., I, pp. 176, 373,458; II, p. 60 (qosusdmaih) 5 V, p. 468 ; VI, p. 365. 

12. J., Ill, p. 374. 

13. J., VI, pp. 484-G. 1035— yathS. petatn eusdnamiA chhaifctva, eaturojanS. 

14. J., II, p. 230 ; HI, p. 163. 
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/ailing from a precipice or by extreme cold or attacked by diseases of divers 
kinds.’ Out of the various modes of ending life, that by drowning oneself 
is clearly instanced iu the bankrupt of the Rum jdtalca . 2 We do not howovor 
hear of condemnation or approval of different forms of suicide. It boouib cases 
of suicide were very rare. 


Was it, then, a life serious and morose, unevontful and stagnant, full of 
pain and misery devoid of any joy and amusement that these 
Rpouts AND Jdtukn people lived? We do noi, think so. On the other 
SiSSTlViTIES. hand, the very wit and masterful humour that ring through 
these simple, inornate yet forceful, stories, reflect a mind 
which must be described as joyful, if not robust. And the various games and 
festivities of which we so often read, are the diversions of people who seek 
pleasure and amusement, of people who have plenty of leisure to enjoy and 
sufficient fortunes to provide for the simple means of enjoyment. 3 


As is natural, small boys and girls were fond of toys and playthings 
{hildbhandanam). A We have already seen 3 how children enjoyed themselves, 
taking delight in all sorts of games. 


Playing with balls ( bhendnkam ) seems to have been a popular sport. 0 
The ball with which Nalinilca played before Tsisihga was beautifully painted 
with varied colours, tied to a string (tantubaddharh) so that however far it was 
tost it would still return to her hands, 7 


Swings of rope there wore, where even the kings Bportod themselves. 8 
Water-sport ( vdalcaMlam ) in rivers or tanks was a favourite pastime with 
the rich ( issarajdlihd) and the kings. 9 There were public places for sports 
(hildmawlalam).' t 0 Moreover, every great city in those days was surrounded 
by extensive gardens whore people could find some relief. These gardens had 
beautiful ponds (pohhharani) within, and were studded with all manners of 
trees, fruits and flowers. 11 llyyannhllanam or garden-sports were common 
wherein even young ladies took part. ’ 2 Probably kings had their own 
separate parks where, as wo have seen, they betook themselves with their 
councillors for important discussions or with their subjects to enjoy music 
and dance. 


1. J., TII, p. 345. 

2. J., IV, p. 250. 

8. Soo for tho various games and recreations, shows anti performances: RmhmajSla — 
Sultanta: Dialogue* I, pp. 7-11; AcaraiigasHtra, I, 8,1, 5-8 ; 11,12, 18 “Where women or mon, 
old young or middle aged ones, aro weli-drossod and ornamented, sing, distribute portion or 
parcel out plenty of food, drink, dainties and spices.” 

4. J..VI, p. 6. * 

Supra, p. 286. 

V, pp. 19C, 203-G. 37 ; VI, p. 741. 

J., V, pp. 188-G lO ; 203-G. 37 : was it a rubber string with which the bail was tied 1 
J., VI, p, 341 -dolaya Icllitum. 

J.,I,p. 4B8. VI, p. 341. 

J-, VI, p. 333. 

J,, IT, p. 188. 

op sit pp 5tf 37< * ! Vdy&nayMril* of Vfitsyayana: K&masQtra, Chakiadar 


5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 
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Besides the various sports and amusements that enlivened the daily life 
of the people, there were [requent high days and holidays when they made 
merry with their frionds and companions. On these festival days {chanam: 
ussavo) which were proclaimed by beat of drum, there was great noise of sound 
and music of those that made merry. 1 The village-drummers and conch- 
blowers rejoiced to go to the towns, and made money by their art. 2 On these 
days oven the farmers hang up their ploughs and joined in the festivities. 3 
Even the poor-folk wore new clothes, went on with their wives hanging on 
their shoulders, and enjoyed with garlands, perfumes and drinks. 4 The most 
popular among these festivals was the Rattikd festival which was celebrated 
on the night of the Full Moon day of the mouth of Kattikd (Kdrlikl p&rnimd), 
when the king went in a solemn procession round the city. 5 6 7 Equally cele¬ 
brated was the Full Moon day of tho month of Asoina (Cdbumasiiu Komudl) 
when the sky is beautifully clear and the orb of the full moon of tho last month 
of the rains shines in all splendour. 8 9 This &arad Purnimd or Kaumudi- 
Jagara is still the most favoured of the festivals, both among the simple folk 
and the cultured classes, in which the whole night is passed without sleep by 
playing at dice or similar other amusements. There were presumably many 
other festivals on the changes of the planets and of seasons ( mkklmtte: uiu- 
pubbesu).’* On these and specially on the drinking festivals ( surunalckhatam: 
surdchano), people ate and drank strong ilrinkB to their hearts’ content. Be¬ 
sides the taverns ( mrdpana ), special drinking booths (mandapam) were put 
up on these days. People believed this drinking as time-honoured festival. 8 

Then there were frequent Samajjas, 9 where crowds of men, women and 
children gathered together and witnessed various kinds of 
THE shows and performances, dancing and music, ballad-recitations 

SAMAJJAS. (i ahkhamm), and pantomimes, combats of elephants, horses and 

rams, bouts at quarter-staff ( dandehi yuddharii ) and wrestling. 
Boys and girls were fond of these social gatherings, 10 and the parents of tho 
youths studying at the university schools, like Benares and Takkasila, sent 
messages for their sons to come and see the festivals. 11 Tho palace-court of 
the king (rajanganam) was the usual place whero these gatherings were held, 
and the king himself would make a proclamation by beat of drum and invite 


1. J.,V, p.428. 

2. J., I, pp. 283-4. 

8. <f., VI, pp. 328-G. 1445 —Unnaiiffala mfoam tomtit karontu. 

4. J., I, p. 499 j HI, p. 44C. 

6. J., I, pp. 499-600-G. 143 i n, p. 372 j V, pp. 212-4. 

6. J., VI, pp. 221-2-G. 947,949,953 luttamo ussavo). 

7. J., VI, pp. 524-G. 1974. 

8. J., I, pp. 362, 480 ; UI, p. 287 ; IV, pp. 116-6; V, pp. 427-8. 

9. Sea for a fuller signifioanoe of the term, Bhandarkar, J.B. B.S.A.S., 01, pp. 396 ff; I. A., 
XIII, pp. 205 ff; also Ibid, XLVll, pp. 221 3 ; Atoka, pp, 19-21; J?, W. Thomas, J. B. A . S., 
1914, pp. 392 ff. 752 ; 1918,122 jjf; M. M. Bose, I. R. Q., IV, pp. 111-3; "Samaja was of two 
kindB: in one the people were treated to dainty dishes, in tho othor to danoing, music, -wrestling 
and other performances... Both the kinds of Samdjas seom to have been celebrated by A3oka. 
But when ho began to preach Dhamma, he naturally tabooed Uiobo where an im aJB ware slain to 
serve meat.” (B. E. 1.) As there was nothing in the othor mnajaa for him to object to, he 
retained them: Bhandarkar, Atoka, p. 201. 

10. J., VI, p. 7. 

11. J„ UI, p. 538. 
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the people to come there and witness the performances . 1 A pavilion (mand- 
aparit) was set up at the palace-door : a throne (pt dlurika) was set apart lor 
the kiug : around him sat slaves, women of the harom, courtiers, llrulimanas 
and the citizens. In the courtyard were fixed seats, circle by circle, and tier 
by tier (Calckdticalcke : imncutimuilcv ). a Among a sort ol Olympic games 
arranged here, wrestling ( muLlaguddhani .) was the most popular. 1 The wrest¬ 
ling-ring ( yuddhumandalavi ) was gaily decorated. Loth the wrestlers went 
down into Lhe ring, and strutted about, jumping, shouting, clapping their 
hands . 4 They struck their doubled arms (digumm bhujai'u ) to each other : 
one tried to strike down iho other . 5 Then there were wonderful louts of 
archery as noticed before . 6 Lights of rams 7 and elephants" and horse¬ 
play ing 9 were also common. Dramatic fostivilios (nciLahuni) were also insti¬ 
tuted .’ 0 In the OtuUila Jcilalca ,' ’ we witness a musical competition between 
two master-musicians amidst a big gathering of people in tho palace 
courtyard. Outsido the palace courtyard, again, we see people enjoying 
themselves with various sights and performances : acrobatic feats ’ 2 snake- 
charmer’s tricks ,’ 3 and so on. The people took groat interest in all those 
games and performances and, when delighted, they would give out 
sddhukdms, would shout and roar, clap iheii hands and even throw away 
their garments and ornaments, probably as a reward for tho skilful per¬ 
former. ' 4 Of outdoor festivities we hear of sarmjjas arranged on mountain- 
tops (giriaggasamajja), 1 8 where feasting was indulged in and, possibly also, 
theatrical performances were instituted, as in later days. ’ 6 In all those 
festivals and festivities, religion seems to have played a very insignificant 
part, if at all. ’ 7 They were, fox the most part, purely secular amusements. 
Besides the festivals and occasional festivities, there were daily goulhis 
(goptlmh) ’ 0 or social gatherings where people diverted themselves in pleasant 
talks and gossips on varied subjects .' 8 


]. J., II, p. 253; IV, p. 438; VI, pp. 7,277-G. 1302. 

2. J., II, p. 263; IV, pp. 81-2 } VI, p. 277. 

3. J., HI, p. 160 ; IV, pp. 81-2; VI, pp. 277-G. 1202. 

4. J., IV, pp. SI *2. 

6. J., VI, pp. 277-G. 1203. 

6. Supra, pp. 311*2. 

7. 82. 

8. J., II, pp. 40-9; IV, p. 93 j V, p. 286. 

0. J., VI, p.275. 

10. J..V, p.282. 

11. J., U, pp. 233-4. 

12. e.g., J,, III, pp. 641 -G. 112. 

13. J., II, p. 2G7; IV, pp. 457-8. 

14. J., H, pp. 90, 253-4 j III, pp. 344, 506} V,8p, ISO. 
16. J., Ill, p.538.. 


16. Tho Jogimur& oave (2nd B.O.) on the JRilmgarh, hill (Ohhota Nagpur) seems, according 
to Blooh, to have liBea used, if not for the performance of plays, at any rate for purposes of reei- 
tation of poems or some similar end: Archaeological Survey of India Deport, 1903-4, pp. 123#: 
See Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 358, Jf, 

17. Once we hear of people offering Mi to ogres and sprites on a nakkliatta i J., I, p. 425. 

18. J., IV, pp. 223-G. 53. 

19. V6.tay3.yana gives a detailed description of these getfMa : See Chakladar, op. c it., 
pp. 163*7. 
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We are thus able to see, that the life that these people led was not at all 
morbid or dreamy-like, as is generally believed to have been the case in regard 
to Ancient Indian life in general. It was a life born of everyday struggles 
and developed through intermittant pleasures and amusements, fairs and 
festivals, joy and beauty, which alone could preserve the soul of the race, as 
of individual. 1 


1. Howineorreotdotho.se words of Oldonberg seem to be in the light of our finding a : 
“Without a past living in thoir memory, without a present which thoy might utilise in love 
and hate, without a future for which nun. might hope and work, thoy dreamed morbid and 
proud dreams of that which is beyond oil timoi and of tbo peculiar government which is 
within those everlasting realms... The Indian has above all at an narly stage, turned aside 
from that which chiefly pnservts a people young and struggle for home, oountry and laws.” 
Buddha, pp. 3,12. 



SECTION V 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE JATAKAS 




INTRODUCTION 


I T is an admitted fact that the study of the history of any country r emain s 
imperfect without the study of its geography. History and geography 
are, indeed, the two inseparable sciences. The immense influence which the 
physical features of a country exercise over the character of its people and 
their political, economic and social destiny can never bo overlooked. In 
fact “a knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of geography, no 
less than that of chronology, is an indispensable pre-requisite of a serious 
historical study.” 1 

In tho following pages we shall attempt to glean as much information 
as the Jdtakas can give about the geography of India and the outsido world 
known to them. 

Here, as also in the historical study, we have to bear in mind that the 
Jdtakas do not belong to any particular date or place. They are popular 
stories which were current among the people from very early times, and 
which remained with the people, subject to individual narrators. This 
may, at first, appear to take away much of the value that attaches to the 
geographical knowledge contained in them, but, in reality, it is not so. 
The information we receive is, barring a few exceptions, much older and, 
henoo, valuable. 

A question may arise here, whether the Jdtakas, being considered as only 
a part of the larger Buddhist Pali Literature, can bo worthy of a separate 
treatment at all as regards geography. Our answer is that, while admitting 
the general agreement of the Jdtakas, in this respect, with the Buddhist Canoni¬ 
cal Literature, we feel that tho very nature of our task demands such a 
treatment. 

Attempts have been made, it is true, to utilise the geographical infor¬ 
mation supplied by the Jdtakas in tho reconstruction of ancient Indian history 
and geography. 2 But these are, more or less, of a casual character, and no 
systematic arrangement of this geographical data, on the lines on which we 
have, herein, proceeded, has as yet been made. 

In our attempt to do so, we shall have to face many a fictitious or 
fabulous name. But that is, at tho same time, no reason why we should dis¬ 
card it altogether. This will be clear whon we remember that the names of 
some of the countries, citieB, mountains and rivers occuring in the Purdnas 


1. Rayohoudlitiry, I. H. Q., TV, p. 228. 

2. Prominent amongst those may be mentioned : Rhys Davids, Buddhist India ; Nimdo 
Lai Do, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India ; D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918; 
H. 0. Rayohoudhury, political History of Ancient India ; Studies vn Indian Antiquities ; Ottn* 
ningham, Ancient Geography of India, od. by S, IT. Majnmdar. The most reosnt being, B, 0, 
Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, London, 1982. Geographical Essays, Caloatta, 1938. 
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and the Epics, which were considered to be fictitious or fabulous years ago,' 
have, now in the light of further research, come to be regarded as based on 
facts. 2 This makes it incumbent upon us to put down the results of our 
geographical knowledge derived from the Jdtahas, bearing always in mind 
that that which looks fabulous now may prove to be a fact in future. 


1. A characteristic example is furnished by this, that when "Mr. Wilford oolleotod an 
account of the river Nile and its souroo, and reconstructed a map out of the Pur&nas, H. H. 
Wilson called him an “injudicious writer,” Cunningham remarked that his essay was a “wild 
speculation,” St. Martin stated him to bo the first victim of the “imposture geographical 
literature "of tho Hindus.” But it was from this vory source that best information was 
eeoured, and the source of tho river Nilo traoed and discovered by tho 19th contury exploror 
Lieut. J. H. Spoke. See O. A. 0.1., Introd., p. xxxviii. 

2. PaurUnic Seven Dvlpas and their identification by V. Venkataohellam, Q. J. M. S., XV, 
pp. 62,119, 238 ; XVI, pp. 116, 268 ; XVII, p, 94 j e/. Ttayclioudhury, '‘India in Ptiranic 
Cosmography" in J. D. £., XIX; for seven divisions of Jaihbudviptx, Jayaswal, I. A., 
LXII., pp. 167 ff. ; also Traimhsik. Quarterly organ of Tho Forbos Gujarati Saliityasabha, 
Bombay, Vol. I. 




CHAPTER I 

GENERAL OUTLOOK 


T hose wore the days of brisk trade and commerce, both inland and sea¬ 
borne, between India and a large part of the outside world. The 
Jatalcas abound in sea-going references, and they quite frequently refer to 
brisk inland trade carried on by means of caravans. 1 This, naturally, 
brought the trading folk in close contact with different parts of the country 
and with other foreign countries, and thus expanded their geographical 
knowledge through personal experience. Now, those trading people, when 
they returned home from their far-off journey on land and water, told their 
experiences to their relatives and friends, and thus the knowledge of the 
outside world was easily broad-casted. It was through this process, that 
the people of India knew well that in the far-off kingdom of Baveru 
(Babylon), there did not exist various kinds of birds; it was through this 
medium again, that they knew how prosperous the country of Suvan- 
nabhumi (Lower Burma) was. It was through thiB personal experiences of 
the travellers, also, that the numerous cities and villages, ports and 
seas, rivers and mountains, plains and deserts became familiar to the 
people. Besides this, the itinerant mendicantB (jparibbdjaMs) of whom 
we hoar a lot in these stories, helped a great deal in spreading geographical 
knowledge. 

In this way the Jatakas know the entire track of the country, from Gand- 
hara and Kamboja in the North-west to Kalinga, Andha and Kavirapattana 
in the South-east on one side, and from Kasmira and aoross the Himalayas on 
the North to Assaka, Avanti and Mahimsaka in the South on the other. 
Besides these, the foreign lands like Baveru, Tambapawi, Suvawabhumi 
and other oceanic countries are known. 

Here, it may be of use to know what was the Jataha conception 
about the world in general and India in particular. The 
JATAKA OON- earth was recognised as a round sphere ( Gahlcavdla ), sur- 
U'HjfWOULD. rounded on all sides by the sea, 2 and Jambudipa was only a 

part of the bigger sphere. 3 The earth was believed to be 2 i 
mhuta yojarna in thickness, and split in two like unto a strong stout doth 
garment. 4 


1, Details of thoso evidences of our commercial life in those days as given in the J&takas 
arc presented in the ohapter on Exohange ; Supra. pp. 225-37. 

2, J., Ill, p. 484—' "SOgarenaparikkhitUtrh Oakham ea parbnanialam" ; IV, p. 214. 

3, J., IV, p. 214 s of. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 4. 

4 J I no. 321-2 i III, n. 4 ,^‘‘CaUalisaaali!Mshdhikamdwyo 3 anmUiasdlme&nibaml&.,. 
Balilthaddha 'samo viya phaUta ”; a naJwta** ten thousand. VI., p. 486 j of. Visuddhtnagga, 
P. T. 8 ., I, p. 206. 
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geography of the jatakas 


The world was comprised of four Mahddlpas ( Catunmm Mahadipamm) 
or the four great Continents,' surrounded by 2000 dipas or 
b MAHADlPAS doabs. 2 fortunately for us, the Jatakas do furnish us with 

the names of these Groat Continents. They are: Uttarakuru, 
Pubba Videha, Apara Goyana and Jambudipa." 1 

UTTARAKURU is mentioned as such once in the Sommnda JdtaJca 
wherefrom we learn that it was to the north of tho Himalayas. This is in per¬ 
fect agreement with the statement of the Aitureya Brdhmna A thai. Uttara¬ 
kuru lay beyond the Himalayas ( parem Ilimavavlam). It is plaoed imme¬ 
diately to the south of Uttar ah payasdm nidhih— the Northern Deep or tho 
Arctio Ocean—by the Edmdyana. 5 Both the Greek and Indian writers des¬ 
cribe Uttarakuru as a semi-inythic region where there was perpetual happiness 
and bliss. 6 It is, nevertheless, identified with Liberia. 7 

As to PUBBA VIDEHA we have no internal data to identify it. But a 
passage of the Brahma'nda Puratia* whioh calls B HADR A $ VA as PURVA- 
DVIPA makes us feel cortain of tho identity between Pubbavidcha and 
Bhadra^va which is, in turn, identifiable with Eastern Turkestan and North 
China. 9 

APARAGOYANA, similarly, shoidd bo taken to be identical with tho 
Pauranic KETUMALA which is, in turn, identifiable with tho region of 
Western Turkestan. 10 

As regards JAfiBUDlPA, the fourth of our groat continents, we have 
plenty of references in tho Brahmanio as well as in the Buddhist and Jaina 
literature. It is mentioned quite frequently in the Jatakas. 11 But they, we 
mean the Jatakas, nowhere give any clear idea of tho size or extent of this 
country. Tho Maha-ummaqga Jalaka,'* indeed, knows that Jambudipa 
was encompassed ( paribbata ) by tho ocean (sagara), but this, in no way, clears 


1. J., II, p. 313 ; III, pp. 239, 481—0.91; VI, pp. 3, 432. 

2. J., II, p. 313; ITI, p. 239—“Ui ilpa originally meant land Itaving wator (and not sea) 
on two (and not all) of its sides.” See, 0, A. Q. I„ Intro., p. xxxvii. 

3. J., VI, pp. 278—G. 1212 ;“Purato Videha pasia Qoy&niye capacchaio, Kuniyo Jaifibudi- 
paUca manimhi pasta nimmitarh Of. Hardy, op. oil., and loc, oil.; (.‘owoll and Noil, Divyd- 
vadaiia, pp. 214//; Law, A Study of the Mdh&uaeln, pp. 4,14; Watters, Tuan, Ohwang, I, pp. 
31, 0; according to the Paur&fic Geography, the world was comprised of 7 oonooutrio dvlpas, 
vitt., Jamba, Saha, Knta, Balmain, Krannoa, Gomeda and Pu^kara; for tho attempted identi¬ 
fications of those, see V. Venlcataohollam, op. & loc, cit, cf. Hasten Bounow, Bulletin of file 
School of Oriental Studies, London, Vol. V, pp. 253-284. 

4. VIII, 14, 4 j Veclic Index, I, p, 84. 

5. IV, 43, 56. 

0. MoCrind Lo, Ancient India as described in. Classical Literature, pp. 63,113 & notes j Mark 
P. 59,18//; Dlgha Nohdya. The At&natlya Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, III, pp. 192-4 
Mnir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 1, 492. 

7. Jayaswal, I, A., LXII, p. 170. Cf. Rayehoudhury, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 

pp. 71 //. 

8. Brahm&nda Parana 46, 24 ; 40, 35, 

9. Rayoliandhory, op. cit; pp. 75-6, BhadrStva is said to have boon watered by tho Sitfi, 
the mythical prototype of the Yaikand, and Yellow Rivers. Site is our Sid& mentioned in J„ VI, 
p. 100, Ohih&s 424-5, Vttara Himaisante — Cf. Uttar&dhyaycma Sutra, XI, 28. 

10. Raychaudhuty, op. cit; p. 75. 

11. See Pines Anderson, Index to the Jataka, p. 50, 

12. J., VI, p. 494—G. 1637. 
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up the matter. However, it seems quite certain that tho traditional con¬ 
ception of Jambudlpa was much wider than that of India proper as we under¬ 
stand it now. And if Mr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of Jambudlpa of the 
Purdnas as comprising the whole of the Continent of Asia be accepted, and 
if the Asokan Inscriptions, as pointed out by him, have a similar wider deno¬ 
tation, we should not then hesitate to ascribe the same denotation to our 
Jambudlpa. 1 At any rate, we shall not be far wide of the mark, we hope, 
if we say that by Jambudlpa tbe Jdtakas, for all practical purposes, meant 
India-cum-Afghanistan. 2 


1. Jayaswal, I. A., LXII, pp. 170 //. 

2. For detailed information about the development of the name Jamlmdipa, see V. Ven- 
kataohollam, Q. J. M. >5., XVII, p. 102 ; cf. also Raychaudhury, Studies in Indian, Antiquities, 
PP-78 //. 




CHAPTER IX 

DIVISIONS OP INDIA 


T he traditional division of India into five regions is found throughout in 
Indian Literature. In tho dtharmveda already, we have this division 
of India as a familiar practice. So also in the woll-known passage of tho 
Aitareya Brdhmam, 2 we find India divided into five great dilcs, vie., Pidcya 
(Eastern), 3 Dahsmd (Southern), 4 Prutlci (Western), Udiclu (Northern), 9 
and Dhruva. Madhyama (Central). 6 In later times, these five ‘diks’ or direc¬ 
tions are clearly stated to be Desas or countries. The Puranas , also, know 
these five regions, though they, sometimes, add two more, vi z ., the Vindhya 
and the Hirmvanta regions, thus making tho number seven. 7 Raja6ek- 
haia, in tho beginning ol tho tenth century A.D., clearly gives the boundaries 
of these five divisions in the following manner ; “To the east ol Baranasi 
(Benares) is the eastern country ; to the south of Mahismati is tho Dak§u>a- 
patha ox the Deccan; to the west of Devasabha, is the western country; to 
the north of Prthudaka (mod, Pchofi, about 14 mileB west of ThaueSwar) 
is the Uttarapatha, and the tract lying between Vinasana and Prayaga is 
called Antarvedi (or Madhyado^a). 8 Tho same division was adopted by tho 
Chinese Travellers also. 9 

Tho Jatakas, also, are familiar with these divisions of India. Uttara¬ 
patha is mentioned throe times' 0 ; Dakkhinapatha is mentioned in the 
Sambhanga and Indriya Jatakas' 1 ; Majjhimadosa iB similarly mentioned a 
number of times’ 2 ; The names of the other two divisions, viz., tho Pracya 
and the Aparanta do not, however, find mention in the Jdtalcas. But their 
non-mention does not prove that they wore unknown to the Jatakas, for the 
countries like Sovira, 13 Bharu 14 and SuraVtha, 19 mentioned in the Jatakas, 
are apparently to be located in the Aparanta division; so also Kajafigala, 

t LI, 27 i IV, 40 j XII, 3; XIX, 17; Of. H, 0. Cbakhidar, Social Life in Ancient India, 
p. 41. 

2. VIII, 14. 

3- Pracya also appeal in tie Bat. Brah. I, 7, 3, 8 ; Soo V&d. Ind., II, 40. 

4. Dalc§iv&pada is mentioned m the Rgveda, X, 01,8 s cf. Oldonburg, Buddha, p. 394, note. 
6. Gdicpaa are mentioned intho/Sat. BrflA. XI, 4,1,1. 

6. See Ved. Ind,, II. pp. 125-7. 

J; 3£» *•?•» Brahma?'fa p. 34, 64 j "Taiiidath Bhdratdm varsarh eaptahhanjarh krUtni 
pitrft” ; T&ayohaudhury, op. at., p. 92. 

8. K&vyamimarisa, (G. 0. S. Series), pp. 03. ff. 

8* See Cunningham, op. eit., pp. 13-14 j tho boundary ol the Madhyadeia, tho Aryavarta 
ot the vnartna Bitlras, seems, gradually, to have expanded itself from Pre-yaga, and Benares, 
to the east of Adgn-Kajaiigala, as the Aryans spread over the country. 

10. J., II, pp. 81, 287 i IV, p. 79. 

11. J., HI, p. 463 i V, p.133. 

12. 3., HI, pp. 115,364,463 ; V, p. 134. 

13, J., Ill, p. 470, 

14. J., II, pp. 171-2} IV, p. 187. 

Iff. J., m, p. 463 ; V, p. 188. 
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mentioned in the Kapota Jdtalca 1 11 and the Bhisa J at aka, 2 is clearly the 
western boundary of the Pracya De^a. 

Besides the above five divisions or regions, the Jdtakas know the 
Himalaya region as a separate division altogether. 3 This 
H ffi VANTA region is very frequently alluded to, and the Jdtakas grow, 
oftentimes, eloquent over the description of that region 
showing, thereby, a great deal of observation. 4 This Himavanta region is 
also known to the Put anas as Parvatdsraya or the “mountain region.” 5 

Unfortunately, the Jdtakas are perfectly silent about the respective 
boundaries of these divisions. Only incidentally we come 
BOUNDARIES, aoross the names of some of the countries or cities which are 
there said to have been included in particular divisions. 
Thus Videha was a kingdom in Majjhimadcsa ; 6 Takkasila is said to be 
outside Majjkimadcsa ; 7 the country of Aranjara, again, was situated in 
the Central region ; 8 Avanti was included in Daldchinapatha ; 9 the district 
of Kamsa was a part of the Uttarapatha. 10 

One remarkable fact now remains to be noticed in this connection. 
VTTARApa The Jdtakas seem to have retained the original significance 
tea and ' of the terms Uttarapatha and Dakkhimpatha as meaning, 
DAKKEINA - respectively, “the Northern High Road” and “the Southern 
PATEA. High Road.” It is dear that originally two great trade 

routes, both Uttarapatha and Dakkhinapatha, lent their names to the regions 
through which they passed. u It is in this sense that the districts of Kamsa 
and Uttaramadhura, which lay on the Northern High Road,’ 2 are included 
in Uttarapatha, 13 and that Avanti, which lay on the Southern High 
Road, 14 is included in Dakkhinapatha. 15 


1. J„ III. p. 220. 

2. J.,IV,p. 310. 

3. See Anderson's Index, p. 184. 

4. Of. J. IV, pp. 286-7 ; V, pp 416-0 ; VI, pp, 400-7. 

5. See Brahmdnda pp. 34, 04 ; Buddhagoso, in his commentary on the Kath&vatthn, 
mentions two territorial names of the two post-A4okan Buddhist Schools, vie., Heinavatika, and 
Uttmapathaka, thus distinguishing between the two regions : Baruo, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, 

pp. 210-220. 

a. j.,ni, p. 304. 

7. J., m, p. iio. 

8. J.,ni,p. 463; V, p.134. 

9. J„ HI, p. 403; V, p.133. 

10. J., IV, p. 79. 

11. Barua, Old Brtthml Inscriptions, pp. 218-220. 

12. We know, from the QandMra Jd.ia.ka, m, p. 366, that traders wont from Videha to 
Gandhara. This route seems to have extended from Videha, across the rivers Gahga and 
Yamuna, through the desert on to Takkasila, the Gandhara oapital. 

13. J., IV, 79. 

14. This ronte extended from Savatthi to Pa#fthana; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 103. 

15. J., Ill, p. 403 ; V, p. 133. About these trade-routes in detail, see Supra, pp. 226-28* 
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Anotatta A great lake in. tie Himavanta I, 232 : III, 257, 264, It is the Anu-ta of Yuan Chwang; 

region. 379; IV, 213,368, 379; Watters, op. cit., 1 , p. 30. Some 

V, 314,320, 321, 392; identify it with the famous 
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<*uuu i/i (i.e. y 333 miles) m circuit; 
he gives the location as 400 li 
(67 miles) east of Champa; Wat¬ 
ters, Yuan Chwang , II, p. ]82; 
Cunningham locates it at the 
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and the Drsadvatl (mod. Rakshi) 
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suspected its identity with Au- 
dumbara and. to our agreeable 
surprise, found a support in 
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Terai; P. C. Mukerji, Antiqui¬ 
ties of Terai, Nepal, pp. 49, 55 ; 
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pilot of Alexander's ship ; Mc- 
Crindle, Ancient India as descri¬ 
bed in Classical Literature . pp. 
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the Jataka description would 
however seem to indicate its 
position to the north of Mithila. 
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Kkotdn, pp. 14-18; the Derdai 
are known to the Greek writers: 
McCrindle, op. oit., p. ol and 
note Cf. T. A., 1884, p. 345. 
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tions the “serried ranks of the 
Dosareans”; MeCrindle, Ancient 
India as described in Classical 
Literature, p. 198; the country is 
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Katfuawacl: Purdtaltva, IV, pp. 
101 jj. Ndgari Pracdrinl Pat- 
nU, 12 (N. S.), pp. 97 ff. 
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passed across it in quest of as pointed out by Mr. Jayas- 

licihes: it was full of coral of I wal, in tie time of Seti 1, 1380 

the colour of the bamboos. • 1 B. C.: this canal joined the Red 

I Sea near the Bitter lake with 
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Story of the Sinhalese, I. p. 2, 
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should be identified with the 
‘Paropanisad’ of the Greeks, now 
called the Hindukush: I. A. 
LXII, p. 169; De, G. D. p. 141. 
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The Bahlikas were probably set¬ 
tlers fcroin BaUdi. the capital of 
Bactria. They lived by robbery, 
as Mr. De says; according 
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sveral gatk&s. Underworld’ identifies it with 

Balkh—the Baetria of the Greeks. 
“The name of Bhogavati” he 
says, “is the Sanskritized form 
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A. I., p. 378. It seems from 
all this that Bhogavatl was 
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-with Paficala, Surasena,Madda | sya people are known to the 

and Kekaya. j Yedic Literature : See Ved. In- 

1 dex., II, pp. 121-2. It originally 
included parts of modem states 
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modern district of Sialkot. 
(Sdgala ): C. H. Z., I, p. 121, 
P. H. A. I., p. 43._ 
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It; is perhaps identical with the 
Maleus of Pliny. McCrindle, 
Ancient India as Described in 
Classical Literature, p. 109. 
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It met the Gangaata certain II. 151. 1 Evidently at Prayag or Allahabad, 

places 

I 

Its fish are praised._11.152, GcitM (?) 1 
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a new capital near by called, tii 
new Rajagrha—mod. Rajgir : C 
A.Q.I.. pp. 528 £f: Watters 
op. cit., p. 162. Law. G. E. B 
p. 11 n. 
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to have been the capital of Upper 
Sindh for many years. The 
original name of Alor. says the 
same archaeologist, must have 
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inclined to identify the Vam- 
sas with the Yasas of the A ita- 
reya Brahtmna, YIII, If, 3, 
spoken invariably with the Kurus 
the PancaJas and the Usinaras, 
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60 yqjanas from Jetuttaia . the distinguishes between the two 

Srvi capital. The journey be- (YI, 518-9) and locates Va mka 

tween it and Jetuttara took 2 YI, 592, in the Himalayas, 

months. 
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20; YI, 105, 250-G. 1 sub-roc. it is not a. rn.yt.flu.ai 
1116-7. ; river but has been variously 

identified with (1) Vetarani in 
: Orissa. (2) Dantura. which rises 
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of this name in w 
as Pargiter points 
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has mor ethan any other—Suppara 
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SUMMING UP 


T HUS flits away, across the dim past, a pageant of the people and a pano¬ 
rama of this ancient land. The picture may have boon blurred and 
indistinct in some places, But on the whole, wo believe, it is homogeneous 
and impressive. 

From the hoary past we first tried to trace the foot-falls of history down 
to the period of the Buddha. Those glimpses of political history gave us an 
idea of the rise and fall of different peoples and kingdoms; and at last wo 
reached the point wherefrom we began to survey the cultural stage ol: the 
Mahajanapada period'—of the period which immediately preceded tins Buddha, 
who is undoubtedly a prominent landmark on the continuous and chequered 
path of Indian civilization. 

We saw the country divided into small kingdoms, normally at peace but 
occasionally vying with one another for supremacy. Bach kingdom had its 
king—generally an autocrat. The system of administration was simple, yet 
not unorganised. The rajadham or the capital city, being the scat of govern¬ 
ment, was well built and fortified, with a population of varied character. The 
nigamas were busy market-towns. The gdmas or the villages, where dwelt 
the vast millions of the toiling masses, wero silent yet serene. 

The economic condition of the people was not too bad. We did not see 
anything like the two extremes of poverty and riches, though the general 
mass cannot he said to have been content and happy. The country was, 
no doubt, prosperous and busy with trade and commerce. 


Society was formed of classes in the practical sense, and of, castes in the 
theoretical Bense. The classes were those of the Khattiyas , the .7 irtlhmunan, 
the Gahapatis and the Damlcammalcams. Family was the unit of social 
structure. People lived among relations of their own (Kali). The position 
of women cannot be described as satisfactory when judged according to the 
modern standard. Arts and sciences wore many and flourishing. People 
still believed in a variety of superstitions, while there was a slow but steady 
movement going on among the philosophers and the ascetics of the day 
towards a more rationalistic way of thinking and living. The common folk 
were, nevertheless, content with their life of sports and festivities. 


Nature does not seem to have turned her faoc from the people in 
those days. Famine and pestilence, however, were not unheard of. But, 
after all, these are only temporary phases. The endless and aimless life of 
the people rolls on day by day, for centuries and centuries, even as the 
waves of the sea roll on for ever, in storm and in calm. 


And so our task ends. 
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(Arranged according to 

A—A 

Akitti, 33R. 

Akiriyavida, 333 
Akrura, 23 
Aggi, 332 
Aggidovo, 21 
Aghamarsaim, 334 
Ankara, 21, 22 
Anga, 15, 16 
Angati, 52, 336 
Aiiglrasa, Gautama, 12 
Angiraaa, Kaasapa, 338 
Aoelakas, 335 
AaoliATas, 322 
Aohomondian Empire, 56 
Ajauta, 203, 316,318 
Ajamldha, 3 
Ajatasattu, 07, 270 
Ajita Ko&kambalin, 333 
Ajjuna, Kartavlrya, 10,11 
Ajjuna, Pandava, 01,20 
Aujana, 22 
Aununam, 334 
Atlkako, 4, 7,07-60 
Anaxagoras, 320 
Andhakavouku, 21, 22, 25, 27 
Andkrakas, 30 
Apaoara, 10 
Amaru, 107, 282, 200 
Ambaltha, 240, 204 
Arindama, 00 
Aruua, 67-68 

Arjnna Kartavlrya, 3,10,12 

Arittliajanaka, 47, 49 

Aristanomi, 40 

Arrian, ICO 

AInta, 02 

Alarka, 0 

Alargbusit, 290 

Alexander, 02 

Albeumi, 03 

Alinas, 43 

AlinaBaltu, 43 

Avimaraka, 07 

Aataka, 7, 08 

Asmaka, 7, 58 

Aivaghosa, 50 

Afoka, 83, 84, 80, 110,116, 120,130 

Aaodiaa, 00, 311 

Aaura, 32, 04, 324 

Aanaka, 4, 7, 67-08 

Aeayriana, 04 

Aapasia, 207 

AUip&roka, 270 

Ahetuvfldin, 332-3 

Ajivikas, 335-0 

Ati’oyn, Datta, 11 

■Sdustunukka, 69 

Attvas, 3 

Apa, 322 
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the Samskrta alphabet) 

Apava, Vaaistha, 12 
Abhiras, 27 
Ambhiyas, 97 
Arujii, 329 ff. 

Aryans, 32, 04 
Aryasura, 333-4 
Alambayana, 258 
Aauri, 333 

I—f 

Indaeamunagutta, 272 
Indra, 322 
Irandatl, 35, 281 
I^ukara, 37, 38 
ISBaraknranavadin, 322-3 
Ik?vakn, 65 
Idvaravudu, 333 

V-V 

Ugolin, Legond of, 1 
Uggasona, 60 
Uggaa, 284 
UoohaiSravas, 33 
Uoohodavfidin, 332-3 
Udakasona, 44 
Udnya, 44, loo 
CJdayana, 07 

Udayabhadda, 44, 100, 290 
Uddalaka, 56, 123, 224-5, 329 ff 

Udena, 08 

UdumbarS, 277, 200 
Upakamaa, 21 
Upacara, 9, 10,10,17, 18 
Eparloara, 17 
Upaaagara, 21,23, 

Uposatha, 0 

Ummadanti, 201, 279, 282 
Utenaa, 136 
Uiinara, 3, 4, 0, 8,1) 

R 

Rtujit, 47 
Rijya6piga, 18 

B 

Ekaraja, 09 
Engels, i’roderioh, 222 
Epicureans, 333 
Kmnedooloa, 336 
Elakamttra, 07 
Elapatra, 02 
Eilorii, 318 
EaukSri, 37 

A I 

Ailavila, Khatvfliiga, 4 

O 

Okkuka, 54,65 

Atr 

Au6inara, 8 
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K—KR 

Katahaka, 208 
Kandari, 09, 119, 137, 288 
Kanha, 21, 23, 53, 119, 281 
Kanhadipayana, 12, 26, 332 
Kaiiha, 10, 20 
Kapila, 16 
Kammasapuda, 36 
Kamsa, 20, 21, 24, 25, 67 
Karala, Vaideha, 50, 51 
Karusa, Yadava, 18 
Karma Doctrine, 333 
Karkotaka Nagas 11 
Karan(Ju, 40, 41, 60, 66, 317 
Kalaliu, 10, 28 
Kalfira Janaka, 50, 51 
Kalyana, 9 
Kahnasapada, 7 
Ka^upada, 7 
Ka£u Caidya, 17 
Kaliati, 119 

Kartavirya, Arjuna, 3,10,12 

Kalavada, 334 

Kalascna, 22, 26 

Kalikara, 338 

Kalidasa, 4 

Kali, 296 

Kavinda, 324 

Kasi, 3, 61-8 

ICiki, 00 

Kinnorae, 110, 323 
Kisavocoha, 69, 338 
Kubara, 324 
Kumbhandaa, 324-6 
Kuraiigavi, 19, 67,119 
Kura, 3, 32-38 
ICurakBotra, 27, 32 
Ku&vmba, 17,18 
Kuna, 54, 55, 60 
Kekakas, 67 
Kokakadkipo, 11 
Kevattas, 42, 260 
Kewat, 260 
KeSin, Dalbhya, 33 
KofokambalinB, 333 
Konclafiua, 00 
Korakalambaka,' 10 
ICoravya, 34 
Koaala, 62-68 
Kauncjinya, 60 

Kautilya, 83, 84,89, 06,97, 114, 126, 
140, 143. 

K&uravae, 8,161 
Kfthi, 51 
Kr?na, 20, 23, 24 
Kpana, 19 
KsatravidyS, 334 
Khattavijjavadin, 332-3 
Kliatvariga, 4 
Khnravola, 68, 88,106 

G—GH 

Gaiigudevatu, 323 
GatidhSra, 66 
Giidhi, 3, 8 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 352 
GamanT, 154, 
ffiuttila, 116, 259, 313. 


Guua Kaaaapa, 62, 336, 337 
Gotama, Aiigirasa, 12 
Gotama Buddha, 07 
Gobineau, Cumplowicz, 79 
Ghata, 21, 22, 08, 60 
Gharuclas, 820 
GJiora, Aiigirasa, 25 
Ghosilla, Maskarin, 333, 335 

C—CH 

Cauda, Naga, 05 

Canda-Suriya, 322 

Candadova, 21 

Cand&vati, 54 

Cancjapajjota, 54, 67 

Candragupta, Maurya, 121, 165 

Campayya, 65 

Cara, 9 

Canuta, 22 

Carvaka, 333 

Cittiv, 262 : 

Cittalutu, 322 

Culaui, Brahmadatta, 41, 42, 43 
Cecca, 16, 17 
Cedi, 3 

Caidya, Vosu, 3,17 
Cliatla, 62 

J—JH 

•Tanaka, 41, 46, 47-9, 00 
•Tanamejaya, Parikfjita, 33 
•Tanasandha, 09 
-Tamadngni, 8,12, 37 
•layaddiHft, 30, 43 
•Tayampati, 55 
•Tarnsandba, 20, 25, 20 
Jalinu, 3 
Jtvmndagni, 8,12 
Jfvbiila, t-iatyakiinia, 330 
•Ffimbavati, 20 
•TfiJi, 53 
•Tivaka, 303 
5 unha, 09, 300 
•Taivali, 41 
■Totjpalft, 110, 312 
Jyeatha, 270 

T—TH 

Tugore, Rabindranath, 55 

T-TH 

Tambti, 09 
Tavutimsa, 322 
Tumjila, 295 
Tusita, 322 
Tjnabindu, 3 
TrtsU-Bhiir&tasi, 32 
Tiieodote, 297 

D-DH 

Datta, Atroya, 11 
Daddara Nagas, 18 
DacUiivilhana, 03 
Dftbbosona, 00 
Dandft, 58 

Dandaka, 7,10, 28, 57-60, 70 
Dalhadhamma, 70 
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Dagaratha, 3,13, 1(1 

Dasaratha, Grand-son of Atoka, 330 

Darwin, 70 

Dundakya, G8 

Danaras, 324 

Dasa, 32, 64 

Dasarajito, 32, 00 

Dilipa, 4, 0, 10 

Divodasa, 3 

Dighayu, 47, 02 

DTghiii, 02 

lHrghatamaa, 12 

Dujipa, 5 

JDudlpa, 4,5 

Dummuklm, 40, 41, 00, 06, GO 
Durmukha, 40, 41 
Dusynnta, 3, 282 
Dovaa, 04 
Devaki, 23 

Uovagabbhu, 21, 23, 20 
Doviidlntus, 322 
Dovayuni, 283 
Domuba, 41 
Drupnda, 19, 38 
Droua, 38 
I Jraiijiodi, 19, 281 
Dlintaratiha, 4, 8, 324 
Dhauanjaya, 34, 36, 70 
DlionmumLarl, 307 
Ulioramapala, 70 
DhrUriiatra, 8, 43 
•Dlipjtadynmnn, 39 

N 

JNakulo, 19 

Nnggnji, 40, 00, 50, 09 
Nagnajit, 40, 41 
Wanda, 268 
Nujulnna, 322 
.Nniirlu Kings, 08 
NundagupJL, 21, 25 
Nandivaddlmna, 279 
■NniJdiwnft, 67 
Nami Bfipya, 41, 48-49 
NalinikO, 290 
Nfigas, 03-8, 324-6 
Nfirnda, 51 

Niiradn, Knssapa, 52, 337 
Nulikira, 10,28, 29 
Nioaksu, 38 
Nimi, 41, 40, 49, 50, 00 
Niyati, 333 

P—PH 

Piikudlia, Kaeciiyana, 336 
Pnjuka, 59 
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